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The publication a Scries ^of Scholastic* 
works is a novelty jn Bengal. The Calcutta' 
School Book Society Rave issued 'SCholasliic 
publications, but thgse hjive not been seriak 
The books have not been gradationaUy pfepare(t, 
from simple to difficult lessons. , It is with thj 
view of supplying* a ‘deficiency which has long! 

been felt in this land, that M^rs. t)’Rokzario 
•• • * • 

& Co. have engaged to publish a series of school- 
books. The success of the tliree numbers pf 
the Reading Course will be a sufficient test of 
this enterprise, by affording the* «raeahs of judg- 
ing whether it*is to be continued or to be 
abandoned. 

How ’.far^this Number may be foilhd to fulfil 
the object pf the publishers, it is ^lot for *tl^ 
Editor to determiifh. J'o attain*fwq<;ess at onde 
is rarely the fortunate lot of inen; nor ddea^ 
Editor think that he has seacheH that ^(miift. 
To |)e however the first h? a gre'at ahd glo^ioiw , 
ivofk-is not without honor. 



VI 


The/Zvrrf Number has pfeceded the first. -As 
the former is intended Tor the more advancec 
pupils (^£,our Schools, it is published to pave the 
fbr the introduction of the first and 'second 
^unjbers. 

' Moreover, the want of prose writings has been 
felt by almost every teacljer in this country. We 
have an excellent compijatie^ of poetical writ- 
ings from' the soui\d‘^ and discerning sense oi 
paptain D. L. Kichardsop.- But we have no 
prose cbmpilation on a similar plan. The books ^ 
^ow^ generally , adopted, are Bacon’s Essays, Ad- 
vancement of Learning, and Novum Organon. 
BuJ: :t is almocc , impossible for boys who are 
not further advanced than reading the fourth 
number of the English Reader published by the 
Calcutta School Bbok' Society to understand 
Bacon’s writings. The difficulties to be mef 
with in them are insuperable 'to such students. 
An iKtermediat ; work was required; and this 
third Nuliiber of Messrs. D’Rozario and Co.’s 
Scholastic Course is intended to supply the 
^sideratum. 

' Besides, the Essays of Dr. J ohnson and Addison 
a.'e\) highly appreciated, that an acquaintance 
mth themis most necessary for our youths., 

I regret that the size of this Number, .Which 



has swelled Jo more Uian 700 pages, has oblged 
the Editor to omit the Essays on Wil and the 
Character of Sir Ro^er De Coverley, with a few 
)thers%)n general topics. These may,*hftjvever, 
be inserted in another E^jt.iwi of this Number, 
if one be called for. 

The first and second Numbers Vill speddily 
follow. 


•C. J. MONTAGUE. 

80, Dkurrumtollah, y 
Jamtary, 1851. .J 




D’ROZARIO AND CO.’S 

SCHOLASTIC.. COURSE. 

ENGLISH READING. 

No. 

Homee is universally allowed lo have •had 
greatest Inventioujof any writer whatevej. The 
praise of judgment Virgil has justly conteste<^ wifh 
him, and others may* have thei>*pretepsious as tA 
particular excellences ; but hi| mveiition jeipains 
yet unrivalled. Nor is it 9 wonder if he has ever 
been acknowledged the greatest t)f poets, wjio most 
excelled in that which.is thd very foupdatiod of 
peltry. It is tlie Invention tliatjn different degrees 
distinguishes all great geniuses ; the utmost stretch 
of human studf, learning, and indijstry, which mas- 
ters every thing besides, can n^ver atj;aiif ^to this. 

furnishes Art with all her materials. audVithout 
it Judgment itself can at best but stem wisely ; fqj 
Art is only lik| a prudent steward, that liv’espipi 
managing the nAes Nature. t*»^hatever^Al 6 es 
may be given to works JiWgmfent, the^,i^^l 
even a single beauty in them to*vhich th^Inven- 
tion mus^ not contribute : 9s in the ^str reghkr 
gardelts, Art can only if^uce the beafnesiJf Ma- 
ture to more ’r^ularity, and sl^chf a figure, which 
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to )tme taken 'in the who^ circle of, arts, and, the 
whole ‘cdtnpass of natur/;, to supply his maxims 
and reflections ; all the inward passions and afiec- 
tions of, mankind, to furnish his characters; and 
all the outward forms and images of things* for his 
descriptions^ but, MWinting yet an ampler sphere to 
^expatiate in, he opened a new and boundless walk 
for*' his imagination, and created a world for himself 
in the invention of fablei That which Aristotle 
calls ‘,the soul of poetry ,’^,wag first breathed into it 
bj’ Homer, ' I sliall begin witli considering him in 
this part, as it is natixVally the first; and I speak of 
Jit both as it means the design' of a poem, and as it 
is taked for fiction. 

Fable may bq divided into the Probable, the Al- 
kgrfrical, and the Marvellou^;. The Probable Fable 
is the recital of" ouch actions as, though they did 
not heppen, yet^ might, in the pommon course of 
nature; br of such as, though they did, become 
fables# by the, additional episodes and manner of 
telling them. Of this sort is the main story of an 
Epic poem, the feturn of Ulysses, the settlement 
of the Trojans in Italy, or the Ijke. That' of the 
Iliad is the anger of Achilles, the nmst short and 
cingle. Uubject tfint ever was chosen by any poft. 
Yet This has supplied with a vaster variety of 
incidents anij events, and crowded wbh a j^ater 
number of councils, speeches, battles, and ep|^e8 
dt all kinds,tthti« are, to Ve fo’Und even in mose 
fraem^, whose 's'cheltnes'^ are of the utmost latitude 
cibd bregularitj'J The action is hurried .on with the 
most Yehj^Sht .spirit, and its whole d,uration em- 
n(|»R much as' fifty days., Virgil,* for 'the 
want of Iwatmla genius, aided .himself bv Wkin'' 



in a more extensive subject, as* well ^is a greater 
length of 'time, and’^i^ntracting the defi^n of both 
Homer’s poems into one, which is yet but a fourfh 
part as large as lys. The other Epic, poets have 
useckthe same practice, hut^ generally carried it so 
far as to superinduce a multiplicitv of fables, ’des- 
troy the unity of action,* and lose Their readers *in 
an unreasonable length of time. Ijjfor is it (3iily in 
the main design that they have be^ unable to add 
to his invention, but* they have followe(^ him in 
every episode ancTpart df the story. lj6 has gi\w®i a 
regular catalogue of an ariiiy, they all draw up thejr 
forces in the same or^ler. If he has funeral! gaqjps 
•of Patroclus, Virgil has the same for AncSises; and 
Statius (rather th£yi omit them) destroys t^e unity 
of his action, for those of Archemorus. Jf Iflyi/es 
visit the shades, fhe’^^Eneas o.^Virgi^ and Scipio 
of Silius, are sent after him., Mf he be dctjiined 
from his return ijy the allj^rements of Calypso, so 
is .^neas by Dido, and Rhialdo jjy Armi 4 la. If 
Achilles be absent from lhe,artay on the score of a 
quarrel tlirougU half the poem,^ Rinaldo must ab- 
sent jiimself just as long, on thdlike account. If, 
he gives his heit) a suit of celestiaj armour, Virgil 
and Tasso make the same preser^ to tl^ira^ Virgil 
Ifts not only observed this close imitatiqn of flomer, 
but, where, he had not led the way^ supplied the 
want from gather Greek authors. Thus the story of' 
Sinon and the Taking; of Troy.wai copie^ ( ^_s ^ 
Macrobius) almost lyord 1S?r \ford *from Pijan^'r, 
as the loves of Dido and .^neaf ^ire taken frdw 
those of Medea and Jason hi Apollonius ^#d *s^-, 
vei;al otherfe in the same ihtmner. * 

T,o proceed fo the Allegosicarf able : if we reflect 



upon ftiose innumerable knowledges, those secrets 
^ nature" dnd physical phil^flbphy, whjtjh Homeil 
is generally supposed to have wrapped up in his 
• allegories^ lyhat a new and ample scene of wonder 
. may this consideration^ afford us ! how fertile will 
that* imagination appears which was able to clothe 
alf the properties of eleinents, the qualifications of 
the lEind, the Tjirtues and vices, in forms and per- 
^ns ; and to introduce them into actions agreeable 
to the nature of the things they shadowed ! This is 
a &Id in, W}ik:h no succes’dfng p'fets could dispute 
^ith Homer ; and whatever commendations have 
b^n allowed them on this Ijcad, are by no means 
for their invention in having enlarged his circle, 
but for, their judgment in ha^png contracted it. 
rk iHhen.the mode of learning chqpged in the 
following ag^, an^'’ cience was' delivered in a plainer 
manner, it then b&qme as reasonable in the more 
modern poets to lay it a, side, as ifVas in Homer to 
make uf;e of it.^ And perhaps it was no unhappy 
circumstance for Vfi’giJ, tJiat there was not in his 
time that demand upon him of so groat an inven- 
tion, as might capable of furnishing all ^those 
allegorical partsjof a poem. 

I The ^arvellouSyFable includes whatever is super- 
naturitlj’ and especially the machines of the gods. 
Jle seems the first who brought them info a system 
‘of inachinery for poetry, and such a one as makes 
its* greatest iippert^ce an(^ digefty. For we find 
qnthors, ^holi^y^heen pffended at the literal 
ft^ion of the ^s, constantly laying their accusa- 
tion ag^rast Hflmer Wthe chief support tf it. But 
wlAtcver cadse fliere might be to blalne ’his ma- 
chines^ in ^i^hilcj^phjcal or a religious view, they 



re so perfect in the poetic, that mankini have 
een evef since ccSs^ented to follow fh§m; none 
lave been able to enlarge the sphere of poetry 
eyond the limits he has set ; every att^n^t of this 
nature has proved unsuccessful ; and, aft^ all the 
various changes of tim^ <ind religions,* his gods 
continue to tfcs day the gods of poetry. • • * , 

We con;^now to the characters^of his pereons ; 
and here vwhhall find^no author hps ever drawn 
many, with so visible and surprising a v^iety, or 
given us such Ihrely ftnd affecting iitfpsessioM^ of 
them. Every one has soWiething so singularly hjs 
own, that no painter ^ould have distinguished t^jgpn 
more by their features than the Poet h^s by. their 
, manners. Nothing can be more exact thajj the dis- 
tinctions he has observed in the Afferent de^e€®*of 
virtues and vices, The single .quality of courage 
is wonderfully diversified in several characters 
of the Iliad. THJit of Achilles is furious and un- 
tractable; that of Diomede forvs^d, yet listening to 
advice and subject fo eonymlnd : that of Ajax is 
heavy and self-confiding; of l|cctor active and 
vigilant: the courage of Agamelhnon is inspirited, 
by love of empfre and ambitioi^;yiat of’Menelaus 
mixed with softness and tender|||||ss foj; h*,peopk; 
“WS find in Idomeneus a plain direct softer, in 
iSaipedon ai gallant and generous on§.y Nor is^ thif 
judicious and astonishing diversity to liPfound*only' 
in the principal ^ual^y which aanslitues the A l|n 
of each character, hut e’?<fii ih th6 under-^arj^w 
it, to which he takes care to give% tincture of that 
principal dne. For exampldj the^nAin character of 
l%sse» M‘d Nestor consist in wis‘dom* and thejfftre 
distinct in this, that the wisdom of one is artificial 
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atid VES-ioub^of the other, natural, open, and regular. 
But theyli^e, besides, charters of cotlrage; and 
tMs quality also takes a different turn in each from 
the differ|nfie of this prudence: ^for one in the wai 
depends*stxll upon caution, the other upon experi- 
ence. It would be endless to produce instances ol 
tl^se kinds, 'f he ebaraefers ot Virgil are far fron 
Striking us in this open manner ; they he in a great 
dfegree hidden aqd undistinguished, aKCwhere thej 
are marked most evidently, affect us not in propor- 
tit^irto tl«)S(e,of Homer. pHis cWacters of valom 
a^e much alike ; even that of Turnus seems no way 
pgfjpliar, but as it is in a superior degree; and we see 
nothing 6iat differences the courage of Mnestheus 
frgm th^it of Ser^estus, Cloanlhus, or the rest. It 
liltfe hi'anner it may bo remarked ot Statius’s heroes, 
that an air pf imi,^tuosity runs tlirough them all : 
the horrid savage courage a])pears in his 

Capaneus, Tydeus, Ilipppmedon, &c. They have s 
parity pf charqptef, uliich makes them seem bro« 
thefs of one family. ^ ^ believe when the reader is 
led into this track of reflection, if he will pursue it 
^through the Epitf and Tragic writers, he will he 
convinced how, infinitely superiol in tliis point 
the inv^fftion of firmer was to that of all others. 

Thd Speeches are to be considered as they flbu 
from, the cnai;acters, being perfect or defective as 
they agree or disagree with the manners of those 
u^fer them.**tAs there mtu'e variety of cha- 
racljers^in the Iliad, So tff^re is of speeches, than in 
auy other poem.o ‘‘“Eveiy thing in it has manners,” 
(as'Aristotlc expressed it) ; that is evei^ thing is 
acted or s|noken. It is ha'rdly credible, in ai work 
of sibh' length, how small a number of lines 
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toployed ,in narration. In Vtfgil> t^e^dramatic 
lart is less in proporllion to the narrative; and the 
beeches often consist of general reflections or 
Sooghts, which might be equally Just in any per- 
son’^mouth upon the same occasion. As ftiany of 
his persons have no appareift* characters, so mapy 
of his speeches escape being applied and jnd^d by 
the rule of propriety. We oftener think df the 
author himself when w# read Virgil, than when we 
are engaged in Homer : all which are the effects of 
I a colder inventfdn, than interests do* less in* the 
[action described: Homer* makes us hearqjrs, and 
[ Virgil leaves us readers. ' •• 

' If in the next place we take a view of the senti* 
ments, the same pjyesiding faculty.is eminent^in tj^e 
sublimity and spirit of his thoughts. Longinus 
given his opinion, that it was ip thfa>part Homer 
principally excelled. What were alone suffidient to 
prove the grandeur and excellence of his sentiments 
in general, is, that they have* so remarkable e ptyity 
with those of the Scripture :.D*upori, in his Gnomo- 
logia Homerica, has collected iniuimerable instances 
of this sort. And it is wi^ustice, an excellent mo- 
dem writer alldws, that iPv irgil has not go many 
thg,ughts that are low and vulgar, h^hsl.not So 
jd^y that are sublime and noble; ipd ftTat the 
l^man author seldom rises into very astonishing 
pentimentsy wheijp he is not fired by the Iliad. 

If we observe %is des^ry)ti^r«?,* images, and ji» 
miles, we shall find the invention still predoaaina^. 
To what else can we ascribe that *wa8t compreh^^ 
sioq of images of every sorl, whem,v^3 see* dach- 
'CiPcumAtance of art, and iiJdividual nature, sulb- 
mobed together, by the extent and fecundity .of his 
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imaj^inatjoi^'; to which all things, in tlifir various? 
views, presented themselves in an instant, and had 
their impressions taken off to perfection at a heat '/ 
Nay, he. not only gives us the full prospects of 
thiiigs, but several unexpected peculiarities and side 
vifi'KSj unobscri‘'ed by £ny- painter but f Tomer. No- 
thingois'so surprising as the descriptions of his 
Tjattlt-s, which take up no less than half the Jliad, 
and are sup{)licd with so va.'^t a variety of incidents, 
that nooon^ bears a likepcss*tp another; such 
diifereiit kinds of deaths; that fio two heroes are 
wounck)d in the same manner; and such a profusion 
o^inoble^deas, that every battle rises above the last 
in greatness, horror, and confusion. It is certain, 
Iktcre, ,/s not near that number •'! images and des- 
criptions in any Epic poet; though e\^ery one has 
assisted himself v|ith a great quantity out of him : 
and It is evident of Virgil especially, that he has 
scarce any comparisons, which are not drawn from 
faisomasi-cr. 

If we descend from henCe to the expression, wc 
see the bright imagination of Homer shining out 
in the most enlivened forms of it. }Vc acknov. ledge 
him the, father *of poetical diction, the first who 
tdugh| ,that language of the gods to men. tlis 
expression r, like the colouring of some great mas- 
ters, which discovers itself to be laid on "boldly, and 
expvuted with rapidity. It is indt'cd the strongest 
-cad most glow^pg ii^ag’^rvibk, anu touched with the 
greatest spirit. ^Aristotle had reason to say, He 
w’as the only pptet whq had found out living words ; 
tbtTc are iit^hini more daring figures and metaphors 
th’au in aHav goojl autho^ whatever. An afrow is 
imTjfeticijlf fu be on thb wing, a weapon thirsts to 
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drink the .blood of an enemy, and Uke. Yet 
I his expression is neve/^ too big for the sense, but 
I justly great in proportion to it. It is tlie sentiment 
ihat swells and fill^out the diction, whidi rises with 
jft, and forms itself about it ? for in the same degreS 
lhat a thought is warmer, lih expression will Jbe 
lirighter ; as that is more strong, this wilt become 
more perspicuous ; like glass in the* furnace, whicji 
grows to a greater magnitude, and refines to a 
greater clearness, only^s the breath within is m^re 
powerful, and the heat raCi:e intense. * • ' * * 

To throw his language niorc out of prose, ilomor 
seems to have affectefl the comjjound epithets. "Miis 
was a sort of composition peculiarly pro})er to 
poetry, not only as'it heightened fclie dietioi!,,bu^^s 
it assisted and filled the numbers with greater sound 
md ])omp, and likewise con&co.l in s»me measure 
lo thicken the images. On ImS last consideration I 
cannot but attribute these algo ty the fruitfulness of 
lis invention, since (as he has^ maimged them) they 
ire a sort of supernumefary pictures of fhe person 
ir things to which they aie joiyed. We see the 
notidn of Hectyr’s plumes in the ejiithet xopvBalo>ot,*' 
-he landscape of Mount Neritus in that of 
ijld so of others; which parti(?hlar iaia/t;p, could 
lot have been insisted u)ion so long its to express 
hem in a description (though but of* a single line)', 
vithout dfvertini^ the reader too^much from ^tjie 
irincipal action or figift-e., Asj^nS’etylihor isM sI>oyfc» 
iimile, one of these Epithets is a s^iort descrjjitioij. 

Lastly, if we consider his vsrsificEfljon, we shall be 

Ila\ihg a variegated or glittcrftg hclmet-|- always 
to Hector. 

1 Shaking its leaves # 
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sensible a share of praise, is due to his inven- 
tion in that. He was not satisfied with his language 
as he found it settled in any one part of Greece, 
but searched through its differer/t dialects with this 
jWticular view, to beautify and perfect his numbers : 
he considei ed t^ese a'? they had a greater mixture of 
vowels 6r consonants, and accordingly employed 
them' as the veise required either a greater smooth- 
ness or strength. What hs most afiected was the 
Ionic, which, has a peculiar ^"cetness from its never 
tisiii’g contraotlons, and Icdhfi its custom of resolving 
the diphthong into two syllables, so as to make the 
wt.-ds 6pen themselves with a ifiore sjireading and so- 
norous fiuency. Witli this he mingled the Attic con- 
traction^,, tlie broader Doric, and the feebler yEolic, 
which after rejects its aspirate, or takes off its ac- 
cent; and ccmplefed tliis variety by altering some 
letters with the license of poetry. Thus his mea- 
sures, instead of being fetters to his sense, were 
always in readiness to run along with the warmth of 
his rapture, and even to ^ivc a farther representa- 
tion of his notion«;j in the correspondence of their 
-sounds to what they signified. Out of all these he 
has detailed that harmony, which makes us confess 
hd had§6t only tho richest head, but the finest 
in the world. This is so great a truth, that whoever 
will hilt consult the tune of his verses, even without 
understanding them (with the same*sort of diligence, 
"T. , we daily ‘ ppacti^d ‘in the case of Italian 
oiieras', will find more sweetness, variety, and ma- 
jesty of soundUjwan in any other language, or poetry. 
The beauty'^ ^y s nuniber,^ is allowed by the, critics 
li^e faintly ny Virgil himself, though 

tlWs are ^i^ust to ascribe it to (he nature of the 
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ti'cUia tongue : indeed, the Greefc has Vioie advan- 
tai'es, both from the n;Stural sound of its words, aixl 
tliB turn and cadence of its verse, which agree with 
the genius of no dlher language. Virgil was very 
sensMe of this, and used riie utmost diligence in 
working up a more intra»talTl6 language to ■whatso- 
ever graces it was capable of; and in parlicular 
never failed to bring the sound of liiS line to aheay- 
tiful agreement with its sense. If tlie (Grecian poet 
has not been so frctpiently celebrated o^nJ:bis*accoyut 

as the Roman, the*oiilv r^^vson is, that fewer critics 

•/ 0 

have understood one language tluin the.othel'. 
Dionysius of HalicarAassus lias pointed ourf:. many^f 
our Author’s beauties in this kind, in his treatise of 
the Composition Words. It suilices at pi’ea^ntto 
observe of his muKbevs, that they tlow^with so rnudi 
ease, as to make one imagine that Ht)mer had no 
other care than t(i,transcrible fast as .th^ Muses 
dictated; and at the samethap ^vith so much force 
and inspiriting vigour, that 'Qh* awrriven andVaise us 
hke the sound of a truiifpetf.^i’hey roil*along as a 
.'plentiful river, always in rh^S’n*and always full; 
while*we are boyie away by aSfe of verse, the most 
rapid, and yet the most smoTO imaginahli^''/' 
^^lus on whatever .side we ccffiteini'ii'dte* ijomer, 
what principally strikes us is his Inve*tion. It is 
that which Torins the character of eai;]! part of hiS 
woi’k ; and* accondiiigly we find it to have raade^his 
fable more exteiisfve aftd ^spit^uS .tj?an any* other;' 
his manners more Rvely and stri^ngly mark«ed, his 
speeches ny)re aftectiug and ^ransp^ted, his se«ti- 
nients ^moi;e warm and ^ublimey hisk imaged i^pd 
descriptions more full and^animatec), his ejrpi’essioii 
more raised and (faring, andliis numbers more ragiid 
No, •III? c 
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and varicose I ho|!>e, in M’hat has been sai^ of Virgil 
TVith regard to any of these -Jfeads, I have no way 
derogated from his charactei'. Nothing is more 
absurd or endless, than the comuion method of 
dontpariug eminent writers by an oppositid'u of 
particular pasfiages rii^tlv'm, and forming a judg- 
ment /frdm thence of their merit upon the wliole. 
We ought to ‘have a certain knowledge of the 
princi])al character and distinguishing excellence 
of^each? it is in that we are to.cpnsider him, and 
in {iroportion* to ‘nis degM'o in fliat we are to ad- 
mire hhn. No author' or man ever excelled the 
Vf crld in jinore than one factd'ty; and as Homer 
has done this in invention, Virgil has in judg- 
mjent. '^Nol tlukt we aie to t^ink that llomer 
v^anted judgment, because Virgil had it in a move 
eminent degree; /ir that Virgil wanted iinentiou, 
because llomer po'.'.essed a larger share of it; 
each of these great ^thovs had more of both than 
perliajH, any Rian nffeides, and are only said 
to have less in cijWpaiison will) one another, 
llomer was the greyer genius, Virgil the better 
artist. In one we ®^t admire the man, in the 
other the work ; ifwier hurries*'and transports 
u& wdtV'a cfunmatiding impetuosity, Virgil lei\ds 
us with aiv attractive majesty; Homer scatters 
with a generous profusion, Virgil bCstow's with 
a, careful maguifieeuce ; Homeii, like the Nile, 
j'oiirs -out his'^ii^'hi^ w,i^i u boiindless o\ erflow, 
Virgik like a river in i'is banks, with a gentle and 
constant stream. When wo behold their battles, 
•methinks thp two poets resemble the heroes they 

f '^lehrfte : Homer, hodndh'ss and, irresiKStible. as 
chiles, hears all before him, ^nd shines more 
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and morc.as the tumult increasSs : Vygil, calmly 
daring like il^neas, appears undisturbed in tlje 
midst of the action ; disposes all about him, and 
conquers with tranquillity. And when we look 
upon their machines, Homer seems like*his,owTi 
Jupiter in his terrors slviktiig Olympus* scatt^sr- 
ing the lightnings, and firing the heavens ; Virgil, 
like the same power in his benevc4ence, coflnseh 
ling the gods, layiug.plans for mnpires, and re- 
gularly ordering Uis whole creation. 

But after all, <t is w^lh gn'at parts as Vith 
great \ irtues they natnrafly border on soijie iis- 
perfeotion: and it if# often hard to distiiigifishaow:- 
actly where the virtue ends or the fault begins. 
As prudence inaysometinies sink to susptcjpn.|SO 
may a great judgment decline to coldness ;*antt as 
magnanimity may run up to profusion or extra- 
vagance, so may^a great inve«tion to reduWancy 
or wildness. If we look ujipn Homer in this view 
we shall yierccive the eWef objections againstjiim 
to proceed from so noM;*a 'cause as the excess 
of this faculty. 

Among these we may reckon some of his mar-' 
velous Fictions, upon which so. much .criticism 
h^becn spent, as suryiassing %11 th^ lA:mnds*of 
ptobahility. Perhaps it my be witk groat and 
suyierior sduls as witli gigantic bodies, which, ex- 
erting tlimseliies with unusual strength, exceed 
wliat is commonty th«u§^ the^y,? propoctioh* of 
yiarts, to become miracles* in the whole; a^id like 
the old hprocs of that make, commit soinetlyn^ 
near extravagance, amidst* a s<?rie§ tif ghirious 
and inimitably performafices. Thus Homer Tits 
his -speaking hoj-ses, and Virgil his myrtles dis- 
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tilling bloo^J, where the latter has not sp niucli as 
CQiitrived the easy iiiterventfon of a deity to save 
the probability. 

It is owmg to tlie same vast 'invention that his 
similes have been thought too exuberant and rull 
of Thtf^bwee ofthis faculty is seen 

in notching more than in its inability to coniine 
itself to that single circiunstancc u])on which the 
comparison is grounded; it., runs out into embel- 
lisljLmento or aclditional images,* which, how'ever, 
are managed as not tooterpoher the main one, 
Jfis siiiiiles are like pichires, where the principal 
fig**re hai^.not only its pro))<)rtibn given agreealde 
to the original, hut is also sti off with occasional 
or^anients and piiospects. Tlu'-sanie will acconnt 
'forlins manner of heaping a unmla'r of compari- 
sons togetbcsr in ope breath, when his fancy sug- 
gested to him at oiuk) so m.m\ ^\.ii'iouK and e»)r- 
respondent itnages. The reader wii! easily ex- 
tend tliLi observation to niore objections of the 
same kind: 

If there are otli^ers w'hich seem rather (o charge 
biru with a defect or norrowness of genius, "than 
an exce^is of it, tho.se seeming delects will be 
found uji'on'gxamWiation to proceed wholly fuQjn 
the nature ci.f the limes he lived in. Such arc Ins 
grosser rt'presentatiops of the gods,*" and the 
vicious and iuiperfj^^iminner of *liis heroes. But 
.la^iAistdierc spp^Jkjlll^PT^fl of th^ latter, as it is a 
point generally eg;^'d into extremes, both by the 
deiiiuirers and <K-den<lers of Homer. If must be 
a strange p?ir,^ialiiy to antiquity, to tjdnk with 
Madame Daeios, ^that hiosc limes, and manners 
l^re so Jiiuch the more ‘excellent, gs they are more 
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contrary {o ours.’'** Who can ’be sflyp|-eju(licetl 
i’ll their favour as to >aiaguify the felicity of thof^ 
ages, w.hen a spirit of revenge and cruelty, joined 
witli the practice ®f rapine and robbery, reigned 
1 iudligh the world ; when no mercy was* shQwif, 
but for the sake of luertf,* whorv the ’greatest 
princes were put to the sword, and thrtr Vives 
iiml daughters made slaves and cemeubiues? On 
the other side, I wouhi not be so delicate as those 
modern critics, who are shocked at the servile 
offices and mean ^in]t]o)'^yeut in wliiffh we so'hici 
times see (he heioes of 1 Ibmer engaged. .There 
is a pleasure in taking a view of that ^m^ilioiiy 
in op]K)si(iou to the luMiry of succeeding ages, 
in beliolding ni(.»iurc]is witho 4 i( their ^uari^p, 
priiii'es t(*mi*ng tlieit Hocks, and prince .ses 3raw» 
ing water fioni (he spiings, M hen* *ve read Ifo- 
mer, we Oiight to r,*<lect lluit»wo are reading the 
most ancient auilior in the heathen world ; and 
those who con-ider linn in *this* light, will •double 
their pleasuie ia the pcru^d’of hnn. 'Let them 
think they are growing acqiuwytcd with nations 
and ]>eoj)le that are now no more; that tliey are 
stepping almo^ tluee thousand years back into 
tli^remotest antiquity, and eSitertapuiito theih- 
st^es with a clear and surprising visign ot tltingsi 
no wdiere dso to be found, the only true mirror 
of th.it ancient woihl, lly this mca is alope 
ilieir greatest oBstaek.*s,viill*v^ttijSh; and w\vrt 
Usually creates their dislike wilf become li satis- 
faction. 

This con.sideration maylfurtber *sch-ve to an- 


^ Pjtefacp to he! Ilomei. 
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swer fbr^tljfo coiftstant use of the samjt* epithets 
tv his gods and heroes; such as the far-darling 
Phcpbus, the blue-eyed I’allas, the swift rfooted 
Achilles, &>c. which some have censured as ini- 
‘ jJert^neiU and tediously repeated. Those o'l the 
gods dependecVupoirKie, powers and offices then 
bclie^ed*to belong to them, and had contracted 
a^wefghtand veneration from the rites and solemn 
devotions in which they w'cre used : they were a 
soft of attributes with which it was a matter of 
feli^ion to salute'thenj on all occasions, and which 
was, an irrer erence 'to omit. As for the epi- 
thotsdf great men, Mens Pjoileau is of opinion, 
that they were in the nature of surnames, and re- 
p«iated as such; .for the Greek (shaving no names 
'derived from their fathers, rvere obliged to add 
some otlien 'distinction of each pcrsoij; cither 
namvig 'his parent.s t xju’cssly, or his {dacc'of birth, 
profession,' or the like :• as Alexander, the son of 
Philip/* llerodwl us of IIalicarims,-.us, Diogenes 
the Cynic, &c. Domer therefore, complying with 
the custom of his country, used such distinctive 
additions as better agreed with ])oetiy. And in- 
deed we have something parallel fo tliese in mo- 
ddrn times,'. such'‘as the names of Harold ll^tre- 
foot, Edmond Ironside, Edward JjongsluinKs, 
Edward the Black Prince, &c. If yet this be 
thpught to aj^unt beiter for tliQ propriety than 
for* the •repiyP^'ll? ^sh;)i3j| add a farther conjecture. 
Hesiod, dkfiiug the whrld into its different ages, 
ha? pl 2 |Ce(a|r fowrth age between the brazen and 
one. of ‘Jleroes distinct from other men ; 
S|pviTO race, who fougiit at Thebes and Troy, 
are’cdled demi-gods, -and lived by the care of 
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Jupiter ip the islauds of thtf bles»^'d/* * Now 
among the divine hoaours, which were paid tliein 
they miuht have this also in common with the 
gods, not to be mentioned without the solemnity of 
an ?j)ithet, and such as might be accej^table to 
them by its celebrating J,h«r famiyes, aetidiis^or 
qualities. 

What other cavils have been •raised against 
Homer are such as Ijardly deserve a reply, but 
will yet be taken notice of as they occur in ^he 
course of the Avork. *^hn)y hav^e bdeii occasidned 
by an injudicious cndedAOur to exalt Virgil; 
which is much the* ffeme, as if one sho^uld thiwk 
to raise the superstructure by undermining the 
foundation; one.'would imagiiie, by the whjle 
course of tl>eir |ian‘\j[lels, that these ciilics**ncw<;r 
so much as heard of Homer's hdifing written 
tirst; a consideration whicli* whoever CKftijpares 
these tAA'o poets, ought to liave ahAays’ in his eye. 
.Some accuse him lor the same*thiiigs tvliich Ihcy 
overlook or ])raise in'tlm other; as hen they 
])rcdcr the table and moral of tlje^iliineis to those of 
the Hiad, for the same reasons which might set 
the Odysseys ^bo\e tlie iEneis : las that;, the hero 
i^wiser man ; and the actio« of tjie <>ne mOre 
beneficial to his country than that o£ the "other : 
or else they blame him for not doing what be. 
never designed*; as because Achilles is not as* 
good and perfect a jM'ii\p§ a| 5’E|feaB, wlienMbc 
very moral of his poem required a contrary cha- 
racter : itjs thus that llapin jud'^es in his eptrf- 
parsion of Homer and^ Virgil^ Qthers •seltyc-t 


Ile&iod. hb. i* ver. *155. 
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those 'piirt^euliir • passages of Ilomcr, ^whicli are 
n/)t *^0 laboured as some Virgil drew out of 
them : lliis is tiie whole management of Scaliger 
in his Poetics. Others (juarr^ with what they 
take lot low and nuvin evpressions, somettmes 
11ij:o'ngh'a fals^‘ delicar y /ind retinemeut, oftener 
from ^andgnorance of the graces of the original ; 
and fluMi tiiuiwph in the awkwardness of their 
own translation,; this is tl^e conduct of Pcrault 
in his Parallels. Lastly, there are others, who, 
pretending *«t6 a* fairer^ proceeding, distinguish 
Irntween the personal ifierit of Homer, and that 
o^i.his ‘w'prk ; hut when thej (■omo to assign the 
causes ol the ereat reputation of the Iliad, they 
fo^iud ife upon the ignoianee of , Ins times and tlie 
prejvuliee of tho'.e that follow e(l : aiwl in pursu- 
ance of thiS|]^rineiple. the\ make those ai eidents 
(such its. the contention of the < ifies, tic.') to he 
the eauses'of his fame, .v^ Inch weie in leality the 
eon^seiiyeuees of In-, uieiil. The same might as 
w'ell be sa-id of Virgil, , or any gieat ant hor. whose 
general character will infallihl) laise many casual 
additions to their rejmtation. Tliis is the method 
of Mods, de la JMotte, who yet confesses ujmn 
the wh()Vc, .J:hat iw whate\er age Homer had,^v- 
ed, he‘ must-have been the greatest poet of iiis 
iKitiqti, and that he may he said in tliis sense to 
be the master e^en of those, who^surjiasscd him. 

aU these* fi^jijCtipns «we .4ee nothing that 
contradicts, his title to' the honour of the chief 
hivgiition; amUks long as this (which is indeed 
the charactoristiQ of ‘poetry itself) remains uii- 
e|(Bfalle^l,l?y hisvfollowem*, he still eontifmcH supe- 
ri^,t 4 them. A cooler judgment may commit 
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fewer fanUs, and be approved in*tlie of one 
sort of critics; but tiiat warmth of fancy wiU 
carry the loudest and most universal apjdauses, 
which holds the •heart of a reader finder the 
strongest enchantment. Homer not only^appears 
the inventor of poetry Uiit*e\eels*all the invcai- 
tors of other arts in this, that he has s\t allowed 
up the honour of those vho succeeded liinj. 
What he has done admitted no increase, it only 
left room for contra^*ticyi or regulation., Ife shojv - 
ed all the stretclihf fan^y at once; and if he^ias'’ 
failed in some of his tliglhs, it was but because 
he attempted e^cry tiling. A work of Jhis k«i^ 
seems like a mighty tree, which rises from the 
most vigorous seell, is im])ro\ed with iifi^^ijst^l", 
flourishes ami produces the finest fruit; natuiv 
land art conspire to raise it ; pleasuw and profit 
Ijoin to make it valuable; and •the}', who find the 
juslcst faults, have only saiil, that a few blanches 
(which run luxuriant through a xickness of aature) 
might be lopjied into 'foi»in,*'|p give H a more 
regular ajipearanee. 

Ila^ iiig now^spoken of the beauties and defects 
of the original, it remains to treat of the traiis- 
atiwi, w'ith the same view to the eliief* fl^arab- 
tcuistic'. As far as that is seen in therfnain parts 
of the podm, such as the fable, <nauners,»an(} , 
Bciitimcnt.'no t»anslator can prejudice it hut ^y 
•wilful omission^ or •cQiWtrailtfSV* As Ht al^so 
oreaks out in every part'eular ^mage, duscrip- 
ion, and ^imilc ; whoever Jesscn% or too much* 
.oftens,tho,se, takes ofi‘ fioin thia efii^‘l*ehar»ctcw.* 
t is the first grand dut^ of an 4nteri)i;eter,'ld 
jive’ his author entire aufl unmaimed ; and „for 
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the rest.^tljB dicfion and versification Qnly are his 
proper province ; since th<ese must be his own, 
bat the others he is to take as he finds them. 

It should then be considered what methods 
inay afford some equivalent in our languagb for 
the graces of* these In .the Greek. It is certain 
no liberal translation can be just to an excellent 
original in a superior language ; but it is a great 
mistake to imagine (as many have done), that 
a ^ash paraphrase can make amends for this gen- 
•eraS defect ? which is pi) less In danger to lose 
4he spirit of an ancifiut, by deviating into the 
medern , manners of expression. If there be 
sometimes a darkness, there is often a light in 
aptifjuity, which nothing bettev preserves than a 
version almost literal. I know no ‘liberties one 
ought to taJie. but those which are necessary for 
transflising the spirit of the original, and sup- 
porting the poetical style of the translation ; and 
1 ij'ill ji/enture 40 say,' there have not been more 
men misled in former times by a servile dull 
adherence to th«^ letter, than have been deluded 
in ours by a chimerical and insolent hope of rais- 
ing and. improving their author. It is not to be 
dbubtqd* t^iat tllte fire of the poem is wb^a 
translator irfiould principally regard, as it is most 
likely to expire in his managing; holvever, it is 
his safest way to be content with presierving this 
to<*liis'utmosf,nf t^e.vvhoie, wfthout endeavour- 
ing to be mg^e than be finds his author is* in 
particula|^lace. It is a great secref in writing 
'ti^l«iow.^^n ,to lie plain, and when poetical 

what Ilpmer will teach 
UliLif* w't^Will but Mlow modestly in his foot- 
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steps. WJiere his diction is bold anfj Ipfty, let 
us raise ours as liigh as we can; but where big 
is plain and humble, we ought not to be deter- 
red from iraitating*him by the fear oj^ incurring 
the 3bnsure of a mere English critic Notlpnj^ 
that belongs to Homer speifis to h%ve been rac^fe 
commonly mistaken than the just pitch ^ his 
style; some of his translators having swelled 
into fustian in a prou(\ contidenc^of the sublime, 
others sunk into flatness in a cold and timorous 
notion of simplitity. •^lethin’ks *!• see tllhsc? 
different followers of Jlonfer, some sweating and 
straining after him *b^ violent leaps an^ iJouitfe 
(the certain signs of false mettle) ; others slowly 
and servilely creeping in his irain, while tlje 
I*oet himselffis aJl ^e time proceeding with an 
unaffected and equal majesty before fhem. How- 
ever, of the two extremes one eould soonei* pardon 
frenzy than frigidity : no* author is to* be envied 
for such commendations as’he may gain by tJiat 
character of style, which his friends must agree 
together to call simplicity, aiwj the rest of the 
world will call dulness. There is a graceful and 
dignified simjfTicty, as well as a hald and sordid 
ong^ which differ as much from*each pthes as the 
ait;' of -a plain man from that of a sloven* it is 
one thing to be tricked r ^p| p.nd another not to be 
jdressed at •all. ^Simplicity is the mean between 
ostentation and f ustioi|k. 

This pure and nobl® simplicity is no where in 
such prefection as in the Sermture^nd our author! 
One may affirm, with aU respept *tq the inikpirod 
writing, that ^he Diving Spirit made use ofTiO 
other words but what werh mtelligiblc and qpm- 
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mon (o m^i at lliat time, and in that part of the 
w orld : and as Homer ig the author nearest to 
those, his style must of course bear a greater re- 
semblance to the sacred books than that of any 
other Writer. This consideration (together with 
what has beei? obserwd.of tlie parity of some of 
his thoughts ) may, methiidcs, induce a translator 
on the one baud to give into several of those gen- 
eral phrases aad manners, of expression, which 
have attained a veneration ewen in our language 
froin being used in the (>ld Tertament; as on the 
■other, to avoid those which have been appropri- 
atexl to tjie Divinity, and iii'a manner consigned 
to mystery and religion. 

» For a farther preservation of this air of sim- 
plicity, a particular careshould be taken to express 
with all jiliMnness those moral sentences and 
prowrhial sj)ecehori which are^ so numerous in 
this poet. They have something venerable, and 
as I may say oc'acular, in that unadorned gravity 
and shortness with wliiclr tliey are delivered : a 
grace which woi|ld be utterly lost by endeavour- 
ing to give them what we call a more ingenious 
(that is,^ more modern) turn in tile paraphrase. 

‘ Perhaps«.the mixture of some Grajcisms «^nd 
old wdrds,f, after the manner of Milton, if done 
witlwut too much aff^j^^tion, might not have an 

g rsion of this jmrticalar w'ork. 

urv ottei* seeths to require a 
cast. Bufeertaiuly the use of 
war and governmenj, such as 
i,juntOj or the like (into which 
slatorS have faljen) cannot .-be 
)nlv ifexcented. without which it 
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is impossible to treat the subjects iif^ay living 
language. 

There are two pccularitics in IFotner’s diction, 
whi(^i are a sort of iharks, or moles, by v^ic;h every 
common eye disting ushes him at first sighjt: those 
who are not his greatest adiftfrers Irfok upon,the*n 
as defects, and those who are, seem pleascchwith 
them as beauties. I speak of his cfompound’epir- 
thets and of his repetitions, Mftny of the for- 
mer cannot be done literally into, English witl^t 
lestroying the piitity of%nr language, I believe* 
uch should be renamed a*& slide easily of<them- 
plves into an Englrsb compound, witboiit 
bnce to the ear or to the received rules of com 
ohiliou; as well' as those wlilbh have reeei^idd 
sanction frbm the authority of oiy best poetsf, 
md are become familiar through their pse of 
hem ; such as tjic eloud-cotnpelling .Jove', &c. 
Vs for the rest, whenever any yan be as fully and 
lignificantly expressed in a sjnglc' word {ft, in a 
omj)oand one, the course to be taken is* obvious. 
Some that cannot be so turntd as to preserve 
leiv full iinagg by one or two words, may have j us- 
ee done them by circumlocution*; as the epithpt 
to a mountain, Inch would appetolittle 
^ridiculous translated literally yeaf-sl«iking;’ but 
hich affords a majestic idea m thS periphrasis : 
he lofty 'mouiftain shakes ms^,ivaving woo^.’ 
Ithers that admit of tKff#j;ing^igu4ncations, inay 
iceive an advantage by a judigious variation, 
ccording j^o the occasions (jn whi^ tljey are 4n- 
•oducQd. .For example, the epithet of AfoliJ, 
»ptXoc, dr ‘ far-shooting is^capable of two expli- 
atidns; one literal, in re’spect of the darts and 
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bow, tha,elisigns of that god; the othor allegori- 
oal, with regard to the rays of the sun; therefore 
in such places where Apollo is represented as a 
^od in person, I would use the former interpreta- 
tion ; and where the effects of the sun are describ- 
ed^ I would ntake cHodcc'of the latter. Upon the 
whole, it will he necessary to avoid that perpetual 
repetition of the same epithets which we find in 
Ilonier ; and which, thougli it might be accom- 
modated (as- )ias been already shown) to the ear 
of those tithes, is by afo mealls so to ours ; but 
One may wait for opportunities of placing them, 
ifvhtre they derive an additional beauty from the 
occasions on which they are employed ; and in 
d'jmg this projAirly, a transfator may at once 
show his fancy and his judgment. ’ 

As for IfOmor’s repetitious, e may divide them 
into thr'ee sorts; of *v hole narrations and speeches, 
of single sentences, and of one verse or hemistich. 

I hope it is not impossible to have such a regard 
to these, as neither to lo*se so known a mark of 
the Author on one hand, nor to offend the 
reader too much on the other. The rejjctjt'ion is 
not ungraceful in those speeches where the dig- 
nity of- the"‘speakcr renders it a sort of insokiJce 
to alter his^ord^; as in the messages frohi gods 
to Wien, or frotn h^her powers to infenors in con- 
cerns of state^ where the ceremonial of religi- 
on^ seems to Voqiiire'j^, in the solemn forms of 
^prayers, oaths, or the like. In other cases, 1 be- 
lieve the be^t,fule i.^ to be guided by, the near- 
nfss''oAd^4ance, at which the repetitions are 
place^TO the original : when they follow tdo close, 
ouo may vary. the expression; ^ut it is a q[ues- 
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lion whctlicr a professed translator 'lie autho- 
rized to omit any: if they be tedious the author is 
to answer for it. 

IW only remains to speak of the Versification^ 
Homer (as has been said) perpetually applying 
the sound to the sense, sflid vuryin/^ it ^n .evtnry 
new subject. This is indeed one of the mtfy; ex- 
quisite beauties of poetry, and atlamableby very 
few : I know only of Homer eminent for it in the 
rreek, and Virginn J.iafin. I am sensible 4»i% 
fv'hat may sometimes happen by chance, when a 
Ivriler is uarm. and fully possessed of his jimag^: 
|io\ve\er, it may be reasonably believed they 
lesigned tliis, in ^whose verse it so manifestly 
ippears in a superior degree to ^11 others. ••Ikhv 
eaders have*thc ear to be judges ofdt; but thost? 
vlio have, will see I have endeavoured at this 
leauty. 

Upon the whole, I mus*t confess myself utterly 
ncapable of doing justi.ce to Jlonier. I iftteftipt 
dm in no other hope thiln that w'hich one may 
mtertain without mucli vanity* l)f gi\ ing a more 
olera*l)le copj^of him than any entire translation 
h ver‘«e has yet done. W e Inw d only Jhose pf 
pirdfmian, Hobbes, and Ogilbr. O&apmsn has 
aken the advantage of an imricasurSble length 
|f verse, notwithstanding wlia|^, fhere is scarce 
ny paraphrase ^ore loose a.n(|rrainhliM^.thfl.Ti bis. 
le has frequent iiilcrpldhtions' df \ix 

ines, and I remember one in thorpiirtecntfi book 
>f the Odyssey, ver. 312# whero h^ has spun 
wentyjerses out of He Is pften mislaljin 
n so bold a manner, that, one might think he 
levmted on purpose, if hp did not>'in ot^er pfeces 
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of his noife'S insist so much upon verbal trifle. 
He appears to have had “a strong atfectalion of 
extracting new meanings out of his author, inso- 
much as to promise, in his ifhyming preface, a 
poem of the mysteries he had revealed in Homer: 
ind jterhaps he endeavowred to strain the obvious 
sense to this end. His expression is involved 
in fustian, a fault for which he was remarkable 
in his original writings, as 4n the tragedy of Bus- 
syi d’Amboisc, &.c. In a word, the nature of the 
man may account for his whol^ ])erformance: for 
he appears, from his preface., a, nd remarks, to have 
heeu of (an arrogant turn, and an enthusiast in 
poetry. His own boast of having finished half 
t’ij? .T)i2td in loss'* than fifteen weeks show s, wdth 
what negligence his version was performed. But 
that 'kyhich'ds to be allowed him, and which very 
much contributed to cover his defects, is a daring 
fiery spirit that gninuites bis translation, which 
is something like what one might imagine Homer 
himself would have writ before he arrived at 
years of discretion. 

Hobbes has given us a correct, explanation of 
the sense in general ; but for particulars and cir- 
cumsf^itcC^he c^ntinnally lops them, and (Jften 
omits the '-most \ jcautiful. As for its being es- 
teemed a clos6 translation, I doubt not many have 
bf^n led into error by thd’ sborl;ness of it, 
which' ji'ooeedsf not from his^ following the origi- 
^lal, Ikie by line«,but from the contractions above 
mentioned. Be sonjetimes omits whole similes 
tsentehceSj and is kbw and thea guilty of 
mistakes in|Q;' which ho writer of his learning 
QQuld' haye but through c^frelessoess. , His 
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poetry, as •well as.Ogilby's, is too raerfa (or criti- 
cism. 

It is a great loss to the poetical world, that Mr. 
Drydeu did not liVe to translate the Iliad. lie 
has left us only the first book, and a siyall part 
of the sixth : in which ift hfi t»as itt some places 
not truly interpreted the sense, or prcsdVv^ the 
.auliquities, it ought to be excused’on account qf 
Itlie haste he was obliged to write in. He seems 
to ha\ e had too mneh/egard to Chapman, whose 
words he sometiihes co^es, and has nnhapjiil/ 
followed him in passages ^here he wanders from 
the orignal. However, had he transkited 4;hft 
whole work, I would no more have attempted 
Homer after him than Virgil, hisn^ersion of ,^bpin 
(notwdthstantling'somc human errors) is the most 
noble and spirited translation I know*in any lan- 
guage. But tli^ fate of great geniuses* is* like 
that of great ministers ; thquglj they are confess- 
edly the first in the commpnweaith of letUo’s, 
they must be envied a*nd» calumniated only for 
being at the head of it. 

That whieh^in my oinnion ought to be the en-' 
leavour of any one fl8|ho translates Homer, is 
iboife all things to keej) alive tltit sjVfit* jqd fire 
vMch ’makes his chief charatler: i» particular 
•laces, whelie the sense can bfar tiny doubt, to, 
ollow the •strongest and moy |)oetieal, as mgst 
igreeing with that chift-a«{«r ;W.copy hiiii in toll 
the valuations of his* style, and tjje dilferent i^- 
dulations rfif his numbers to |fi;eserve, in •the 
more active or dcscripti,ve parts, a. warmth ^ 
elevation; in tlie more sedate or narrative, a plaui- 
ness’and solemnify ; in the speechog, a fulness, and 
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perspfciyty; in Vhe sentenccB,. a shovtiies-s aiul 
gravity; not to neglect even the little figures and 
turns on the words, nor sometimes the very cast 
of the periods ; neither to omit nor confoun^ any 
tite.s of customs of antiquity ; perhaps, too, he 
ovight to include the'whole in a shorter compass, 
than hitherto been done by any translator, 
)yh(r has tolerably preserved either the sense or 
poetry. What* I would farther recommend to 
him, is to sjtudy his Authqr rather than from his 
‘ovfii text, ‘than from.^iny efimmentaries, how 
learned soever, or whatever figure they may make 
m Ahe‘ estimation 6f the world; to consider him 
attentively in comparison with Virgil abo\e all 
thp sjiiv'ients, and with Milton al)ove all the 
moderns. Next these, the* archbishop of Cam- 
bray’s Telewachus may give him the truest idea of 
the spirit and turnr of our AuJ,hor, and Hossu’s 
admirable treatise of, the Epic Poem, the justest 
notioD" of his^ design and conduct. But, after 
all, with whatever jadgment and study a man 
may proceed, or jvith whatever happiness he may 
perform such a work, he must hope to please but 
a few; those only who hkve at once a taste of 
pbetry and, com|)etent learning. For to satisfy 
such as want eitier, is not in the nature of this 
undertaking ;'sinhe a mere modern wit can like 
npthing that is modern, and u. pedhut nothing 
tl}((it is 'not GreeJv. I 

V What I have; done is suhniitted to the public, 
'from whose 9 ][)inion|g I am prepared, to learn; 
i^ough I leaf no judges„so little as our. best poets, 
tv hOj are most 'sensible bf the weight of this task, 
feis W the wo:^;st, whatever they shall please to 
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they may give me some coftcern*!ts,tbey aT( 
unhappy men, but none as they are malignaii 
writers. I was guided in this translation b} 
judgments very different from theirs, and by per 
sons ibr whom they can have no kindnesi, if 
old observation be true, •thJM? the strongest aijfi 
pathy in the world is that of fools to men oi wit 
Mr. Addison was the first whose »advice dStej;- 
mined me to undertaJ^J this task.4vho was pleased 
to write to me upon tl|at occasion in,, such terpis 
as I cannot repeatiw it hoti| vanity. *I 'W as o Willed 
to Sir Richard Steele for af very early recotnmen*’ 
datiou of uiy uncrenaking to the pul^id Dr. 
Swift promoted my interest with that warmth 
with which lie always serves his friemk , 
humanity and frankness of Sir Samuel Gartli are 
what I never knew’ wanting on any’eccasion. I 
must also ackuoiijcdge w itli infinite plya»dre, the 
many friendly offices, as \wll as sincere’criticisms, 
of Mr. Congreve, who had letl me the way in 
translating some parts of Homer ; as !• wish for 
the sake of the world he had jirpvented me in the 
rest. • I must add the name of Mr. Rowe and'Df. 
Parnell, though I shall lake a furtlier opportuni- 
ty of doing justice to the last, vfhose ^ool^uatifre 
(to give it a great pane^Tic) i»no le-ig extensive 
than his learning. The 'favoul ofi these gentle^, 
men is nob entinely undeserve|f by one who be^rs 
them so true an flffection.;., Bul*!wjlat caft I fey 
of the honour so many of the gjreat havQ dwie 
me, while .the first names of the* age appear, as 
my subscribers, and the most disliji^ished pa* 
irons and ornaments of learning a5 my chief eh- 
coui^ers ? Among these ft is a particular, plea- 
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sure to ink' to find, that my hig’hest oblig;ations arc 
to such who have done most honour to the name 
of poet: that his grace the Duke of Buckingham 
was not displeased I should undertake the Author 
to who^ he has given (in his excellent Essay) so 
complete a praise : 

f 

Read HoiTier once, and you can read no more ; 

For all bobks else appear so mean, so poor, 

Verse will se^rn prose, but st^li persist to read. 

And Homer will be all the books }ou need. 

•tW the Eiilfl of Ilaliii'wt ‘was< one of the first to 
favouy me, of whom at is hard to say, whether 
4h« advapcement of the pome arts is more owing 
to his generosity or his example: that such a 
g^niusms my Lord Bolinghrokc, not more dis- 
tinguished in the great seoqes .of business, than 
in all the ujsbfuland entertaining parts of learn- 
ing,, has not refused 1o be the critic of tliese 
sheets, and the patron ‘ of their writer : and that 
so gxq^llent an< imilalor of Homer as the noble 
author of«thc tragetty jiif •Heroic Love, has con- 
tinued his partiality to mc,di*om iny wiiting pas- 
torals, to my attempting the Jliad. I cannot- deny 
myself the pride of confessing, that I have had^ 
the advantage n|/t only of their advice foiiL.the' 
conducl iii^ genepl, bu]^ their correction’ of sc- 
i/erid particular^ tf this%anslation, 

1 could say a gVat deal of thoi pleasure of be- 
in^' distinguisiidd % thQ Earl of Carnarvon ; but 
it -IS ajmost absurd to particularize any one gen- 
br<jus a glfen i^ a person whose whol.e life is a 
<^ntlnuflcHfcf!esi oi them. Mr. Stanhope, the 
present h^etdry d£ stave, will pardon my- desire 
of hjivlr; ‘ ^ known th&t he was pleased to pro- 
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raote this affair. The particular zeal of^I||Jr.*Har- 
<;ourt (the son of the fete Lord Chancellor) gavQ 
me a proof how much I am honoured in a share 
of li^g friendship. 1 must attribute to* the same 
motive that of several others of ray friends^ to* 
whom all acknowledgment# are rendered unij^s- 
cessary by the privileges of a familiar ootTe%pon- 
dence : aud I am satisfied I can ifo way bettey 
oblige men of their turn, than by»my silence. 

In short, I have •foiipd more patr<jfts than evf r 
Homer wanted, lie woftld have thought himself 
happy to have met ^ the saAie favour at Athens,* 
that has been shown me by its learned yivki, 4h^ 
University of Oxford. If my Author had the 
wits of after ages for his defend<ws, his triflyslajc^r 
has had the Beautnes.of the present for his advo* 
cates; a pleasure too great to be changed for any 
fame in reversion. And I can hardly eifvji him 
those pompous honours hb .recfived after death, 
when I reflect on the enjoyment of so.ip^^ny 
agreeable obligations, and easy friendships, which 
make the sati.sfaction of life. 311iis distinction is 
the nfore to l^c acknowledged, as it is shown to 
one whose pen has never gratified the perjudices 
of particular parties, or the vanities gff*pa|tjcuiar 
men. "Whatever the success nmy prewe, I shall 
never repent of an undertaking in ^vhich I have 
experience’d thft candour an/ friendship of go 
many persons merif ; cyid in ^wlfich I hopeWo 
pass some of those years of you'^jj that are.geii?- 
rally lost in a circle of foyies, dfter a manpef 
neither wholly uimsefulj^o others,, uof disagree-* 
able to' myself.* 

Pork. 



T/IE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


Aobirk I loveliest village of the plain, 
"Wliero liealtB and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain^ 
Whore smiling Spring its earlLst visit paid. 

And parting sun?incr’s lin^eri ig blooms delay’d; 

Dear lovcTy bovvers of i^fxoeenoe and ease, 

S<5ats of my youth, when every^sjort could please; 
How (fTten have I loiterM o er thy green, 

Whore hunablo Iiappiness endear’d ^ach scene! 

Hhw often have 1 paus’d on every chariu-r- 
The sholtorU cot, the cultivatecf farm. 

The never-failing br^ok, the hu^y mill, 

•the decent church that tc^pp’d the neighbouring hill; 
The hawthorn bu^U, with seats beneath tlic shade. 

r 

For tailing age and wh\sp’r4ng lovers made! 

How often have I Moss’d the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the train, from labour fiee, 

Ledrup tiiyir spoiFs beneath the sjireading tree — 
While in#ny a paYune circled in the shade. 

The young cdiitenftng as the old survey’d. 

And many a s^an^jh^frolick’d o’er Ihe^^round, 
And^leights cf aft and fqa^iS (3F strength went round; 
And still, as ea#b repeated pleasure tir’d, 

Succeeding sj^n ts the r^irthful baud inspir’d-*-^ 

I'tie dancing» pjLir^that simply sought renown 
igy holdilRjRit to tire ea^jh other down; 
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The swain, mistnistless of his smutted Iface, 

Wiiilo secret laughter titter’d round the place. 

The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love, 

matron’s glance^hat would those looks re|!t'Ove. 
These were thy charms, sweet Village! sports like tlicse 
With sweet siicoession* taught o^iii toil tofkleaso; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful iuilueuce slTed, , 
These were tliy charms — but all these chafms are fled. 

Sw^cet smiling village, •loveliest ofthe^Iawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and fill thy charms w^itt^irawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrantf| hand is seen. 

And Desolation sadd«ii| all the green: 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stjnts thy smiling phiiii; 

No more thy.glassj brook reflects the day. 

But, chok’d with sedges, works its weedy >Va:y; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest^ 

The hollow-sounding bittern gpuards its ne&t; 

Amidst thy desert walks the* lapwing* fli^s. 

And tires their echoes witlf un'^aried cries; 

JSunk are thy bowers in shapclebs luii^all, 

Anti the long^rass o’ertops the mouldering wall. 

And, trembling, shnukiug from the sjmilcr’s hand. 

Hir, far away thy cluldrcn leave the And. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening illsm prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and mei^ocaj^: 

Princes and lorcls^ay flourish, or jpav^ftule; 

A breath can make tljem, a#»^brcath na« made; 

33ut a bold peasantry, their country’s prtde. 

When 0 ER?e destroyed, can neverAe supplied., 

A^tiine* there was, ere Eil^land’s gilofa « 

When every rood of ground maintain’d its 
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Jur I>abour spread her wholesome ^tore, 

JuBt gave what life requir’d, i>ut gave no more: 

His best companions, innocence ami health, 

And hh best riches, ignorance of Svcalth. 

But times are alter’d; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and^dispocsoss the swain; 

^lon^g the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy w^,aUh and cumbrous pomp repose; 

And every warit to luxury allied, 

And every» nang^that folly^pa^s to pride. 

ThOi?e gentler hours that*T)lenty haclo to bloom, 

TMioae calm (lesires that ask’d little room, 
Thoi><fdieaUhful sports that grac’d the peaceful scene, 
Livjd in each look, and biightcn'd^all the green; 
TlAe&o, far departing, seek a kinder shore, ^ 

And rural aiirtli and manners are no more. 

I 

^ ^;weet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour. 

Thy glddoB forlorn confe %3 thy tyrant’s power. 

Il^e, as I tali^ rn^ solitary roundB 

Amidst thy tanglin|^ w^j(.lks txnd ruin'd grounds. 

And, many a year, elaps'd, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew — > 

Rernesnbranco<^ivako8 with ail her busy train, 

Sjv^llVi a^^my brifct, and turns the past to pain. 

In all«ny wunct^rings round this world of care, 

5n all my Hod has given my share — 

I s'tA had latest hours to q^own, 

Amidst hovel’s to lay mo down; 

T<f husl^p!! out.* life’s taper at the dose, 

And ke^^CMfiame fr<»m wasting, by repose: ^ 
f Btill for pcidq>ttend& us atill, 

Amiti|@^ swains to bIv>w my book-learn’d skill; 
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Aroundnny fire an evening group t6 Tlravv^, 

And tell of all I felt, aifid all 1 saifir : 

And as a liaro, whom hounds and horns pursue, 

^ants to the placcl’rom whence at first she flfew, 

I still had hopes, niy long vexations pass'd. 

Here to return — and dio af home at lastT 
0 bloss’d retirement, friend to life’s decline, 

Retreats from care, that never must be mine! 

How bleat is ho who erdwns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour^with%n^agc of eassc; 

Who (jults a world where stre^g temptations try — 
And, since His hard* if combat, learns to fly! 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep. 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No surly poi’ter strands, in. guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; o 
But on he movoa^^to meet his latter end, 

Angela around befriending Virtue’s -friend; 

Sinks to the grave witli imperceiv’d deCay, 

While resignation gentlyslopCs the way; 

And, all his prospects brightening t(P the last, 

IKs heaven ^mmcnces ere the world he past. 

Sweet w^as the sound, when oft, a^etening’s Vose, 
tJ}) yonder hill the village murmur i&se ; • 

There, as I pass’d with careless stols and sl?w. 

The mingling notes came soften’d ^om below; 

The swain respcjjpsive as the milkjfn.^4 *»ing, 

The sober herd thatjow’d te meet their* young. 

The noisy goose that gabbled o’er the^ool. 

The pla^rful children just lot Iffoso from'sehoel, 
Th<^watch-do^*s voice tha{U>ay’d the wSispering wind, 
jLiid the loud laugh that spolaa the va(^nt mind’ 

K 
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These in sweet confusion sought the shafle/ 

And fiird each pause the nighfingale IkuI jikuIo 
B ut now the sounds of population fail, 

No c^^oerKxl murmurs fluctuate in the gtkl< . 

No busy steps the grajag^grown fool-way tuad. 

For aH the blooming flush of life is fled: 

Afl but yon wjdow’d, solitary thing. 

That feebly bends beside the plashy ^^pring; 

She, wretched matron, forc'd in age, for bread, 

:To strip tHo' brook wdth ma^itlfng esjessos spicad. 

To pick her wintry fagget from the thorn, 
jTo ftee^ her nightly shed, and till morn; 

She only left of all the Iiarmless train, 

Tlij jSad lustoriamof the penbivc plami 

Near yonder copse, where oncj thQk gard<wi smil’d. 
And still v^ore many a garden-flower grovs wild; 
Therd, where a few t^in shiubs the disclose, 

The village preacher’s i^oflest mansion rose. 
cA ifttin he all^tUe country dear. 

And passing rich with fdl-ty pounds a-year. 

Remote fioni towAjf he ran his godly lacc. 

Nor e’er had chang’d, nor wish’d to change, his phiec 
Unskifl'ul ho tolTfi ^11, or seek for power 
By-t^ctrinfes fa&hilbn’d to the varying hour; 

Far other ain^ hisbicjrt had learu’d to prize, 

More bent to raife^ fcpjl fretched than t^rise. 

Ills Lwusc wafi^ M^ffiPto^ll thfi \agra2it train, 
Ilo^chid their |j|j^^l»gs>*but reliev’d their pain; 

^The long-remJSp’d beggar was his guest, 

*V^ose bffarjj OT^ending swept his aged breast; 
*£|^!^uin’d spendthrift, no\'> no longer pi;pud, 

J^ins’d kindro^thero, and hajJ his claims allow’d; 
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The hrofcen soldier, kindly bade to af^iy. 

Sat by Ilia fire, and talk’d the night aWay; 

W('|>t o’er his wounds, or talcs of sorrow dono^ 
g^honlder’d liis crufcli, and show’d how fiolds^wore won. 
Pleas’d with his guests, the good man learn ’d to*glow^ 
And quite forgot their vicefc in^heir woc^ 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

IJis pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the \^ctched was lift pride, 

And even his failings lofcii^ to virtue’s eidt*; 

Put in his tluty, prompt at <?^ery call, 

lie wateli’d and wept|he pray’d and felt for all; 

And, as a bird each fond ondearmciit tiies, 

To tempt its iicw-ftodg’d ofispring to^tlic skies, 
lie tried eaish artj^ i*eprov’d each dull delay, 

Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the w«^. 

Beside the bed where parting l^fc was laid. 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain«hy turns dismay Tl, 

The reverend champion stood: at his ctfmtrol 
]')espair and aug•ui^h fiodMie struggling soul;* 

Comfort came down the ire milling js\y*ctch tOwr^'ise, 

And his las^ faltering accents whisper’d praise. 

At church with meek and unalFec^uk grace, 
tiis looks adorn’d the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double s\^y. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d ft) pray. 

The service piis^ around the pioi^ 

With steady zeal, e^ch holtas\> rustic rah: 

Even children follow’d with endeariiifp^w'ilo. 

And plRck’d las gown, to shasD the good map’s smile, 
ready smile a parent’^^warmth c^p^^eSh’d; 

Thoir wclfaro^pleas’d him, ai>d ihcir cares distress'd; 
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To ^hem tea Ijoart, loy©^ bin griefs were git%n. 

But all his serious thoughts ha^ rodt xa lieaveu. 

As som6 tall cliff that lifts its awful fortn. 

Swells ircm the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Theu^ round its breast^the rolling clouds are spread^ 
^^ternal sunehthe settles^ on ^ts head* 

Besi&e^ yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
tfrith blossomed furae nnprofitably gay. 

There, in his noi^y mansion, fekiird to rule, 

^The village miastea taught h^ Httlc ^hool. 

A man severe he was, an^%tom to view; 

I kn$w him well, and every truai^li knew: 

Well hab the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day^s disastei^ in bis morning face; 

S?uifwell they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 
At ail his j^fces, for many a joke had he; 
h^ulburell the busy wl^sper, cii cling round. 

Convey’d the dismal tidinga when he fro>vn’d. 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

4^ho lor© Jie bore to Icarnmg Was in fault. 

The village all deejiwr’d how much ho knei^ : 

'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 

Lands he could m^sure, terms and tides presage, 

* And e?^^i th^ story ran that he could gauge ; 

In arguing^too, the parson o'vAi’d his skill. 

Far e’en though vanquished he could argue still ; 
j^^hile words of le^n^ length, and thiyjkering sound, 
^maz^ the gashing rustlcl ^fing^d ground, 

^And«stifl they g^d, and still the wpnder grew, 

That ona shot^d carry all ho knew. 

« But fame. ^The very spot 

mafey he triumph’d, is forgot. 

4 
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JMear yonder thorn, that liftft its head 4p h^gh^ 

Where once the sign^poat caught the pa$^ktg eye. 

Low iios that hoiis% where nut*brown draugfatist inspir'd, 

Where gray-beard mirth, and smiling toil retir’d? 

Where village statesmen tapt*d^v»ith looha profound, 

And news much older than their ale went rounds 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlour-splcttdoura jf that festive place i 

The white-wash ’d wall, -^e nicely sanded |U)or, 

The varnish’d cloc\ that elTcjc’d behind the door: 

The chest, c*ontriv’d^a|louble ^ebt to pay* 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day— 

The pictures plac’d for ornament and use. 

The twelve good rules, the royal gaino of goose; 

The hearth, excopf when winter cluird the»dav, 

. • * 

With aspen houghs, and flowers, and fennel gay; 

Whi^o broken tea-s^nips, wise];^ kept for show. 

Rang’d o’er the chimney, glist<fli’d id a row. 

Vain transitory splendours! coifld not all 

Reprieve the tottering mansion from^its fall^ 

Ob|cuie it sinks, nor shall it more impart 

An hour’s importance to the poor innn’^ heart, 

'I^jiither no more the peasan^t shall repair 

To sweet oblivion of his 4^y care; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s ?We, 

No more the woedman’s ballad shalj prevail; 

No more the smitll his dtffekp Srdw sJitll ^har. 

Relax his ponderpns sWngth, and leaiii^e hear; 

The host Jiipuself no^ longer shal^be fonn\ 

Careful to^see the mantling bliss go r^n4*f 

^Nor the maM, half willing J;o be press’d, 

S^all tlaa mg to pass it \o the 
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Ye» ? let the rich deride, the^roud disdain, 

The^e simple hle^^sings of the lowly train; 

To me BKjre demr, congenial to my heart. 

One iftitive charm, than g.11 the gloss of art, 
jjpglpontaneous jcys* wheri naj;,ure has its play, 

Tl^ soul adopts, and owns their firflt-horn sway; 
tightly they frolic o’or the vacant mind, 

XJnenvicd, unmolested, unconfiij^ed; 

But the long^ponip, the midnight masquerade* 

*^With all the freaks of wa^ifon weakh arra} *d- 
cln^^ese, ere triflers half*their w^sh obtain, 

^he toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 

And, even while fasjiion's brightest arts decoy, 

EiTbd heart distrusting asks, if this be jo^? 

Yo friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
Jha rich man’s joys increase, the poor's decay, 
yours to judge, liow vride the limits stand 
Between a splendid and* a happy land* 

* Proud swells the tide^ with loads of freighted oie. 

And shouting FoUy bails them from her sh^c; 

Hoards, even beyond the miser’s wi&h,^|^quiad. 

And rich men #^k from aU the woildjjnrt\ind; 
y^tjcmint^our gaJns* This wealth is but a name 
That leasseB our useful products still the same. 

STot 60 the The man of wealth and pride 

Takes up a supplied; 

Space for his iake* fcv tended bounds, 

lw*ses, equipage, and hounds; 
ThU^^that wraps }\j,s limbs in silken sloth*, 

^obVd^li^ ifsighhourmg fields of half thflar growth; 
seat, whejre )!|j;^Uary, sports are sOert 
•^"aigt^nt sptifl^^the cottage from t% 
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Arouud tlife world eact needfjii prej^TiciUtea, 

For all tlic luxuries the i^rld supplies; 

While thus the land adorn'd for pleasure-j^all 
B^barren splendour j^ebly waits the fall/ 

As some fair female, unadorn and plain. 

Secure to please while youth*confirms her ^eign. 

Slights every borrowM charm that dress supplied? 

Nor shares witli art the triumph of her eyes; 

But when those charms at*6 pass’d, for charms are frail. 
When times advances, aufl. ^hen lovere faih* 

She then shines forth, |plicitot^ to bless. 

In all the glaring impoSonce of dress: 

Thus fares the laud, by luxury betray’d; 

In nature’s simplcstVharms at first a^pray'd; 

But, verging to declln<^ its bplendours rise, 

Its vistas btriko, its palace^:) surprise; 

While, scourg’d b^ famine, from Ae smiling laud# 

The mournful peasant leads Ri^ humble band; 

And while he sinks, without one arm to»savc, 

The country blooms — a gardeft, and a graVe. 

Where then, ah ! where shall poverty reside 
To ’scape Ih^^prossure of contiguous pride? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits ftifay’d. 

He drives his flock to pickf tht scanty bladtf ' 

Those fenceless fields the sous of wealth diviSb, 

And even the t^rC’Worn common is denied. 

If to the city^ped — jjrhat waits tiJ^oro? 

To see profusion thait he miibt not bhai^^; 

To see Jen thousand baneful arts confRin’d 
*ro*pamger luxury, and thin nitukbd; * 
each Joy the sons ofc pleasure \nrfw, 
fellah-creatures’^ hue; 
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Here,^w\jtle tli<' coiii*t5ef glitters in broca<le. 

There tlie pale artist plies the^sickly trade; 

Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display. 
There thib black gibbet glooms beside the way: 
fcThe ^ome wliero PIeast|rc holds her midnight reign, 
r^jiT^re, richly 5cck’d, admits the gorgeous train; 
JPltmultttous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare 
Sure scones like those no trouliles q’er annoy! 

^Sure these dtjiiotefone iiuiTersal — 

Arc these thy serious thqfig]its?-^~ah! turn thine eyes 
^WlTqre the poor houseless shivenn^ female lies. 

She on?e, perhaps, in village plenty bless’d, 

Has ^ept at tales 4 of innocence distiVs'^M: 

modest looks the cottage might ‘adornj 
Sweet as peep‘^ heneatli tlie thorn; 

Ncjvi^lost to all — her friends, her fled. 

Near her betrayer dooi; she lays her head, 

^nd^ pinch’d w>i,h cold, and shrinking from the shower. 
With he£P^y heart deplored that luckless hour, 

\Vlien idly first, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel, ami robes of country h<^own. 

Do thine, swet't^^uimnN! tliino, the loveliest train, 

Do Tatr t'* ribes participate hCr pain? 

Even now^*5perha})a, by cold and hunger led, 

Af proud men’s doors they ask a little lyTad! 


$ Ah,^no! To climes, a^drcarytsccne, 

^here half the conv« worhf intruck‘s between, 
ITUrdligh torrid fainting steps they 


IThrdligh torrid 
Wl^re wild Altfti 
different 
if ai feus terrj 


E itli fainting steps they ^o, 
Aurs to their woe» 
all t^at charm’d before, 
«of th«ft lioriid shoro; 
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Thoi«M% blaming suns that dart a downwArd ray? 

And fiercely shod intolerable day; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
silent bats in drdVsy clusters cling; 

Those poisonous fielda with rank luxuriance crowti^ 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death ardund; 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake 
Where crouching tigers Wliit their hapless prey. 

And savage men more mu#de^ous still than they; 

While oft in whirls tile mad tdJrjiado flies. 

Mingling the ravag’d ia|scape with the skies. 

Far diftcrent these from every former scene. 

The cooling brook, tjiic grassy- vested gyeen; 

The breezy ogvert of the warbling grove. 

The only shelter’d thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven! what sorrows glob’d that parting'day, 
That call’d them from their native walks away,* 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure pass’d, 

Hung round the bowers, and foadly look’d thcir^last. 

And took a long farewell, and wish’d* iji vain 
For* seats like these beyond the western main; 

And shuddering still to fa<;e the di^iai^ deep, 

RAurn’d and wept, and still return’d to weej^’ 

The good old sire, the first, prepar’d to go 
The new-found worlds, and wept for others woo; 

But for himself, unconscious virtue bra^,^ 

He only wish’d for worlds be^end the gra’^o. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her toawitj 
The fondtjompanion of his helpless years,* 

Silen^ wont next, neglectful her cha^ni^^* 

Aaid left a lover^s for a father’s^ arms. 
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With l^vder plmnts the mother spoke her Tirc^^s, 
And hless’d the cot where ev^y pleasure rose; 

And kiss’d her thoughtles babes with many a tear. 
And clesp’d them close, in sorrow ^doubly dear; 
Whilst her foftd husband strove to loud relief 
In all the silent manlKiossi of grief. — 

^ O hixury! thou curs’d by Heaven’s decree, 

‘ How ill exchang’d are things like these for thee! 
How do thy portions, with in4»idious joy. 

Diffuse their plefiauros onl^ destroy! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greafuess grown. 
Boast of a florid vigour not thwr^own; 

At ev<Lry draught large and more large they grow, 
A bloated mass ^f rank unwieldy woo ; ^ 

Till sapp’d their strcngtli, and every part unsound, 
Down, do^wli they sink, and spread a ruin round. 
€i’en now the devastation is begun, 

• ^ t. 

And half the business of Hlestructiou done; 

now, methin^s, as pondering here I stand, 

I see the rural Virtues leave the land. 

Down, where yoK anchoring vessel spreads the sail. 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, ^ 
Downward theyijpove — a melancholy band — 
frdri^tlie shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contentfod Toil, and hospitable Care, 

And kind connubial Tenderness are there; 

And^ Piety wjtl^yibbe>s plac’d above,^ 

And steady CJjyalty, and® faithful Love. 

Alid thoti,gwe|ft Poetry! thou loveliest maid. 

Still whore sensual joys invade; 

Unfit iSHlBto degenerate tjmes of shame 
To ciftcb the heart, or Strike for honest fame; 
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De^r chaining nymph, neglected and Jecricd, 

My shame in crowds, my Solitary pride; 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 

31hat found'st me poor at first, and koop^st me%o;^ 
Thou guide hy which •the nobler^^arts excel. 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare tLee well. 

Farewell! and oh! where'er tliy voice betrie d. 

On Tornea’s cliflTs, or Pambamarca’s side. 

Whether where cquinoctiil feivours glow. 

Or winter wraps the j)olaf w^ild in snow. 

Still let thy voice, prev ulmg ovfr time. 

Redress the rigours of '^h' inclement clime; 

Aid slighted Truth: with thy persuasive strain 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage oS gain; 

Teach him, that states,^ of native strength possess’d, 
Though very poor, may still be very bless’rt;' 

That trade's prourif^ empire hastes swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labour’d Tnqie away; 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and "the sky. 

Goldshitu, 



JV/ESSIAII, 

A sacred Eclogue in imitation of VirgiVs Pollio* 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ! beg^n the song: 

To hcavcAly th^ntios subli|^ief strains bolong. 

The mossy fountains ajiB. the shades, 

T^iO dreams of Pindus and the;Aoniaii maids. 
Delimit no more — 0 Thou my voice inspire 
\V]jo touch’d l^iah’s hal]ow\l lips with fire! 

•• Hapt into future times, the banl begua: 

A Virgil^ siiall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son! 

Frtyn Jesse’s root behold a branch arise, 

• 

Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the shies : 
T|je ethereal ipirit o’er its leaves shall move. 

And oa Its top dcseonde thh mystic dove. 

Ye heavens ! frqjn high the dewy nectar pour, 
An^tfin soft silence shod the kindly shower ! 

The sick and «r^k the healing plant shall aid, 

]]gr^irf a shcUett and from heat a shade. 

All cridSba shall ce^, and ancient frauds shall fail ; 
*Beturaing Jhstice^^aloft her scale : 

Peace o’er t^aj|WraSier olive wand^tend, 

And white-jil^'illl^c^a^ from, heaven descend. 

expected mem! 

^ll^riigi|flPPIght, %«picious Babe, be hornf 
^ee, Nati^^aiilos her ea^iflbt wreathe to bi^ng, , 
With’ all the incense ofHlie breathing spring: 
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Se? lofty tjcbanon lib head advance, 

See nodding forests on tllb monritamB dance: 

See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 
liWid OarmeVs flowery top perfumes the skiosl 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely <fgsort cheers ; 
Prepare the way! A Go4, atlod appears! 

A God, a God! the vocal hills reply; 

The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity. 

Xio, earth receives him frdm the bending skies! 
Sink down, ye mountains^ s^d ye valleys rise! 
With heads declined, cedar^^ homage pay ; 

Be smooth, yo rocks ;*yg rapid floods, give way. 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold: 
Hear him, yo deaf ; «.nd all yo blind, l^bold! 
lie from thick films shall purge the visual ray. 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day:* • 

^Tis ho the obstructed paths of sousid shall clear. 
And bid new music charm th6 unfolding ear: 

The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego. 
And leap exulting, like thc%oiHiding roe, 

Ho sigh, no murmur, the wide world^siiall hear; 
Frdm every face ho wi|>es off every tear. 

In adamantine chains shall death he Ixtimd, 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel the eternal woun^* 

As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care. 

Seeks freshest pasture, and tho purest air* 
Explores the lost^the w^dcring shocg^i^cets. 

By day o'orsoes them^ and night prot&ts; 

The tender lambs ho raises in his arxu4S^ 

Feeds fr<?m his hand, and in hisabosom wftrmsi 
Thu^ shall mankind his gu^dian care*en^go, 
The promised father of the future age.^ 

F 
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No JDjore*' shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet witfa hateful eyes^ 

Nor fields with gloaming steel he cover’d o’er. 

The brazen trnmpots kindle rage no more; 
Nutriiseless lances intgf scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in^a plough-share end. 

$heir palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun ; 

Theii* viiies a sliadow to theii:**race shall yield, 

And the same hand that sr»w‘*d, shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts wi^ surprise, 

Sees lilies spring, and sudden *efdui‘e ri'^e; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
Nc'*' falls of wat 3r murmuring in his ear, 
yia rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The groei^feed trembles, and tlie buliush nods. 

‘JV’actc sandy valloyr once perplex’d with thoi u ; 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn: 

T(^ leafless shrubs the flowery palms succeed. 

And odorous myrtle to ^hc noisome weed 

The lambs with eswolves shall graze the verdant mead. 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead. 

The steer and^iln at one crib shall meet, 

An^ hafri^less serpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 

The smfiing infant in his hand shall take, 

Tho created basilisk and speckled snake, 

Plea^d, tho grii^ lustro of the scaleig^ survey, 
AndwUh^theTr forky tongue bhall innocently play. 
Elfl|^H|||rn’d ^th light, imperial Salem rise! 

toD^ery head? and lift thy eyes! 

Sejfl|p(ng f£co '{by spaciipis courts adorn; 

aon$| and daughters yet unborn. 
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Inacrowding raalcB on every side arise,* 

Demanding life, impo^eq^ for the skies! 

See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

AV^alk in tliy light, and in thy temple bend ; 

0 CO thy bright altars^throng’d with prostrate kini^. 
And heap’d with products o&SaSebn sprix^s! 

For thee Idumea’s spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains gibw, 

See heaven its sparkling f>ortals wide display, 

And break upon the* in » flood of day! 

No more the rising stei^hall gild the morn. 

Nor evening Cynthia ^1* her silver horn; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O’erflow thy courts : the Light himsel? shall shine, 
Jlcvcal’d and God’s etcfnal day be thine! 

The seas sliall waste, the skies in smoko decay, 
Bocks fall to dust.Tind monn^ins melt away; 

But fi\M his word, his saving pJwcr ftmains; 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy oyu "ftlnssiAn reigjis! 


Pope. 



THE VO\AGE. 


Ships, I Will (lesciie \Oii 
Aiuid&l till* main, 

4 will come and try \ou, 

\Miat \oii aie piotctling, 

Anil piojoctmi;, 

What s vojir ind and aim. 

One goes abihad for Tncfciiamiujiand tiading, 

Another ^tajs to keep ins coui^iy fiom iinadnn!:, 

A thud I'l coming lioiSt witli fidi and wiallliv lading. 

Hallo! my faiicie, whiti/or'will thou 

Oii> PoLM. 

'|’ 9 an American-visiting Eurq)c, the long voyage 
he has to make is an excellent ])re]){'.ratjve. The 
temporary /absence of worldly scenes and cm- 
ployrfteiits, produojs a stale mind peculiarly 
fitted to receive new and vivid impressions. The 
va;iit space of i^\vaters that separates the hemis- 
pheres is like a blank «page in existence. Tlu'ie i.s 
no gradual tranwtion by which, as in Europe, the 
features and population of one eomitry blend al- 
most impcrccidihly with those of afiotlier. From 
the pioinoiit you lose sight of the land you have 
left, all i». vacancy until you step on the Opposite 
shojfe, and aie launched at once into the bustle 
and novelties o( another world. ♦ 

In ttavclli%'*'Ti)y land there Is a continuity of 
sjeng, andj^ connected succession of persons and 
t^gcidentjfeat ca/ry on the, story of Ijfc, and les- 
&l)sci)ice and .separation. We 
^1^ itjewuc, "a lengthening chain*’ at each re- 
Hamofwir pilgrimage ; but the chain is uiibrok- 
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cjn ; vfe csfi trace it back link by fink ; ftntl we feel 
(hat the last of them* still grapples us to home* 
But a wide sea voyage severs us at once. It 
TwaJ^es us conscioxft of being cast loosd from the 
secure anchorage pf settled life, and seijt adrift 
upon a doubtful world. •ItInterpoSes a guj^siot 
merely imaginary, but real, between us'and our 
homes — a gulf subject to tempest, ’and fear, and 
uncertainty, that makes distance palpable, and 
return precarious. 

Such, at least, was the* case w'ith myself. As’ 
1 saw the last bbimline df my native land f^de* 
away like a cloud in the horizon, it seemed a» if 
I had closed one volume of the world and ils 
concerns, and had time for meditation, bfifjwfi JL 
opened auotlfer. Tlvit land, too, now vanishing 
from my view, which contained all tlmt Avas most 
dear to me in life* what vieisfitudesmi^hl ’occur 
in il — what changes iniglft dakcj place in me. be- 
fore I should visit it again. Who cnii toll Avken»hc 
sets forth to wander, wliitlrer he may be driven 
by the uncerlain currents of e.vinlencc; or when 
he m.ay return; or \Ahethor it may over be his lot 
to revisit lhe*sccnes of bis cliil(ll*ood ^ • 


1 stiid that at sea all is vacancy ; I ^shc/uld, cor- 
rect the expression. To one given to dty-dreanj- 
ing, and fond of losing himself in feverics, a* sea* 


voyage is full of^nbjects for meditation ; but thcyi 
they arc the woifders flf •tjfe dcc|), end of \bc aiy, 
and rather tend to abstract the n^kid from AvorhT 
ly themes., 1 delighted to 1^11 ov&j* the quart* 
railing,. or tluub to the main tojs o&acalm 
and muSic for hours together on the tranquil bo- 
som ‘pf a summers sea;— to gaze upon the piles 

f*2 
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of golden elouds just peering above lire lio'rizon, 
|ancy them some fairy realms, and peojde them 
with a creation of iny own;— to watch the gen- 
tle undulating billows, rolling'lheir silver voly^ia^ii. 
as if td die away on those haT)py shores. 

/•^hcre was a delitdous sensation of nnngled 
secu,rity ‘and awe with which I looked down, from 
jny giddy height, on the monsters of the deep 
at their uncoutJi gambols. Shoals of ])orpoises 
tfiinbling about the bow o( the ship ; the grampus 
shiwly heaving his hu;;^ fornry above the surface; 
or, the ravenous shaik, (hating like a spectre, 
‘thfougHthe blue waters. My imagination would 
conjure up all that f had heard or read of the 
typtcry world beneath me; of the finny herds 
that roam its fathomless valjeys ; of'thc sha])eless 
monsters tJiat lurk among the very foundations 
of the*earth; and'of those wijd phantasms that 
swell the tales of fishefmen and sailors, 
^Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge 
of the ocean, would* bd another theme* of idle 
speculation. IIow interesting this fragment of 
a world, hastening to rejoin the great nulls' of ex- 
istence!* What*' glorious monumen't of human in- 
■ycntjon‘>tUat has thus triumphed over wind and 
wave ; has brought the ends of the world into 
• communion ; ' has established an interchange of 
blessings, pouripg into the sterile regions of the 
north dll the W;4niries«of the soflth ; has diffused 
tjie light of Iflk^lcdgc and the charities of cul- 
byated life has^ thus bound together those 
cattered Tug^ons of tjic human race, between 
^yhifelruature seemed to have tlmrwn an insur- 
mouiitablc barrier. 
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on<? day descried some shapeless object 
drifting} at a distance. • At sea, every thing that 
breaks the monotony of the surrounding expanse 
^SJAsacts attention. * It proved to be the mast ol 
a ship that must ha,ve bcen'completely wrecked; 
for there were the remains^oTT handkerchief 'by 
which some of the crew had fastened tlifm&#lves 
to this spar, to prevent their being Crashed oH'hy 
the waves. There was no tract? by which the 
name of the ship* could be ascertained. Th% 
wreck had evidenil^ drifted about for maifiy 
months; clusters of shell IMi had fastened about 
it, and long sea weedS flaunted at its sides.’ Jiut 
where, thought I, is the crew ? Their struggle 
has long been over— they have gbne down a’ttk’sit 
the roar of life tempest — their bonesj lie whiten-* 
ing among the caverns of the deej). • Silence — 
oblivion, like the waves, haveVlosed oyer' them, 
and no one can tell the story of .their end. What 
sighs have been wafted aftqr thtit ship;»wliat 
prayers offered u]) at ’thfc deserted fireside of 
home ! How often has the mistress, the wife, the 
motheV, ]>ored over the daily news, to catch some 
casual intelligence of this rovA* of tl^e deep. 
Ilow* has expectation darkened intsf^rt^jioty — 
anxiety into dread — and dread into* despair ! 
Alas! not one memento shall evtr return* for 
love to cherish. * All that shall be known, is 
that she sailed from Tiear.^port, mid was uev^w 
heard of more !” 

The sight of this wreck, usual, gave risc*tf 
many dismal anecdotes.. This was.*particulfiri^ 
the'easo'in the evening, wTh^n the wcathei;, which 
had hitherto been fair, began to "look wild ‘and 
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tlircateuin*-, aiuf gave indieationf* of ofto of*lli()Kt* 
ftudden storms that will smnetimos break in upon 
the serenity of a summer voyage. As we sat round 
the dull li^ht of a lamp in the fiabin, that madg,/’'w 
gltiom jinore ghastly, every one had his tale of 
ship-, wreck dVid dls^kster. 1 was particularly 
struck il'ith a short one related by the captain. 

• As 1 wastonce sailing.” said he, “in a fine stout 

ship, across the banks of <NevvfoundIand, one of 
those heavy /ogj. that preyailnn those parts ren- 
dered it impossible fonfis to^.»^ee far a-head even 
iiirtlKj day time ; but at nigfit the weather was so 
thick 'th“.t we could not distinguish any object at 
twice the length of the ship. 1 ke])t lights at the 
IVeail, and S constant watch forward to look 
out for fisliing smacks, which are accustomed to 
lie at anchor on the banks. The wind was blow- 
ing & smacking brc(Pze,and w c \vere going at a great 
rate through the water." Hnddenly the watch gate 
the alarm of* a sail a-hcad — it was scarcely ut- 
tered bclbrewe were opdu her. She was a small 
schooner, at ancshor, with her broadside tow'ards 
us. The crew were all asleep, ami had neglected 
to hoist'a light,* Wc struck her jdst a-midships. 
The fprbtvthc size, and WTight of our vessel hore 
her dowi?"below the waves ; we passed over her, 
and were hurt-ied on our course. As the crashing 
Y^reck W'as smking beneath us, I had a glimpse 
of two'or three nalf-nak^*d‘wrett^ies ru.shing from 
}ier cabin ; they just started From their beds to be 
Swallowed shjteking,by the waves, I heard their 
mingling with the wind. The blast 
IlfM our cars Swept us out of all farther 
Ibail never forget that cry ! It was 
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pmetime'before we could put IKe ship about, 

lie was under such haad-way. Wc returned, a^ 
.icarly as wc could guess, to the place where the 
K-sljponer had anchtwed. We cruised about for se- 
veral hours in th^ dense log. We fired sig#ial 
guns, and listened if we mi{?ht heai^the hallo<\ of 
any survivors : but all was silent — we neve^ saw 
or heard any thing of them more.” 

I confess these storips, for a time, put an end 
to all my fine, fancies. ^ The storm increased with 
the night. The sej^as lushed rato^ tremendous' 
confusion. There was a fearful, sullen soupd of* 
rushing waves, and’btoken surges. Degp ‘called* 
unto deep. At times the black volume of clouds 
over head seemed rent asunder by flashes ofi Hghl'’ 
ning that quivered along the foaming liilTows, 
and made the succeeding darkness doiiJdy terrible. 
The thunders bellowed over*the wild wva'ste of 
waters, and were echoed and prolonged by the 
mountain weaves. As I saw the sdiip staggcryig 
and plunging among these roaring caverns, it 
seemed miraculous tluit she regained her balance, 
or preserved her buoyancy. Her yards would dip 
into the watci^ her bow was almo!*t,buried beneath 
the vraves. Sometimes an impendina«<sfii;gp ap- 
peared ready to overwhelm her, and n»thiiig but 
a dextrous movement of the helm preserved . her. 
from the shock.* 

When I rctirefl to nty *0*1)10 awful scene 
still followed me. ' The ’whistl^Rof the^wind 
through the rigging sounded ]ike*OTiercarw3ii|P- 
ings. .The creaking of the*mastgj^{f straiuiij^* 
and groaning of bulk heads, as t!^ ship labour- 
ed in ^ the weltering sea, *werc -frightful. As 1 
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hearcf the* wavPs rushing along the Side Of thjc, 
^ip, ail’d roaring in my v»ry ear, it seemed as if 
Weath were raging round this floating prison, 
seeking f&r his prey : the inert* starting of a 
tliQ ya\Viiing of a seasn migh^ give him entrance. 

A fine da}^, howerer, with a tranquil sea and 
favouring breeze, soon put all these dismal reflee- 
U<ms to fliji^it. It is impossible to resist the 
gladdening influence of jiue weather and fair 
Hiind at sea„ When the s^ipds decked out in all 
*h«r canvas,* every sajl* su^ed, and careering 
■gaily, over the curling^waveClmw lofty, how gal- 
iaut she^ippears — ^liow she seems to lord it over 
the deep ! I might fill a volume with the reveries 
of, a^sta voyage,»for with me h is almost a con- 
fiinial reverie — but it is tiiije to get to shore. 

It was a. fine sunny morning nheii the thrill- 
ing fi'y of “land!”dwas given ffom the mast head. 
None but those n ho ‘'have experienced it, can 
foyn ffn idea of the delicious throng of sensations 
which rush into ah American’s bosom, when he 
first comes in sigjvt of Europe. There is a volume 
of associations with the very name. It is the land 
of promi ^e, teepvng with every thing of which his 
childhotd, has heard, or on which his studious 
years liawe pondered. 

Erom that rime until the moment of arrival it 
was all feverish excitement. The sliips of w iir, that 
prowled like ifuhrdiar>»g,iant& alohg the coast; the 
ncadljinds oft^land, stretchibg out into the chan- 
the WmSsfi mountains, towering into the 
■^^puds ; afl^jli'q obj^ct^ of intense interest. As 
Ve s,^iled jBp the Mersey, I reconnoitred the 
wiypi toichcope. My eye dwelt with do- 
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light On n&it cottages, with theiT triiil sjirubhe- 
ries and green grass-plots. , I saw the moulder-, 
ing ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy, and the 
4i^j^r spire of a village church rising ‘from the 
brow of a neighboijring hill ; — all were 5har«c- 
teristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favourable, '.that 
the ship was enabled to come at onoe to the pibr^ 
It was thronged with people ; some, idle lookers- 
on, others eager expectgmts of friends jor relative!* 
I could distinguislLthe ^nerchant to whom tl»e 
ship was consigned/* I knew him by his calcu- 
lating brow and resMess air. His haipls* wvte 
thrust into his pockets ; he was whistling thought- 
fully, and walking to and fro, a small spacti hj^^/ 
ing been accorded hipt by the crowd, in defer-i 
ence to his temporary importance. 'There were 
repealed checringg and salutations interch&yged 
between the shore and thb ghip^ as friends hap- 
pened to recognise each other. *1 particulajly 
noticed one young woman of liumble dress, but 
interesting demeanour. She .was leaning for- 
ward from among the crowd ; her eye hurried 
over the ship as it neared the «Jiore, to catch 
some 'wished for countennee. She seeweel ^|pajf- 
pointed and agitated ; when 1 heard ^&inf voice 
call her name. — It was from a poor sailor who 
had been ill all the voyage, and had excited tl^ 
sympathy of cvfiry one. on bo^dJ Wh'en the 
weather was fine, Ris messmates, had spread a 
mattress fpr him on deck in the*shade, but,(C^ 
late his.illness had so incyeaSed, tJiat hfi had tak' 
en to his hammock, and onlv breathed a wish that 
he might see his wife before he *died. He ‘had 
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been ’Iiqlpfcd on* deck as we came ujf tlie' rivqr 
^nd was now leaning against the shrouds, will 
a countenance so wasted, so pale, so ghastly, 
that it was no wonder even Ifiie eye of atfcyt’.' 
did not recognise hio. But^at the sound of hi^ 
voice, Iier ej^ darteu on his features ; it read, at 
onc(fe a vhole volume of sorrow ; she clasped hci 
Jia'^uls, uttered a faint shriek, and stood wringing 
them in silent agony. „ 

% All now wds hurry anc^ bustle. The meetings 
of ac({uaintances — thu ffrci^Wgs of friends — the 
copaultations of meir of business. 1 alone was 
soiitafy^,and idle. 1 had lid friend to meet, no 
cheering to receive. I ste])ped upon the land of 
W JC''^^'^‘^^tbers-^but felt that I was a stranger 
an the land. 


lit VINO. 



IIOSCQE. 


In the service of mankind to be 
A guardian i?od below ; still to employ 
The mind’s brave ardour in heroic aims. 

Such as may raise us (^er the groveling herd. 

And make us shing for ever — that is lile. ^ 

•ThoUpson. 

One of the first plj^ics to* which a stranger^ is 
taken ill Liverpool, ls»the Athenaium. It^s fcstib- 
lished on a liberal and judicious plan ; it con- 
tains a good library, and spaciotts reading 'roofi^j 
and is the great literary resort of the place. Ga 
there at what hour you may, you are eure to find 
it filled with grave-looking personages, •dQpply 
absorbed in the study of newspapers. 

As I was once visiting this haunt of the learn- 
ed, my attention was altract&d to a person just 
entering the room, lie was advanced in life, tall, 
and o£ a form that might once have been com- 
manding, bufrit was a little bowing by time — per- 
haps Jjy care. He had a noble lioma*fstyJ[e 6f 
countenance ; a head th^t would havS *ple*ascd a 
painter; and though some slight Arrows on his- 
brow showed *hat wasting thought had beeji 
busy there, yet Ws ey® stiU beaifTcd with 'the fife 
of a poetic soul. There* was something jn his 
whole ap^yearance that indicated a being o£ % 
differen.t order from the b^usfling j;ac^art)und hii^.* 
I enijuired hifs name, and was informed that it 
was Jloscoe. I drew bacTc with an involuntary 

G 
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feeling of •vencfatioii. This, then, was an aulhm; 
pf celel)rity ; this was one, of those men, whost 
voices have gone forth to the cntls of the eartli; 
with whose minds I have communed even in tb» 
.soFtudtes of Americav Accustomed, as we are in 
our' country, ^o knol/ Europ'ean writers only by 
the^ works, we cannot conceive of them, as of 
other men, enj^rossed by trivial or sordid pur- 
suits, and jostling' with the crowd of common 
viinds in the dusty paths of life. They pass bc- 
“fere our imaginations like superior beings radiant 
with the emanations of tkeir own genius, and 
'Tsu^Tounded by a halo of literary glory. 

To find, therefore, the elegant historian of the 
M'^dici, mingling among the busy sons of traffic, 
at first shocked my poetical ideas ; but it is from 
the very circumstances and situation in which he 
has been placed, that Mr. Roscoe^erives liis 
highest claims to adn.iration.' It j^nteresting 
to notice how some minds seejn alnmt to create 
themselves, springing up under evep disadvan- 
tage. and working their solitary but irresistible 
way through a thousand obstacles. Mature seems 
to delight in disappointing the assiduities of art, 
with, wP.t'ili it would rear legitimate dulness to 
maturity • and to glory in the vigour and luxu- 
‘riance of her>chance productions. She scatters 
the seeds of genius to the winds, f iid though some 
may peHsh aiho‘i5g the sfocy places of the world, 
and some be cjioked by the thorns and brambles 
c.** early adversity, yet others will now and then 
•i^riJitropt even in the clefts of the rock, struggle 
brjiyw up into sunshine, and spyead' over their 
steril^birth-place all the beauties of vegetation. 
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SuPh ha\ been the case with Mf! Roscoe. ' Bom 
in a place aj)parently» ungenial to the growth of 
literary taloit ; in the very market-place of trade; 
vaij^out fortune, family connections, or patr<Sn- 
age ; self-prompted, self-snstained, and ’ almost 
self-taught, he has conquered every obstacle, 
achieved his way to eminence, and, having be- 
come one of the ornaments of the nation, has 
turned the whole forcQ of his talents and influence 
to advance and eml)ellish his native town. 

Indeed, it is thi^^ last?' trait in liis character 
which has given hini the greatest interest in my 
eyes, and induced me particularly to poiijt him.but 
to my countrymen. Eminent as are his literary 
merits, he is but -one among the manyi‘distin- 
guished authors of this intellectual nation. *rhey 
however, in general, live but for their own fame, 
or their own plej;isures. Their private history 
presents no lesson to the, world, or, perhaps, a 
humiliating one of human frailty and inconsis- 
tency. At best, they are f)rone to steal away 
from the bustle and common-phicc of busy exist- 
ence r to indulge in the selfishness of lettered 
ease ; and teP revel in scenes of mental, but exclu- 
sive,* enjoyment. 

Mr. Roscoe, on the contrary, has Plaiirfed none 
of the accorded privileges of talent. lie has shut 
himself up in im garden of thought, nor elysium 
of fancy; but Mhs gone, forth illt(5 the llighways 
and thoroughfares 6f life”; he has. planted bowers 
by tlie w^ side, for the refreslnftent of tiie .rfl- 
grim and tlje sojourne^, Snd liaS opened -pmc 
fountain.s, whej-e the labouring man ^m ay turn 
aside , from the dust and’ heat ^ of the day, and 
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drink of the living streams of knowlcdjijc. ‘Thete 
is a “ diiily beauty in his life,” on which mankind 
^ay meditate and grow better. It exhibits no 
lo/fty and, almost useless, because inimitable;^ c’-*= 
an^ple of excellence but presents a picture of 
active, 'yet simple iM¥il iinitab'ie virlues, which arc 
within Cilery man’s reach, but which not many 
exercise, or tJiis world would be a paradise. 

But his privaie life is peculiarly worthy the at- 
t.ention of tjie citizens of onr young and busy 
•country, where' literatiSre a\^d the elegant arts 
must grow up side by .side w^tb the coarser jdanls 
lOf 'daily ^necessity ; and imist dcjx'iid for their 
culture, not on the evclnsive devotion of time 
Md wealth, nor the quickening rays of titled 
patrthiage, l)Ut on hours and seasons snatched 
irom the pviNuit of worldly interests by intelli- 
gent and public spirited indi\iduals. 

lie has" shown how‘ much may be done for a 
place^in hoiq> of leisure b) one master spirit, 
and how completely' it can gi\e its own impress 
to surrounding qilyects. Like his own Lorenzo 
l)e Medici, on whom he seems to have fixed his 
eye as on a pyv'e model of auti(piity, he has 
ir>terwptei> the history of his life with the history 
of his hativt town, and has made the foundations 
,of its fame the monuments of his virtues. Wher- 
ever you go in Liverpool, you ‘perceive traces 
ol his ft)otste^s‘tn all «fltat*is elelJant and liberal, 
lie found the tide of wealth flowing merely in the 
tfiannels of ti‘dlfic ; he has diverted l^rom it in- 
sn^ctratingMiyk to refresh the gardens of litera- 
ture. BetW own example and.conkant exer- 
tioajJJW^as effected’ that union of commerce 
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and ike \iU'lloctvial pursuits, “so olo^utntly 
fecominended in one, of his latest writings;* 
and has practically proved how beautifully they 
he hrought to harmonize, and to benefit eadh 
otiier. The nol)le institutions for literaiy and 
scientific purposes, frhich reject sueh creuit^on 
Li\ crpool, and aic giving such an impulic td^the 
public mind, have mostly been originated, and 
hiue all been effectively pron^oted, by Mr. 
Hoscoe: and nhen .we*cousidcr the .rapidly iivi 
creasing opulence and mrigiiitude* of'tliat towny 
\\lii{ h promises to vT^ in commercial importance 
nitii the metropolis.'it will be perceived ^that in 
anakening an ambition of mental improvement 
among its inhabitimts he has effected a^reat 
bonetit to the .cause of British literature. 

In America, we know Mr. lloscoe’^pily as the 
author — in Liverpool he is sjioken of as thoJtapk- 
t r ; and I n us told of his hat ing been unfortunate 
ui business. I could not pit}' fiim,*a^I heard spnje 
ricli men do. I considered him far above the 
reach of my pity. Those whoJive only for the 
world, ,jind in the Avorld, maybe cast down by 
the fiowns of^idvcrsity : but a man like Jloscoe 
is not gto be overcome by the mutatiorm'Sal for-» 
tune. They do but drive him in upftn tlfc "re- 
sources of his own mind : to the sujierior society 
of his ow u thouglits ; which the best of men are 
apt sometime.s totiegle»t,^Md to #b({m abrbad in* 
search of less worthy associates. ^ He is indcr 
pendent of^the world around hi!». He fiv^t 
with antiquity and po.sterity ,• in antfqui^y, in tjie 
sweet comm*unio.n of studious re’tirement; and 

' ;; — - — n* — * 

1 AddrCbs on the opening of the Liverpool Institution, 
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with* posterity^' in the generous aspiring.? after 
future ’renown. The soUtude of such a mind is 
its state of highest enjoyment. It is then visited 
Vy thosa elevated meditatiom which are thejpto- 
ppr aHment of noble souls, and are like manna 
sesgt ffom h*aven,iiL the wilderness of this world. 

While my feelings were yet alive on the sub- 
jeef, it wasjmy fortune to light on farther traces 
'of Mr. Roscog. I was riding out with a gentle- 
«man, to viq,\v the environs of Liverpool, when he 
burned ofi', flirobgh a gJSte, into some ornament C('I 
grounds. After ridvig a short distance, we camo 
^ a -spacious mansion of iVfeestonc, built in the 
Grecian style. It w'as not in the purest taste, 
, yet k had an air of elegance, and the situation 
*w4^ delightful. A fine lawn sloped away from 
it studde(| With clumps of trees, so disposed as 
to break a soft fertile country into a variety of 
landscapes. The Mersey was seen winding a 
broad quiet shefct of water through an expanse 
of green meadow' lapd ; while the Welsli moun- 
tains, blending ijv'ith the clouds and melting into 
distance, bordered tlie horizon. . 

This was R<pscoe’s favourite recidenoc during 
dhe dgj :i^of his prosperity. It had been t^ic seat 
of elegant hospitality and literary retirement. 
The house was now silent and deserted. I saw 
the windows of the study, which looked out upon 
the soft sc^iSfy I h^vo* mentioned. The win- 
dows were closed — the library was gone. Two 
jjfe three ill-faVoured beings were loitering about 
^tli^mlace, wliom my fancy pictured into retainers 
if We law! it was )ike visitjng 'some classic 
iountdin, that had 'once swelled its pure ;vaters 
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in a stcreX sliade, but finding it ^ry and dusty, 
with the lizard and the toad brooding bver the 
shattered marbles. 

^ enejuired after tjie fate of Mr. Roscoe’s lihraHy, 
which had consisted of scarpe and foreign* books, 
from many of whichlic had d»awn tht mateViaJs for 
his Italian histories. It had passed underjthe’ham- 
mer of the auctioneer, and was dispersed fibout 
the country. Tlie good people, of the vicinity 
thronged like wreckers to get somg part of tb# 
noble vessel that had bhdn driver! on'shore. I>ifl» 
such a scene admirbf ludiprous associations, we. 
might imagine somClbing whimsical in thisstra0g(v 
irruption into the regions of learning. Pigmies 
rummaging the araioury of a giant, and conteyct 
ing for the possession of weapons which 'thdy 
could not wdeld. We might picture ^o ourselves 
some knot of speculatprs, dijbating with valcu- 
lating brow over lire ^j^int binding aild illumin- 
ated margin of an obsorete*autfto]; ; of the^air of 
intense, but bafllcd sag(iic,ity, with w’bich*so*rae 
successful purchaser aMeinpte,d, to dive into the 
blacki-letter bargain h^iad secured. 

It is a beasitiful incident in t^e story of Mr. 
llos«oe’s misfortunes, and one wbicli./i«cnnot fail 
to interest the studious mind, that»the parting 
with his books seems to have touched upop his, 
tenderest feelings, and to have been the only cir- 
cumstance lhatp could prpvokelthp notice of Ifis 
muse. The scholar only *knows how dear these 
silent, yet eloquent, companions tif pure thdugliis 
and innocent hours becomte in the season o/ at^ 
versity. Wheii all thatjs worldly fhms to dross 
around us, these only retain their steady value. 
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VUicft fricfids gl'ow cold, and the convrfsc af inti- 
mates IdngnislWs into vapi^I civility and common- 
place, these only continue the unaltered count<*- 
n|ticeof lyippierdays, and chopr us with that tr,ue 
friendsdiip which nevei- deceivedhope, nor desert- 
ed sprrbw. 

1 do not wish to censure : but, surely, if the 
people of Liverpool had been properly sensible 
of what was di\e to Mr. Roscoe and themselves, 
library would never fiavp been sold. Good 
•VBorldly reasbns 'may, dcfcibtlc^ss, be given for the 
.circumstance, which jt woulh be difficult to cotn- 
tbaj. with others that might sefem merely fanciful ; 
but it certainly appears to me such an opj)ortu- 
^ii|y ar seldom occurs, of cheering a noble mind 
sir dggling under misfortunes, by one of the most 
delicate, bprmost expressive tokens of public 
sympathy. It is difficult, however, to estimate 
a man of genius properly who is daily before our 
eyes. lie b^edmes'' mingled and confounded 
wilEh "otlier men. Iljs great qualities lose tlieir 
novelty, and w'ej,hecomejj|oo familiar with the 
common materials win eh form the basis even of 
the loftiest cha^’acter. Some of Mr. Roscoe’s 
t6wnsnu;n^.may regard him merely as a man of 
business ; ethers as a politician ; all find him 
.engaged like themselves in ordinary occupations, 
ami surpassed, perhaps, by themselves on some 
pliints of wojfltfiy wisdom. E . en that amiable 
and unostentatious simfilicity of character, which 
a’ves’the namoJdss grace to real excellence, may 
jcfiu'^e hin> to'iic undervalued by sonie coarse 
jn'indSj y?tj|pdb not knoW that true w'ortli is al- 
glare and” pretension. But the man 
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of letters wlho speaks of Liverpt)ol, spealw of it 
as the residence of Roscoe. — The intelligent 
traveller who visits it, inquires where Roscoe ^ 
to ^3 seen. — He is the literary laiid-marh of tlyfe 
})laoe, indicating itj> existe|jce to ,the distant 
scholar. — He is like Poinpey’’s column at.*!^.!- 
exandria, towering alone in classic dignity. 

The following sonnet/addressed hy Mr. Roscoe 
to his hooks on parting »v^ith them, i8 alluded to 
in the preceding arth,le. K any thing can adcf 
effect to the pure feeling add elevated thought 
here displayed, it is the* conviction that th« whofe 
is no efl'nsion of fancy, but a faithful transcript 
from the writer’s heart : — 

TO MY BOOKS. 

• . . * 

As one, who, destined fronF his friends to part, 

Ivejrrets his loss, hut hu]>es a«;atn ere wliile 
To share their converse and tinjoy their bimlc. 

And tempers, as he may, affliction's dart ; 


Thus, loved associates, chiefs of elder art, 
Tcacli#/s of wisdom, wdio could cluje beguite 
^ My tedious Jiours, and lighten every 
1 ^ow resign you ; nor with fainting hearts 

For pass a few short years, or days, or hours, 
And happfer seasons may their <Jawn unfold^ 
And all Jour sact’ctlfdlow&lii]^ restore ; 
When, freed from earth, iinfimited its jiowers, 
Mind sliall with mind direct communion hold, 
And kindred spirits me£t to part^o mpro. 
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The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As areTbe conceal'd comforts of a man 
Lock'd up, in woman’s love. I scent the air 
Of bJcssinj^s, when 1 comi; but near the house. 

What a delicious breath marriage sends forth... 

The violet bed's not |W(Seter.^ 

Middleton. 

I haVf often had occasioned remark the fortitude 
with which women sustain the most overwhelm 
i.’j.sr reverses of fortune. Those disasters which 
break down the spirit of a man, and prostrate 
him in the (lust, seem to call forth all the cnergicf 
of , the softer sex.'^nd give such intrepidity an<- 
elevation to thpir character, that at times it ap 
proaches to sublimity. Nothing can be moia 
touching than to Cchold a soft and tender female 
who had been «11 weakness and dependence, am 
alive to every trivial roughness, while treading the 
prosperous patois of life, suddenly rising in menta 
tor/'e lu he the comforter and support (^r* of he 
husband u\ider misfortune, and abiding, with uii 
shrinking firmness, the bitterest blasts of adver 

. . 0 .‘ . 

As the vine, Vhich has* long fwined itsgracefn 
foliage abou^hei^ak, and been lifted by it into 
tsunshinc, wlren the hardy plant Js rifted by 
'>Ui 2 thuriderbojt, clihg round it with its caressing 
tendri|s, and hind up its shattered houghs ; »o iV 
it beautifully *ordered by Providence thart wo 
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, man, % the mere dependant and ornament of 
man in his ha])pier hours, should be his stay and 
solace when smitten witli sudden calamity ; \riiid- 
iim herself into the jugged recesses of his nature 
teimcrly supporting the drooi)ing head, aiid.biiul^ 
ing uj) the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who»Ead 
around him a blooming family, knit togethet hi 
the strongest affection. “I can wish’you no bet- 
ter lot,” said he, with eflthusiasm, '‘than to have 
a wife and children. — If ynu are prosperous, tlierg 
they are to share yoUv prolsperity ; if otherwise, 
there they are to comfort you.” And, indee<f,*I 
have observed that a married man falling info 
misfortune is more ,apt to retrieve his situation 
in the world than a single one ; partly becaasfe’ 
he is more stimulated'to e.vertion by. the neces- 
sities of the helpless and beloved beings who de- 
pend upon him for* subsist;ence ; but chiefly lie- 
cause his spirits are soothed mid relieved by 
domestic endearments, and hie self-respect keiOt 
alive by finding, that thoug*li all abroad is dark- 
ness apd humiliation, yet therc'is still a little 
world of love home, of which he j^s the monarch. 
Whergas a single man is apt to rurf to w<>ste and 
self-neg?ect ; to fancy himself lonely hbtin- 
doned, and his heart to fall to ruin yke some de- 
serted mansion, for want of an inhabitant. 

These observations <yill fo miiMl.a littJe do-» 
mestic story, of which I wSs oneda witness. My 
intimate friend, Leslie, had marrigd a beautiful 
and accomplished girl, wha had been .brouglfA 
up in the mklst of fashioilkble life'. #5he had,* it 
is true, ho fortune, but ftiat of piy friend was 
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ampk’; iwul he delighted in the .inli/ipu+ion <; 
indulging hev in every elegant pursuit, and admi 
ni&tering to those delicate tastes and laucies tha 
sv;>rt‘a(l a kind of witchery about the sex. — “ He 
tfe,” said he, “shall be like a fairy tale.” 

The very, ditfcrencc in their characters pro 
duced an harmonious combination : he was of j 
rpibantic and somewhat serious cast ; she wa 
all life and gladness. 1 have often noticed tin 
mute rapture with which he would gaze upoi 
,her in company, of wh’ch her sprightly power 
made her the delight ; aud'liow, in tlie midst o 
applause, her eye would still turn to him, as i 
there alone she sought favour and acceptance 
Wheji leaning qn his arm, he,r slender form con 
tifa^ted finely with his tall manly .person. Tin 
fond confi^kig air with which slie looked up l< 
him seemed to calj forth a flush of triumphan 
pride and cherishing tenderness, as if he doted oi 
liislovelyburthenfoi its very helplessness. Neve 
did ii couple set forw'ard on the flowery path o 
early and well-suited marriage with a fairer pros 
pect of felicity. , 

It Wijs the piishap of my friend- however, Ic 
have embarked his fortune in large speculations 
and ke hrd not been married many months 
when, by a succession of sudden disasters, it wa: 
swept from him, and he found himself reducei 
nlmost*to peubty.^^ ^for time .he kept his situ 
ation to himsejf^^jj^d went about with a haggan 
gountenM|g^jj^4#iira breaking heart . His life wa‘ 
^)ut a pro^cted agony ; and what rendered i 
flioB^ insuiroottable wjgs the nece.s,sity of keep 
Ing up ‘a smile in the presence of his wife; fo 
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could not bring himself to overwhcbo her 
ith the news. She sawf, however, with the quick 
yes of alfection, that fill was not w^ell with him. 
Bhe' mark eel Ins alterfid looks and stifled sighs, ana 
'was not to be dcceiv/?d by Ms .sicklv and/Aapid 
attempts at chcerfulnes.s. She ta.sKed all,*hcr 
sprightly powers and tender blandisliiTfbnt.** to 
win him back to happiness; but she* only drove 
the arrow dee})ei‘ into his soul. The more ho saw 
cause to love her, the wore torturiijg was the 
thought that he was- '.oon to make her wrctchedl 
A little while, thougljl he, ajtd the smile will va- 
nish from that cheek— the song will di« away 
from those lips — the lustre of those eyes will be 
quenched with sofVow; and thh happy hc^it, 
which now beats lightly in that bo^om, will be 
weighed down like mine, by the care.s*aud mise- 
ries of the world. • • . * ’ . 

At length he came to me one ^lay and related 
his whole situation in a tone pf tire deepest de- 
spair. When 1 had heard hhn through, 1 enquir- 
ed, “Does your wife know all •this ?” — At the 
questio’n he burst into an agony of tears. “ For 
God's sake !”Tiied he, “ if you h^^•c any* pity on 
me, don’i mention my Avife ; it is the 11io*tii»ht o*f 
her that drives me almo&t to madness r’ 

“ And why not?” said I. ‘'She fnust know it 
sooner or later : *;;^ou cannot keep H^Vng frqm hw;.* 
and the intelligence ntay, break ‘upon her in a 
more startling manner, than if imparted by your- 
self ; for tbe accents of tljose wq love soften 
the harshest.tidings. Besides, you aye depriving 
yourself'of the comforts of hpr syn^pathy ; and not 
merely that, but also endangering the only bbnd 
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that ran Keep hearts together — an unrescr^ ed com-’ 
nminity of thought and feeling. She will sooii 
perceive that something is secretly preying upon 
^our mind ; and true love will not brook rose, ve ; 
it feels undervalued' and outraged, when even the 
soflfows of tirose it ]oves are concealed from it.”’ 

'^Oh,* but, my friend ! to think what a blow I 
am to give lo all her future prospects — how I am 
to strike her wry soul to the earth, by telling her 
that her husband is a beggar i that she is to forego 
811 the elegancies of life— all the pleasures of 
sQtiety — to shrink with me into indigence and 
obscurity ! To tell her that I have dragged her 
down from the sphere in which she might have 
ijntinued to liiove in constant brightness — the 
light of every eye — the admiration of every 
heart I — How can she bear poverty? She has been 
brought up in ali the refinements of opulence. 
How can she bearm%lect? She has been the 
idol of society. Oh, it will break her heart — it 
will breafk her heart P 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it have 
its flow; for sorrow relieves itself by words, 
■ynteu his parflxysm had subsided, and he had 
relap^d' sftto moody silence, I resunmd ,the sub- 
ject gently, and urged him to break his situation 
at once to hfs wife. He shook his head mourn- 
%lly, hut pqsijively. ^ 

" But how“are you to keep it* from her ? It is 
necessary she should know it, that you may take 
ihe steps proper to the alteration of your circum- 
stances. *fl»u emust^^dbange your style of living, 
Serving £i*|)arig to passf across his cdun- 
enar' don’t let that afflict you. 1 am sure 
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you haf c never placed your happiffess in outVrard 
hhow — yon have yet friends, warm friends, who 
will not think the worse of you for being less 
splendidly lodged; and'surely it does not requirp 
a palat e to be happy with Mary ” 

" I could be happ/ with hef/’ cried he, convul- 
sively, “ ill a hovel ! I could go down with'^her 
into poverty and the dust! — I could — J could — *- 
God bless her ! — God bjess her T’ cjried he, burst- 
ing into a transport of gyief and tenderness. 

“ And believe me, my frjend,” said*I, steppings 
up and grasping him warmly by the hand,, — 
“ believe me she can*be the same with yop. * AJr, 
more : it will be a source of pride and triumph to 
her — it will call fortfi all the latent energies aq4 
fervent sympathies of her nature; for she will re* 
joice to prove that she loves you for yourself. 
There is in every true woman»s heart a spaa’k of 
lieavenly lire, which lies \lormant in flie broad 
daylight of prosperity ; but kindles up and 

beams and blazes in the daffl^iour of adversity. 
No man knows what the wi a^ f diis bosom is — 
no mair knows what a minisMring angel she is— 
until he has gnne with her through.the fiory trials 
of this'iyorld,” 

There was something in the earuesthess ^1* my 
manner and the figurative style of my laugu^e, 
that caught the* excited imagination of Leslie. 

1 know the auditdr I hEd,t« deal^th; abd fol- 
lowing up the impression f had made, I finished 
by persuading hint to go home an^ unburden his 
sad heart to his wife. 

I* rauat confess, notwithstanding aif I had saiJ, 

I felt* some little solicitude Tor thle result.' Who 
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can cak’U^aie o'n the fortitude of one vvhosi* wlio 
life has been a round of pfeasures? Jler^fa 
spirits, might revolt at the dark downward pat 
low humility suddenly pointed out before he 
and iiiight cling to the sunny regions in whic 
they had hitherto ‘revelled! Besides, ruin i 
faslpon&ble life is accom])anied by so many gall 
ing mortilications, to w'hicli in other ranks it is 
stranger. In short, I coiild not meet Leslie th 
^veext naorning without tr^uidnlinn. Tin bad mad 
••‘tjlie disclosure, 

“ And how did sht hear it ?” 

Lilfe an angel ! It seemed rather to be = 
relief to her mind, for she threw her arms rouiu 
-ipy neck, and asked if this was all that had lately 
made me unhappy. But poor givl," added he 
*‘slie caiimjf realize the change welnu^1 undergo 
She, has no idea of ])overty I'lit in the abstract 
she has only read ontin jioctry, where it is allio« 
tq love. She feels^ yet no privation : she sulfei^ 
no loss of accusto^d couvenii'ncics nor clegun 
cies. When wc emne practically to experience 
its .sordid cares, its paltry wants, its petty humili 
ation.s — then v^ll be the real trial.” 

* “ Biit'” said I, " now that you have got o.^cr the 
severest ta^k, that of breaking it to her, the soon- 
er you let llm world into the secret the 'better. 
JThe disclosure may be mortifying : hut then it is 
a single misecy,“aud sbpn over: whereas you other- 
wise^suifer it, in anticipation, every hour in the 
day. It is not ‘poverty so much as pretence, that 
i^arasses “a jtoedmhu — the .struggle between a 
prou(nj|i|i Bd an empty purse— the keeping up 
^ bolKB*'! * *that must soon come to an end. 
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lave ^le courage to appear poot, and you dis- 
arm poverty of its sharpest sting.” On this point 
I found Leslie perfectly prepared. He had no 
false pride himself ; 'Biid as to his wife* She wa|8 
only anxious to comforui to their alterefl for- 
tunes. 

Some days afterwards he called upon me ii\the 
evening. He had disposed of his dwelling house,, 
and taken a small cottage in the country, a few 
miles from town. He Jiad been, busied all day- 
in sending out furniturA, The new establish* 
ment reijuired few articles, and those of the sijn- 
pl(*st kind. All the ’splendid furniture of Jiif. Isyte 
residence had been sold, excepting his wife’s 
harp. 'Chat, he said, was too cltosely assoeiaja^ 
with the idea bf hersejf : it belonged to the little, 
story of their loves ; for some of {lie sweetest 
moments of their cynirtship w’^ere those whe*]\ he 
had leaned over that instrfln^ent,^ and listened to 
the melting tones of her voice. Leonid not, byt 
smile at this instance of romantic gallantry in a 
doting husband. 

He w as now going out to the cottage, where his 
wife had bceff all day supcriiitendhig its arrange- 
ment.* My feelings had become strongly hiter/jsf- 
ed in the progress of this family stor/; and, as it 
was a fine evening, 1 oflered to accompany him. 

He w^as wearftd with the fatij*ues of the day,, 
and, as we walked ouf, tSeJl intolS At of gloomy 
musing. 

Poor Mary !” at length, brokV, with a h’eaty 
sigh, from liis lips. 

And what of her?” asktid I : “ has any thing 
happened to her ?” 

II *2 
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said he, darting an impatient glance, 
“is it nothing to he reduced to this paltry situ- 
ation — to be caged in a miserable cottage — to be 
oi^liged fo toil almost in thd menial concerns of 
her w fetched habitation ?” 

“•Has she' then le'pined at the change ?” 

“(Jiepined! ^he has been nothing but sweet- 
.nbss and gmxl humour. Indeed, she seems in 
better spirits •than I hav.e ever known her; she 
‘lias been tf* me all love, atid tenderness, and 
'tiomfort !” 

/'Admirable girl,’* exidaimed I. “ Y^ou call 
ycurself poor, my friend; you never were so rich 
— you never knew the boundless treasures of ex- 
rcljeilrce you polisessed in thift woman.” 

“Oh! but, my friend, if .this first meeting at 
che cottap<b were over, I think I could then be 
corcfortable. But? this is her.first day of real ex- 
perience: she h?is been introduced into a humble 
divelliug ; sho has been employed all day in ar- 
ranging Its miserable equipments — she has, for 
the first time, dmown the fatigues of domestic 
employment — she has, for the ftrsf time, looked 
around *lier orf' a home destitute bi every thing 
elegant/ almost of every thing convenient; and 
may now be sitting down, exhausted and spirit- 
less, brooding over a prospect of future poverty.” 

Theye wa^ a .degree of probaUility in this pic- 
ture that I euuld nofgaihsay, so we walked on 
in silence. {{ , 

/ ‘ Aft crjLpjt n.ing from the main road a narrow 
lRn<^[j|^lP^ipkl^ shatled by forest trees as to give 
it a air of s, elusion, wc came in sight 

of the'^oof^ge. It was humble enough in its ap- 
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^•aranoc for tlie most pastoral poet ; artd.yet it 
had a pleasing rural took. A wild vine had 
overrun one end with a profusion of foliage ; a 
few trees threw their branches graeefifily over 
it ; and I observed several pots of flowers,*taste- 
fully disposed about the door' “and o*n the grass 
plot in front. A small wicket gate opened upon 
a footpath that wound through some shrubbery 
to the door. Just as wic approaclied, we heard 
the sound of music-^Loslie grasppd ryy arm ; we 
paused and listened. It \^as Mary’s voice sing-f 
mg in a style of the, most touching simplicity^ a 
little air of which her hhsband waspeculiaijlyTond. 

I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm. lie 
stepped forward to* hear more fiistinctly. • 
step made a ndise on the gravel walk., A bright, 
beautiful face glanced out at the window and 
vanished — a light footstep was*heard— and'llLiry 
came tripping forth to meel iv? : s^ie was in a pret- 
ty rural dress of white^& few, wild* flowers were 
twisted in her flue h|P; a fresh bloom was on 
her cheek ; her whole ®kiutenanc« beamed with 
smiles— 1 had never scot her look so lovely. 

“My dear^eorge,” cried she, *‘.l am 'so glad 
you arS come! I have been watching aiwd* watch- 
ing for you ; and running down tlm lane, and 
looking out for you, I've set out a* table under 
a beautiful tree behind the cottage^ ^nd I’ve been* 
gathering some of the tn^ijr delimons strawber- 
ries, for I know you are fond of, them — anjl we 
have such sxcellent cream — and ^,ery thing is 
so sweet aijd still here-»Ofi!” said’ghe* putting* 
her arm. within his, and toojcing up brightly in 
his fate, “ Oh, we shall be so happy 1” 
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Pooy Leslie' was overcome. — lie caught he. 
, to hi.s bosom — hefolded'his arms round her — h 
kissed her again and again — ^he could not speat 
^ut the tears gushed into his eyes; and h 
has often assured me that though the world ha 
sinte gone prosperously with him, and his life ha 
indeed,* been a happy one, yet never has he ex 
.perienced a^moment of such unutterable felicity 


THE BllOKEN IIEAllT. 


I ncM*t luaid 

or anv true aOection, but *twa‘' rupt 
‘With cdio, that, like, the cattipular, I'lts 
•The lca\es ot the bpnng's swettc-it book, tho lovo. 

AJUJDLlfirON 

It is a common practice with those who hav« 
outlived the *suscej)til^lity of early feeling, o 
have been brought upin^hegay heartlessness oi 
dissipated life, ro laugh ajt all love stories, and t( 
treat the tales of romantic passion as mere tie 
pons of novelists and poets. My ouser^ations oi 
huKuth na,turo have induced me to think other 
wise. They have convinced me, that howevci 
the surface of the character may be chilled am 
frozen, by tlje^^ares of the world, or cultivate< 
into mere sihiles by the arts of society, still then 
are ^iormant pres lurking in the depths of the 
iColde|| j||)soin, which, when once enkindled, be 
fcome;.; fe^uoas, and are sometimes de.solating 
in tin' Hpecls, Indeed, I am a true believer in 
he « Saeity, and go to the full exent of his doc- 
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(trines. Shall I confess it ? — I beTieve hi Jirbken 
hearts, and the possibility of dying of disappoint- 
ed love. 1 do not, however, consider it a mala- 
dy often fatal to my Own sex ; but I firmly ’believe 
that it withers down many ’a lovely woinan in- 
to an early grave. 

3Ian is the creature of interest and ambifjon. 
Ilis nature leads him forth into the .‘druggie aitd 
bustle of the world. l*ove is but4lie embellish- 
ment of his early life, qr a song pipe,d in the in- 
tervals of the acts. IJe sleeks for fame, for for ' 
tune, for spaee in the workl’s thought, and ‘lo- 
minion over his fellow fncn. But a womai^^s ti hqle 
life is a history of the affections. The heart is 
her world: it is there her amlfition stri'v^s/®^ 
empire; it is ‘there her avarice seeks for hidden, 
treasures. She sends forth her sympathies on 
adventure; she embarks her diwn soul in* .the 
traffic of affection ; and if sljipiyecked,’ her case 
is hopeless — for it is a bankruptcy* of the lw?a|;t. 

To a man the disappoinfnnent of love may oc- 
casion some bitter pangs : it wownds .some feel- 
ing.s of tenderness — it blasts some prospects of 
felicity; buWie is an active beinj^— he tan dis- 
sipate liis thoughts in the whirl of varied oecv])*- 
tion, or plunge into the tide of pleasure ; or,* if the 
scene of disappointment be too fbll of painful 
associations, he* can shift his a^ode at will an^ 
taking as it were^he wfhg^ of the morniiig, can 
fly to the uttermost parts of the ^arth, and be at 
rest. 

But won\aifs is comparatively a li;{cd, a, sv-' 
clud^, and a nioditative* ly e. She is more the 
companion of her own thoughts and feelings ; and 
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are turned to ministers of sorrow, where shall she 
look for consolation ? Her lot is to be wooed 
and won ; and if unhappy in her love, her heart 
is like some fortress that W been captured, and 
sacked, and abandoned, and left desolate. 

How man'^ brigh'ii eyes grow dim — ^liow many 
soft'^cheeks grow pale — how many lovely forms 
fade away into the tomb, and none can tell the 
cause that blighted their loveliness ! As the dove 
will clasp its wings to its side, and cover and 
conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, so 
it ’s the nature of weman to hide from the world 
the pangs of wounded affection. The love of a 
delicate female is alw'ays shy and silent. Even 
when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to her- 
self; but when otherwise, she burifes it in the re- 
cesses of I er bosom, and there lets it cower and 
brooil among the luins of her peace. With her 
the desire of the heart has failed. The great 
charm of existence is at an end. She neglects all 
the cheerful exercises which gladden the spirits, 
quicken the pufees, and send the tide of life in 
healthful currents through the veins. Her rest 
is broken — the^weet refreshment ocsleepis poi- 
SUned Ijy melancholy dreams — “dry sorrowdrinka 
her blood,” until her enfeebled frame sinks under 
the- slightest external injury. Look for her, af- 
ter a little whilp, and you find frlfendship weeping 
over her untim‘^y grave, and wondering that one, 
who but late^i glowed with all the radiance of 
h<2alth and be|toy, should so speedily .be brought 
?lown to dg^ness and.the worm.” You will bt 
Ipl^ f.som^fwintry chill, some casual indisposi 
Im i l lfj hat laid ‘her low; — but no one knows tb: 
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incntal* malady that previoualf sapped* her 
(strength and made her s© easy a prey to the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and 
beauty of the groves graceful in its form/ bright 
in its foliage, but with the worm preying 'at its 
heart. We find it ’suddenly. witheting, Men it 
should be most fresh and luxuriant. W© sde it 
drooping its branches to the earth, and shedding 
leaf by leaf: until, wasjed and perjshed away, it' 
falls even in the stillness of the forest; and as we 
muse over the beautiful i^jn, we ’strive in vain tc^ 
recollect the blast or thunderbolt that could ha^e 
smitten it with decay.* 

I have seen many instances of women funning 
to waste and self neglect, and disappearing grj-, 
dually from the earth,, almost as if they had be*eii^ 
exhaled to heaven ; and have repeatddjy fancied, 
that I could trace t^eir death through the v.arious 
declensions of consumption^ cold, debility, lan- 
guor, melancholy, until I reached tJie fij'st symp- 
tom of disappointed love. # But an mstance of 
the kind was lately told to me ; tb« cirt^rastances 
are well known in the country where they hap- 
pened, and l^shall but give them* in the* manner 
in which they were related. 

Every one must recollect the tragical stcry of 
young E , the Irish patriot; it was too torch- 

ing to be soon forgotten. During the troubles 
in Ireland he wdfe tried, ^pndemi^d, and bxecut-' 
ed, on a charge of treason.’ Ilis fate made a deep 
impression* on public sympath/.* lie wds ^o 
young— so intelligent — sp ^nerou#*-s« bravp-^ 
so ‘every thing that we ane apt to likS in a young 
man. ' His conduct under trial, too, was so lofty 



and ftitrcpid. The noble indignation with wluci 
be replied the charge of treason against his conn 
try — ^the eloquent vindication of his nanie -am 
bis pafht'tic appeal to posterity, in the hoi)ek‘s 
hour Of coiideninatien — all these entered deeply 
iiita every gbnerous bosom, and en his enemic 
lam^ntud the stern policy that dictated his execu 
tk>n. 

But there jvas one h^art, whose anguish it 
would be impossible to^ debcribc. In happrci 
jia) s and fairer tortunp#, *^he had won the affec- 
ti.qns of a beautiful and interesting girl, the 

lighter of a late celebrated ’Irisli barrister. She 
loved him wilh the disinterested feriour of a wo- 
rganV first and aarly love. When every worldly 
maxim arra}ed itself against him ; when blasted 
in fortune,^ and disgrace and danger darkened 
around his name, iJie loved h\ni the more ardent- 
ly for his very sufferings. If, then, his fate could 
awaken the sympathy, even of his foes, what 
must have been the agony of her whose whole 
,soul was occupied by his image ! Let those tell 
wlio have had the portals of the tomb suddenly 
closed betweeii^them and the beiripr they most 
loved ,ou parth — who have sat at its Ihreslsold, as 
one shut out in a cold and lonely world, from 
w hfiiee all that was most lovely and loving had 
departed. ^ 

But then ttteworrorspfttucha’grave! so fright- 
ful, so dishonored ! There was nothing for memory 
tQ,di^ell on thaf could soothe the pang of separa- 
t|opT— none df those ’tepder, though melancholy 
eircumstjncls ihat endear the parting scepe — no- 
th?!^. tqfmelt feorro'^ into those blessed tears. 
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it, like the dews of heaven, to revive the heart 
the })arching hour ofc anguish. 

To render her widowed situation more deso- 
;e, she had incurrod her father’s displeasure by 
?r unfortunate attachment/ and was an * exile 
rom the paternal rohf. But*oould the sympathy 
find kind offices of friends have reached a spiry so 
shocked and driven in by horror, she# would h*ive 
experienced no want o^consolatioii, for the Irish 
are a people of quick and generous sensibilities. 
The most delicate and cnfirjshing ’attentions were 
paid her by families of wealth and distinctioji. 
She was led into society, and they triec^ by JIl 
kinds of occupation and amusement to dissipate 
her grief, and weanJier from the tragical story gf 
lier loves. Btit it wa^ ail in vain. There are, 
some strokes of calamity that scathe mid scorch 
the soul — that pene»trate to tho vital seat ofl,f.ip- 
piness--and blast it, nevtir, again to put forth 
bud or blossom. She never objected to freqpept 
the haunts of pleasure, but sJidwas as mwcli alone 
there as in the depths of solitude. She walked 
ibout nn a sad ro^erie, apparently unconscious 
of the worW around her. She c^yried with her 
an iinVTird woe that mocked at all the.Uliyi(ysh- 
ments of friendship, and “ heeded not tlu' song 
of the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” . 

The person ^ho told me her^ story had seen 
ber at a masquerade. • TJiere effnt be ub exhi- 
oition of far-gone wretchedness more striking and 
painful thaii to meet it in such a*5bene. To fiiid 
It wandering like a speutri?, lonely and joylesi^;. 
where all around is gay-^to see it dressed out in 
fhe t'fappings of mirth, and lookuig so wan and 
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wo-Ue^oMC, as tf it had tried in vain to clfeat the 
poor heart into a momentary forgetfulness t>f 
sorrow. After strolling through the sj)lcndid 
rooms hp.d giddy crowd with an air of utter ab- 
straction, she sat herself down on the steps of an 
orches'tra, ahd looking about for some time with 
a vdcawt air, that showed her insensibility to the 
p«ansh scene, she began, with the capriciousness 
of a sickly heart, to warliie a little ])lainlive air. 
■She had an exquisite voipe; ‘but on this occasion 
■it was so sinlple,'so touching, it breathed forth such 
a soul of wretehedncbis, that she drew a crowd mute 
at'd sili^it around her, and^nielted every one into 
tears. 

, The story of<onc so true and tender could not 
,'but excite ^rcat interest in. a country remarkable 
for enthu.sia^m. It completely won the heart of 
a brave ofliccr, who paid his addresses to her, 
and thought that one So true to the dead could 
not but provc.afl'ectionate to the living. She de- 
elined his attentidn,, for her thoughts were irre- 
vocably engrossed by the memory of her former 
lover. lie, however, persisted in his suit. lie 
solicit ed not hgt tenderness, but her tstcem. He 
was^a^sCsted by her conviction of bis worth, and 
her sense of her own destitute and dependent 
sit nation ; for she was existing on the kitulncss 
^of friends. In a word, he at Idligth succeeded 
"in gaining her nand, tjiough with the solemn as- 
surance, that her heart was unalterably another’s. 

, lie took hef with him to Sicily, hoping that a 
chenge of scenq might M'ear out the remembrance 
of early wog^. ^She was an amiable and exem- 
plary W’^ll^lfcd made an effort to be a happy one ; 
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but nothing could cure the silent and de\iouring 
melancholy that had efitered into her very soul 
She wasted away in a slow, but hopeless (jjecline, 
and at length sunk Into the grave, the l^ic.tim of 
a broken heart. 

It w^as on her that Moore,’ the distinguished 
Irish poet, composed the following lines*: — 

Sho is far from tlio land whtro her young horo sleeps, 

And lovers around her are^s^hing : 

But coldly bho turns from their ^fazo, and weeps, 

JFor her heart in Lis grave is lymg. 

Slu‘ faings the wild song? of her dear native plains, 

B\ery note which he loved awaking — 

All! little they think, who*delight in her straiys, 

Ilow the heart of thorn instrcl is breaking! ® 

He had lived for his love — for his yountjy he died, 

They were ail that to life had cntwjined Mm — 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 

Nor long will his love sta^^^hind hitui 

Oh ! make liff a grave wIkji:!^^®^ sunbeah]^ rest, 

• * . It 

When they promise a glorious morrow ; 

Thcyd] shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the west, 

From her own Igvcd island of sorrow! 



I'lIU WIDOW AND IIKIt SON. 


Piltie old age, wJtliiu silver luiirts 
H('aour aiid roeunce eviimore have jaJiicnM 

Maklowl's Tamuuulaine. 


During my residence i,nlhe'coiiiitry, 1 used fre- 
‘'queiitly to attend at die old >il]a^a' cluiieh Its 
si'/adowy aisles, its moul(lei!in<> monuments, its 
dark oaken panelling, all re\ erend with the gloom 
of departed years, seemed to fit it for the haunt 
rtf' solemn ineflitation. A Sunday, too, in the 
'Country, is so holy in itsrhpose: such a jienshe 
quiet reigfts over the face ofnatuie, that every 
restless jiassion is charmed down, and we feel all 
the natural religion of the soul gently springing 
up within us. 

“ piiro, so cfilrn, 

The bridal o( the ear^i and bky 

Ido not prx^lend to*claim the eiiaraetcr of a 
devpuf man ; but there are feelings that visit me 
in a country church, amid the beautiful sei unity 
of nature, which I experience nowhere else; and 
Jf not a more Religious, I think I am a better 
man on Sunday, than, on any other day of the 
seven. 

,But in church 1 felt myself eontinually 

thrown upon the v/orld by the frigidity and 
pomp^^e poor worms around "me. The only 
'tocui^l^P'seemed thoroughly to feel the humble 
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ajid pro*strate piety of the true ChriStian ^as^a^oor 
decrepid old woman, }>ending under the weight 
of years and infirmities. She bore the traces of 
something better than abject poverty. *1116 lim 
gerings of decent i)ride were visible in her appear- 
ance. ITer dress, though hufhble in fhe extr«nc, 
was scrupulously clean. Some trivial respect, 
too, had been awarded her, for she did not takb 
ber scat among the villjigo poor, but sat alone on 
Ihc steps of the altar, ^he seemed to have sur- 
vived all love, all friendslfip, all society ; and to 
have nothing left her but ^he hopes of heaven. 
When 1 saw her feebly rising and bendjug li^r 
aged form in prayer ; habitually conning her 
prayer-book, which*hcr palsied hand and failipg^ 
eyes would ndt permit her to read, but which she, 
evidently knew by heart ; 1 felt persiladcd that 
the faltering voice of that poor woman a}X)i5§ to 
heaven far before the rcspbu^es of the clerk, the 
swell of the organ, or the chanting of the choij’. 

I am fond of loitering abouf country churches, 
and this was so delightfully situtPted, that it fre- 
quently attracted me. It stood on a knoll, round 
which a sma41 stream made a beaiftiful bbud, and 
then Wbund its way through a long reach of %oft ‘ 
meadow scenery. The cliurch was surrotuided 
by yew trees, which seemed almosf coeval w.ith 
itself. Its tall Oothic spire shot ,up^ lightly from, 
among them, wfth robbs, and ctows generally 
wheeling about it. I was seated there one still 
stmny moraiug, watching two labo*firers who were 
digging a grave. They Jiafl chogen oile of*ilv3< 
most remote and neglect®d cornej^s of the church- 
yardl where, from the number of nameless graves 

2 I 
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around, it would appear that the indigent aiid 
friendless were huddled into the earth. I was 
told that the new made grave was for the only son 
of a poor widow. While I was meditating on 
the distinctions of »worldly rank, which extend 
thus down 'into the very dust, the toll of the hell 
anrtouuecd the ajtproach of the funeral. They 
,vere the obsequies of poverty, with which pride 
had nothing to do. A eoflin of the plainest ma- 
terials, without pall or outlier covering, was borne 
by some of the villagers. The sexton walked 
Imfore with an air of cold indifference. There 
\£erc u^o mock mourners in’ the trappings of af- 
fected woe ; but there was one real mourner who 
feebly tottered^'after the corpse. It was the aged 
mother of the deceased — the poor old woman 
whom I h u'l seen seated on the steps of the altar. 
She v'as supported by a humble friend, who was 
endeavouring to conifort her. A few of the 
neighbouring poor had joined the train, and some 
children of the village were running hand in hand, 
now shouting ewith unthinking mirth, and now 
jiausing to gaze, w'ith childish curiosity, on the 
grief of the njourner. 

'• As.the. funeral train approached the grave, the 
parson issued from the church porch, arrayed in 
the sur])lice,^with prayer-book in hand, and at- 
tended by the clerk. The service, however, Avas 
a mere act ©f 'Charity^ i The ci’eceased had been 
destitute, and the survivor was penniless. It w'as 
shuffled throd^h, therefore, in form,obut coldly 
a^ufl- unfeelingly. Tim well-fed priest moved but 
a few st^s froni the church door*; his voice could 
fffrpe ''l^e heard at the grave; and never did I 
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hear tl*e funeral service, that sublinie afid^lducli- 
ing ceremony, turned «into such a frigid^ mum- 
mery of words. 

I approached the grave. The coffin wa/ placed 
on the ground. On it were*inscribed the,* name 
and age of the deceased — “ George Somers, aged 
2(> years.” The poor mother had heen^assi^gted 
to kneel down at the head of il.« Her witH- 
tered hands were clasppd, as if imprayer, but I 
^ould perceive, by 'a Ijpeble rocl^ing^of the body, 
and a convulsive motion bf the lips, that she was 
gazing on the last relics of her son, with the 
yearnings of a mother’?, heart. 

The service being ended, preparations were 
made to dej)osit the coffin in tlfl? earth. Th^inj 
was that bustling stir.which breaks so harshly on 
the feelings of grief and affection ;l directions 
given in the cold tones of business ; the striding 
of spades into sand aiffi |?rgvel^ whicfi, at the 
grave of those we lov^j®, of all soiinds, the in<V’l 
witheidng. The bus^|^o«n’d seemed Ho waken 
the mother from a w|ptched reverie. She raised 
her glazed eyes, andnooked about with a faint 
wildness. As the men approached wfth cords 
to low?r the coffin into the grave, she*WOTijig*h?jI 
hands and broke into an agony of grief.* The 
poor woman who attended her tdbk her by.the 
arm, endeavouring to raise her /rom the earth, 
and to whisper* somrtWpg like consolation— 
“ Nay, now — ^nay, now — don’t take it so sorgly to 
heart.” She could only shake herltead and wring 
her hands, qs one not to be bomfqr^ejd. 

As they lowered the bb,dy in^o the egrth, the 
creaking of the cords seemed to agonize her;*but 
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wile'll, oif some' accidental obstruction, there was a 
justling of the coffin, all the tenderness of the 
mother burst forth ; as if any harm could come to 
him wi|e was far beyond the reach of worldly 
suffering. 

L'cduld s6e no ‘rtiore — my heart swelled into 
my^ throat — my eyes filled with tears — I fell as if 

were acting a barbarous part in standing by 
and gazing idly on this sepne of maternal anguish. 
I wandered to another pgrt -of the church yard, 
where I remained until the funeral train had dis- 
p.ersed. 

Wh^n I saw the mother slowly and painfully 
quitting the grave, leaving behind her the re- 
mains of all tha‘t was dear to her on earth, and re- 
turning to silence and desti^^ution, ihy heart ached 
for her. HV hat, thought I, lire the distre.sses of 
the rich ! they have friends to soothe — pleasures 
to beguile — a world td divert and dissipate their 
^^ie,fs. What arc thd^^rrows of the young! 
Their growing minds- soon close above the wound 
— their elastic spirits soon rise beneath the pres- 
sure — their green and ductile affections soon twine 
around Uew objects. But the sorrowo of the poor, 
whp have- no outw ard appliances to soothb — the 
sorrows of the aged, with whom life at best is 
but a wintry iday, and who can look for no after- 
growth of joy— jthe sorrows of a Svidow, aged, so- 
litary, dcstitvit^, mourpin^ ovof an only son, the 
last solace of her years ; these are indeed sorrows 
whichi make fis feel the impotency of consola- 
tion. 

It was Wfhe ^ime befare I left the church yard. 
On- my homeward I met with the woman 
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1.K) liiuf acted as comforter : she w!is jus<> retQrn- 
Hig from accompanying the mother to her lonely 
liabitution, and I drew from her some particulars 
connected with the affecting scene I had witness- 
ed. 

, The parents of the lieceasec# had resided in4he 
Village from childhood. They had inhabited 6ne 
|£ the neatest cottages, and by various rural oc-» 
»pations, and the assistance of a,small garden 
lid supported themsdveg creditably and coinfort- 
_ bly, and led a happy and S blameless life. They 
yiad one sou, who had grown up to be the sta|[[ 
sand pride of their age . — “ Oh, Sir !” s^iit tlje 
_ 20 od woman, “ he was such a likely lad, so sweet- 
tempered, so kind to every one around him, sg 
dutiful to his jlarents!. It did one’s heart gooil,' 
jto sec him of a Sunday, dressed out’if his best, 
so tall, so straight, «) cheery, sujiporting hispid 
'niother to church — for she* w,as always fonder of 
Beaning on George’s arm, than onliorgood map’s; 
and, poor soul, she might well b’e proud of him, for 
a liner lad there w,is not in the conntry round.” 

Unfovtunatcly, the son Avas tempted, during a 
year of scarcity and agricultural hhydship, to en- 
ter int^ the service of one of the small*pra(t tbait" 
plied on a neighbouring river. He had not been 
long in this employ when he was eittrapped by a 
pressgang, and "carried off to sea. His parents 
received tidings ^f his ifekpre, bi^ laeyond that 
they could learn nothing. It was the loss of 
their main ^)rop. The father, wli^ was already 
infirm,* grew, heartless and ifielanqholy, and »ijn|c 
into his •grave. ‘The widow, left;^ lonely in her 
age and feebleness, could no longer support ber- 
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and came upon the parish. Still there was 
a kind feeliii{? toward lv?r throghout the \ illage, 
and a certain respect, as being one of the oldest 
inhabitants. As no one applied for the cottage, 
‘ill w hich she had passed so many happy days, she 
wepi pennitted to < remain in it, where she lived 
solitary and almost helpless. The few wants of 
rtalure were chiefly supplied from the scanty 
productions Qf her little garden, which the neigh- 
bours would now and then cultivate for her. It 
was but a few (lays bpfttre the time at which these 
circumstances were told me, that she was gather- 
ing scjme vegetables for her repast, when she 
heard the cottage door which faced the garden 
^ud(’enly open.* A stranger came out, and seemed 
to be looking eagerly apd wildly around, lie 
was dressp(?i in seamen’s clothes, was emaciated 
and^ghastly pale, and bore the air of one broken 
by' sickhCvSs and hardships. He saw her, and 
liastened towprU her, but his steps w ere faint and 
fauftering ; he sank on bis knees before her, and 
sobbed like a child. The poor woman gazed 
upon him with a vacant and wandering eye-— 
“Oh my deat, dear mother! dontt you know 
your son? your poor boy George?” It "was in- 
deed the wreck of her once noble lad; who, shat- 
tered by wounds, by sickness and foreign im- 
prisonment, had, at length, dragged his wasted 
dmbs homeivala, to yepose among the scenes of 
his childhood. 

^I will not af tempt to detail the pairiiculars of 
niqb a meeting, where joy and sorrow vterc so 
completely 'blooded: still he was alive! he was 
"OKip home ! he might yet live to comfort and 
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cherish Tier old age ! Nature, however, V^s ex- 
hausted in him; and if any thing had been 
wanting to finish the work of fate, the desofation 
of his native cottage would have been suftcient.^ 
lie strctclied himself on the^allet on whigh his 
widowed mother ha(T passed* many *a slceptess 
night, and he never rose from it again. 

The villagers, when they heard that George* 
Somers had returned, crowded to sec him, offer- 
ing every comfort and ai^istance tjiat •{heir hum- 
ble means afforded. lie ^^as too weak, how ever, 
to talk — he could only looh his thanks. Ilir 
mother was his constant attendanf ; and he„secm- 
ed unwilling to be helped by any other hand. 

There is something in sickness that breakt' 
down the pride of manhood; that softens the 
heart, and brings it back to the feelings of in- 
fancy. Who that h? s lauguishc tl, even in advanc- 
ed life, in sickness and despondency: who that 
has pined on a weary bed in the neglect and leiie.r 
lincss of a foreign land; but has thought on the 
mother “that looked on his childhood,” that 
smoothed his pillow, and administered to his help- 
lessness. Ok’! there is an enduring tenderness 
in the iSve of a mother to a son that transcerd^ 
all other affections of the heart. It is neither to 
be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, 
nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by in- 
gratitude. She will saeafice every comfort to 
his convenience ; she will surrender every plea- 
sure to his enjoyment ; she will glory in his fame, 
and exult iij his prosperity’; — ^|bjd ^f adversity 
overtake him, he* will bethe dca® to her by mis- 
fortune; and if disgrace sktle Tpon his name. 
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she* nilVhtill love and cherish him in spite of liis 
disgrace ; and if all the world beside cast him off, 
she ^^ill 1)0 all the world to hitn. 

P06.1' George Somers had known well what it 
was to be in siekness, and none to soothe— lonely 
and ill pvis6n,and Aone to visit him. He could not 
en^lnre* his mother from his sight : if she moved 
'away, his eye would follow her. She would sit 
for hours by his bed, 'patching him as he slept. 
Sometimes he ,wotdd start from a feverish dream, 
and look anxiously up'^until he saw her venerable 
/orm bending over him ; ivhen he would take her 
hand, J/iy it bn his bosom,' and fall asleep with the 
tranquillity of a child. In this way he died. 

JMy first impulse on hearing this humble tale of 
affliction, w'as to visit the cottage of the mourner, 
and administer pecuniary assistance, and, if pos- 
sible, comfort. € found, however, on enquiry, 
that the good feelings bf the villagers had prompt- 
fd .them to do every thing that the case admit- 
ted ; and as the pboy know best how to console 
each other’s sorrows, I did not venture to in- 
trude. 

The hext Sunday I was at the vKlage church ; 
whjm, to my surprise, 1 saw the poor old'’woman 
tottering down the aisle to her accustomed seat 
on. the steps \)f the altar. 

She had ma^jiean effort to pfit on something 
like mourning lor her soft ; amf nothing could be 
more touching than this .struggle between pious 
affection and utter poverty : a black riband or so 
faded bki ^ haddkerchief, and .one or two 
-uore such attempts to'e-xpress by out- 

ward signs th^lricf which passes show. When 
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1 looked round u])on tlic storied diouuifleijts’ the 
stately hatchments ; tho cold marble pomo, with 
which grandeur mourned magnificently o^er de- 
parted pride, and tiunied to this poor widow, bowl- 
ed down by age and sorrow* at the altar ,bf her 
Ood, and offering the pAyers and prais^ of 
a ])ious, though broken heart, I felt tliat*j;his 
pviiig monument of real grief was worth them alt. 
I I related her story, to some of the wealthy 
Inembers of the congregation, ,gnd they were 
nnoved by it. They exefted themselves to ren- 
|der her situation more comfortable, and to ligh^ 
en her afflictions, ft Was, however, but infoo^- 
ing a few steps to the grave. In the course of a 
(Sunday or two after, she was rhissed froifl Jioi; 
usual scat at dhurch ; .and before I lejl i he neigh-, 
bourhood I heard, w'ith a feeling of sltisfaction, 
that she had quietly breathed»licr last,^ and Iiad 
gone to rejoin those she'loyed,^ in that world 
where sorrow is never known, and friends, ase 
^never parted. 



WESTMINSTER' ABBEY. 


Wiion 1 behold, with deepe astonishment, 

To Wo<3tmuibtcr how there roborte, 

Living in brasse or stoney monyment, 

The piince^and the worthi^As of aH sorte ; 

Doe not 4 &ee reformde nobilities 
Without contempt, or fiwdb, or ostentation. 

And looke upon offens(:le‘-‘>c majesty, ^ 

Naked of poinpe or tnrthiy domination ? 

And how a play-game of a p«imfcd stone, 

Contents the quiet now and ^Icnt spntcs, 

Whome aH the world which late they stood upon, 

Cotild not cori.ent nor quench th^^r a}>|H*tites. 

Life is a frost of cold fehcitie. 

An(i death the thaw of all oar vanitie. 

2 CuaiSTOLUUo's EPlGUAMh, BY T. B. 

On one of those sober and rather melanclply 
days, in the lat-ter part of aulumn, when the^^hii^' 
dows of morning and, evening almost ining^ to- 
gether, and throw a gloom over tlie deelin of 
the year, I passed several hours in rambling about 
Westminster Abbey. There was something con- 
^fenial ,t(> the season in the mournful magnificence 
of the ‘'old pile; and as I passed its threshold, it 
seemed like stepping back into the regions of 
antiijuity and losing myself among the shades of 
former ages. 

I entered from the inner court of Westminster 
school, througlta long, low, vaulted pjyjsage, that 
had an almost iubterrtynean look, being dimly light- 
ed in one phrt by circular perforations, in- the 
massy vvalls. Through this dark avenue I had a 
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(listant*vie\v of the cloisters, with*the figure *of an 
old verger, in his black^own, moving along their, 
shadowy vaults, and .seeming like a spectre from 
one of the neigh boaring tombs. The»,appoadh 
to the abbey through these ’gloomy^momistic re- 
mains prepares the mind fof rts solemn contem- 
plation. The cloisters still retain something of the 
jjgjuiet and seclusion of former days. The grey waH^ 
ire discoloured by dajnps, and crumbling with 
3ge ; a coat of hoary mpss has gathej'ed over the 
inscri|)tions of the murallimnuments, and obscur- 
ed the death’s headsj and other funereal emblem*. 
The sharp touches of fhc chisel are gone &’cfm flie 
rich tracery of the arches ; the roses which adorn- 
ed the key-stones have lost th(?ir leafy bdbuty,; 
every thing bears marks of the gradual dilapida® 
tions of time, which yet has' &onicthii% touching 
and pleasing in its ’icry decay.* ^ • * , 

The sun was pouring dbwji a yellow autumnal 
ray into the square of the cloisters ^beaming upon 
a scanty plot of grass in tlte centre, and lighting 
up an angle of the \aulted pass'age with a kind 
of dusty splendour. From between the arcades, 
the eye glanced up to a bit of blue slcy or'a passing 
cloud ;*aiul beheld the suu-gilt pimiasileti.of^dlie 
abbey towering into the azure heaven. * 

As I paced the cloisters, somefimes contem- 
plating this mingled picture of glo^y amj decay, 
and sometimes endeavSiwing to (teCipher the in- 
scriptions on the tombstones, wWch forme^l the 
pavement 4)eneath my feet, my was attracted 
fo three ligqres, rudely carvtd in^eljef,‘but near- 
ly worn away by the footsteps \)f many .genera- 
tions'. They were the effigies of three of the ekrly 
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abbots ; tlie epitaphs were entirely effaced ; the 
names 'alone remained, biwing no doubt been rc- 
newedfin later times. i^Vitalis. Abbas. 10S2, and 
Qislebcjtus Crispinus. Abl>as. 1114, and Lau- 
rentiu^. Abbas. 1175.) I remained some little 
whik? musing over tU'se casual relics of antiquity, 
thu^ left like wrecks upon this distant shore 
of time, telling no tale but that such beings had 
been and bade perished ; ^teaching no moral but 
the futility of that pride 'tyhitdi hopes still to exact 
homage in its ashes, ajitl to live in an inscription. 
A little longer, and aven these faint records will 
be obliterated, and the monument will cease to 
be a memorial. Whilst I was yet looking down 
upon these grat’c-stones, I *was roused by the 
.sound of the abbey clock, reverberating from 
buttress to' buttress,' and echoing among the clois- 
ters. ' *^lt is almosb startling to hear this warning 
of departed time sounoing among the tombs, and 
tellipg the lapse of the hour, which, like a billow , 
has rolled us onw'ards towards the grave. 

I pursued my walk to an ar<'hed door o])ening 
to the interior of the abbey. Oil entering here, 
the magiiitudqbf the building breakt’ fully upon 
Incunyid, .contrasted with the vaults of tlie clois- 
ters. The eye gazes with wonder at clustered co- 
lumns of gigantic dimensions, with arclies spring- 
ing from tliem tp such an amaziVig height ; and 
■nan wandermgf about^ their bases, shrunk into 
hisignificance in 'comparison with hisownhandy- 
*vork’. The spacioinsnessand gloom of this vast 
pioducc^a profound and mysterious awe, 
caution dy andvjoftly about, as if fearful 
if disturbing the hallowed silence of the tomb; 
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while every foot-fall whispers along the walls? and 
chatters among the sepulchres, making" uS more 
sensible of the quiet we have interrupted.! 

It .seems as if the’ awful nature of the placp 
presses down upon the soul, ^and hushes the be- 
holder into noiseless vevereu*e, Wt? feel fliajt we 
are surrounded by the congregated bon£s of (he 
groat men of past times, who have filled history 
nith their deeds and tlic earth wit^ their renown.' 

And yet it almost provokes ^a smile at the 
vanity of human ambitioft,, to see htJw they qre 
cron ded together and justlq^ the dust ; wdUij^ 
parsimony is obscrvddin doling out a scanty*uo^k, 
a gloomy corner, a little portion of earth, to those, 
whom, when alive, Jkingdoms cotild not saitisf^;, 
and how many shapeji, and forms, and artifices* 
arc devised to catch the casual notie'ejof the pas- 
senger, and save 4om forgetfulness, for. a few 
short years, a name whifh once aspii'ed to* oc- 
cupy ages of the w orld's ’thohght and admi- 
ration. 

I ])assed some time in Poef# Corner, which 
oecnpk's an end of one of the transepts or cross 
aisles of the abbey. The momnhents Are gene- 
rally siTnple ; for the lives of literary jneai, a^gatr#’ 
no striking themes for the scul])tor. jJhaltspeare 
and Addison have statues erected to their memo- 
ries ; but the greater part have busts, medallions, 
and sometimes ntbre in»ci*ijptions,** Notwilhstand- 
ing the simplicity of these memorials, I have al- 
ways obsgf ved that the visitors Tfe the abh'ey Re- 
main longest about theqv «A kindfer and foy^ei; 
feeling.takes- place of tlmt cold ^uridsity of vague 
admiration with which tne5^ gaze on the splendid 
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momiwcuts oMie great and tlie heroic.' They 
linger tihout thes,e as ahqut the tombs of frieinfs 
and cenipanious : for indeed there h sonwtbivf’ of 
coTopahipnship between flic'author and the reader. 
Other men are known to posterity only through 
the jnt’diunTol’lnsptry, nhich is continually grow- 
iug*faipt and ohscuie: hut the intercourse be- 
tween the siuthor and his fellow -men is ever new. 


’active, and immediate. lie has lived for them 
more than for himself ; he has sacriiiced surround- 
ing enjoyments' and slmt'himself up from the de- 
lights of social life, that he might the more in- 
timately commune with distant minds and distant 
ages. 'IW'll may the world cherish his renown ; 
^or ithas been pjircha.sed, not, by deeds of violence 
kitd blood, but by the diligent dispensation of 
■jileasure. Well may posterity he grateful to hi.s 
mem-ofy ; for he has left it an inheritance, not of 
emjf>ty names and sounding actions, but whole 
treasures of wisdom* bright gems of thought, and 
^Id’eu veins of lai^qage. 

From Foet’se^orner I continued my stroll to- 


wards that part of the abbey which contains the 
sepulchres of *the kings. I wandered among 
;■ '^Aat once were chapels, but which arc now oc- 
ers. J ftjgg ^)y tombs and monuments of the great, 
umns or j j^gj 5,ojjje illus,trious name; 

ng irora tn cognizance of some powerful house re- 
nan wander i^j^ttiry. A&.tlie eye darts into these 
nsignmeanee jjiobers of death, it catches glimpses of 
.'rCrf ?I^gies ^'’some kneeling in nichgs, as if in 


V ^ ^^^‘-bthers strotchgd upon the totnhs, with 
e sflep cautiously pressed together;, warriors in ar- 
•1 disturbing the h«)osing after battle ; prelates with 
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rozierS and mitres ; and noble .4 in rf»bfs*and 
.oronets, lying as it we^e in state. In glancing 
;;;:'er this scene, so strangely populous, yetjlvhere 
”^ery form is so still and silent, it seems, almost 
IS if we were treading a mansion of that /aided 
city, where every beilig had Ween su{fdenly tftns- 
muted into stone, 

1 paused to contemplate a tomb on* which lay 
the effigy of a knight, in complete armour. A 
large buckler was on 04c arm ; the ‘jjands were 
pres.sed together iiisupplfcation upon the breast; 
the face w’as almost covered Joy tlie morion ; tlio 
legs were crossed in ‘token of the warrioris 'haJ- 
iug been engaged in the holy war. It was the 
tomb of a crusader; of one of* those niilTtai;/, 
enthusiasts, w^io ‘ so strangely mingled religion 
and romance, and whose e.xploits foniil the con- 
necting link between fact and liction ; ^between 
the history and the fairy \alp. There is sotne- 
thing extremely picturesque in the tombs of these 
adventurers, decorated as they are with rude 
armorial bearings and gothic sctil])ture. They 
comport with the antiquated chapels in which 
they are g«ierally found ; and considering 
them, flie imagination is a])t to kindln. wiwT 
the legendary associations, the romantic fictions, 
the chivalrous pomp and pageantry* which poe- 
try has spread o^'er the wars for the^epulphre of 
Christ. They arS the ilsliques of trtnes utterly 
gone by ; of beings passed from Kcollectioiv, of 
customs and manners with whicli qur’s have no 
affinity. They are like objeefs froitp som(?strang* 
and distant land, of which we 'have no certain 
knowledge, and about whict gll our conceptions 
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are 'vagAe and visionary. There is sottiethin;!, 
extremely solemn and awful in those efligies 
on g^fhiV tombs, extended as if in the sleep ol 
death, (n* in the supplication of the dying hour. 
I’hey.have an effect infinitely more iin])ressivc 
on yiy feelings tlntn the fSnriful attitudes, the 
ov§f-wrought conceits, and allegorical groups 
Vhich abound on modern inonuinenls. 1 have 
been struck, «filso, with ^hc superiority of many 
of the old sepulchral intjcriptions. ’I'hcre u as a 
noble way, in forniei*’ times, of saying things 
imjily, and yet saying them proudly ; and I do not 
know §n epitaph that breathes a loftier conscious- 
ness of family worth and honourable lineage, 
•thaifone whiclf affirms, of a noble house, tliat 
“all the brothers were biaic, and all llie sisteis 
virtuous.’} 

fh the opposite <ransept to.Poet’s Corner stands 
a monument which, is“ among the most renowed 
achievements, of modern art; hut which to me 
appears horrible ritker than sublime. It is the 
tomb of Mrs. 'Nightingale, by Roubiliac. The 
bottom of the monuineul is represented a.s throw- 
ing open its pilirblc doors, and a .shouted skeleton 
‘^it..,sta.tting forth. The shroud is falling’from his 
fleshrc.s.s frame as he launche.s his dart at hiswictim. 
She is sinkiilg into her affrighted husband’s arms, 
who strives, wjth v;^and frantic effort, to avert 
the blow. The wh^^i^’ exeeffted with terrible 
truth and spirit ; wf®most fancy we hear the 
gibbering yelt of Iriumpli, bursting from the dis- 
tended* ^aws of the ipeetre. — But why should wc 
thijl seek to cl<tthe dc^th with ■ unnecessary ter- 
rors, and to spread tiorrors round the totnb of 
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those love? The grave shoultl be surrotind- 
ed by every thing that might inspire tenderness 
and veneration for the dead ; or that migi^ win 
' the living to virtue. ‘It is the place, noi^.of dis-j 
gusl and dismay, but of sorrow and meditation. 

While wandering 'about those gloomy vmilts 
and silent aisles, studying the records of the dead, 
the sound of busy existence from w'irtiout occa- 
sionally reaches the e^f ; — the rumbling of the 
passing equipage ; the njurraur ol) the multitude ; 
or perha])s the light laugh*of pleasure. The con- 
trast is striking with the death-like repose around - 
and it has a strange cllfect upon the feelings'th^s 
to hear the surges of active life hurrying along 
and beating .against the very walhs of the 
chre. 

I continued in this vay to move froth tomb to 
tomb, and from chapel to chapel. The day*\j^as 
gradually wearing away; flie, distant tread of loi- 
terers about the abbt‘y grew less aitchless frequent* 
the sun hud poured his last through rite lofty 
windows; the sw'oct-tongued bol> was summon- 
ing to (Jvening jtrayers ; and I saw at a distance 
the choristem, in their wdiite suritljces, crossing 
the aisle*^ and etvtering the choir. I stood* befcuC 
the entrance to Henry the Seventh’s cliapei. A 
flight of steps leads up to it, throu^i a deep and 
gloomy, but magnificent arch. .Gr^eat g^tes of 
brass, richly and uelicaftjly.wrougritturn heavily 
upon their hingc'S, as if proudly rductant to, ad- 
mit the feet of common mortals inj,o this most 
gorgeous of sepulchres. 

On 'entering, the eye ii^sionished I’y the pomp 
of arcliitecture, and the elaborate beauty of sculp- 
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turifd derail. The very walls are wrouf^hl iiOo 
universal ornament, enemsted with tracery, and 
scooped into niches, crowded with the statues of 
fsaints ^nd martyrs. Stone seems, by the cun- 
nin^^ V^^our of the chisel, to have been robbed of 
its «^veight *and density, suspended aloft as if by 
ma^ic, -and the fretted roof achieved with the 
Wonderful •minuteness and airy security of a 
cobweb. 

Along tlje .side.s of the,chapcl are the lofty stalls 
of Idle Knights ,of the. Bath, richly carved, of oak, 
though with the grotesque decorations of Gothic 
atchrtc^ture. On the piiftiacles of the stalls arc 
affixed the helmets and crests of the knights, with 
<iliei/ scarfs and" swords : abo^T them are suspend- 
ed their banners, emblazoned with'armorial bear- 
ings, and C ontrasting the splendour of gold and 
pufple and crimson, with tho cold grey fretwork 
of the roof. In tbq, nfidst of this grand mausole- 
pm, stands tlui,sepiilc1ire of itsfoundcr, — his effigy, 
with that of his <jiteen, extended on a sumptuous 
tomb, and the' v/hole surrounded by a lofty and 
superbly wrought brazen railing. 

There* is a gad dreariness in this magnificence ; 
Tics strange mixture of tombs and trophies ; these 
embld'ms ofliving and aspiring ambition, close be- 
side memeuths which show the dust and oblivion 
in whi^h all jnqst sooner or later terminate. No- 
thing impresses the mind with a deeper feeling 
of loneliness, than to tread the sileqt and desert- 
ed scene ot|^ former throng and pageant. On 
looking found, on the vacant stalls of the knights 
and their esquiTes, and nn the rows of dusty but 
goVgCous banners that were once borne before 
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them, itiy imagination conjured 'up the stene 
uhen this hall was bright with valour and fieauty 
of the land; glittering with the splen d^ir of 
jewelled rank and military array ; alive i^ith tha 
tread of many feet and the hum of an ailii^iriug 
multitude. All had passed a^'ay ; tl?e silence of 
death had settled again upon the place; inter- 
rupted only by the casual chirping of birds which’ 
had found their way iny> the cJiai^el, and built 
their nests among it^fnjzes and pendants — sure 
signs of solitariness and* ilesortion. Wlien I 
read the names inscribed ou the banners, they 
were those of men scattered far and wide^aboivt 
the world ; some tossing upon distant seas ; some 
under arms in distant lands ; some mingling in 
the busy iiitrfgucs of, courts and cabinets : all 
-.ceking to deserve more distinction iii ‘this man- 
,iou of shadowy houpur : the melancholy rewij.rd 
jf a monument. 

Two small aisles on each side of this chapei 
ircsent a touching instance <5f the equality of 
he grave; which brings down the oppressor to a 
evel with the oppressed, and mingles the diist,^of 
he bitterest^ enemies together. Ip one is the 
.cpulchifTof the haughty Elizabeth, in*the pth :,r 
s that of her victim, the lovely and unforthnate 
Aary. Not an hour in the day but Sbme ejacula- 
iou of pity is uttered over the fate of the lat- 
er, mingled with* indigtiatjon at fie.* oppressor, 
'he walls of Elizabeth’s sepulchre continually 
cho with tjie sighs of sympathy 'fieaved at the 
rave of her rival. 

A peculiar melancholjf reignsi, over the aisle 
'here* Mary lies buried. The light struggles 
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ini5y tltioug]/ windows darkened by dusl. The 
rcator part of tlie place- is in deep shadow, and 
-.e ^alls are stained and tinted by time and 
eathq,r. A marble figure of Mary is stretched 
pon'^he tomb, round which is an iron railing, 
iiuh corroded, beitring hei* national emblem — 
iuj thistle. I was weary with my ramble and sat 
own to re;>t myself by the monument, revolving 
■» my mind the chequered and disastrous story 
f poor Mary. , 

The sound of casual footsteps had ceased from 
he abbey. I could only hear, now and then 
he difcjtant voice of the piiest repeating the ca en- 
iig service, and the faint responses of the choir; 
he.se paused for a time and <ill was hushed. The 
tillness, the desertion and obscurity that were 
,radually' ’prevailing around, gave a deeper and 
ogre solemn inteiest to the .place : 

Fur m the 'silent* grave no conversation, 

Ko joy till tiea^i of friends no voice of lovers. 

No caitfiil father's counsel — nothing’s heard. 

For nothing is, but all oblivion. 

Dust an*) an endless daikness 

. Suddenly the notes of the deep labourltig organ 
f 1st upon the ear, falling with doubled and rc- 
’ed intensity, and rolling, as it were, huge 
‘ of .sound. How well do their volume and 
aceoftl with ^his mighty building ! With 
M ^ \^.>rap do they swell through its vast vaults, 
^ ^9”‘^“athe their awful harmony thix)ugh these 
death, and make the .silent sepulchre 
I Aifd n^w they^^ise in triumphant accla- 
higher and higher their accord- 
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ant notes, and piling sound on sound. — Au^d now 
they pause, and the soft'voices of the choir break 
out into sweet gushes.of melody ; they soary^aloft, 
and warble along the roof, and seem to play, 
about these lofty vaults like the pure^airs osf hea- 
ven. Again the pealing org^i‘heaves its thrill- 
ing thunders, compressing air into music, Vd 
rolling it forth upon the soul. What long-drawn 
cadences! What solemn sweeping concords! 
It grows more and nflora dense aiid powerful — ^it 
fills the vast pile, and seems to jar the very walls 
— the ear is stunned— the senses are overwhelm- 
ed. And now it is winding up in full jubilee 1- 
it is rising from the earth to heaven — the very 
soul seems rapt away and floated upwardsJ 
this swelling tide of harmony ! , 

I sat for some time lost in that kind’jof reverie 
which a strain of mtisic is^apt*sometimes to .in- 
spire : the shadows of evening ^were gradually 
thickening around me ; the monuments began to 
cast deeper and deeper glOom ; and tlfe distant 
clock again gave token of the slowly waning day. 

I rose and prepared to leave th^ abbey. As I 
descenr]^;i«tSic flight of steps which lead into the 
body of the building, my eye was caught* by 
shrine of Edward the Confessor, and I ascenj^d 
the small staircase that conducts to i£, to take from 
thence a gencraj survey of thi^ svildemess of 
tombs. The shrine is novated up6n a kind of 
platform, and close around it arg^the sepulchres 
of various kings and queens. From ^his eminence 
the eye looks down betw*eeA pillars,, and funeral* 
trophies to the* chapeltr and (Cambers . below, 

L 
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crowded with tombs ; where warriors, prelates, 
courtiers, and statesmen lie mouldering? in their 
“ bed! ' of darkness.” Close by me stood the great 
chair ol**^ coronation, rudely carved of oak, in the 
barbarous taste of d remote and gothic age. The 
scedfe seemed almoU as if contrived, with thea- 
trical artifice, to produce an effect upon the be- 
holder. Here was a type of the beginning and 
the end of human pomp rand power ; here it was 
literally but a step frointthe' throne to the sepul- 
chre. Would not one think that these incon- 
gruous mementos had been gathered together as 
Si** „ m to living greatndss ? — to show it, even 
In moment of its proudest exaltation, the 
t and dfthonour to which it must soon 
.arrive ; how soon that crown which encircles its 
brow musi; pass away ; and it must lie down in 
the dust .and disgraces of the tomb, and be tram- 
pled upon by thp feet of the meanest of the mul- 
titude? For strange to tell, even the grave is 
here no longer a sarfctuary. There is a shock- 
ing levity in sofne natures, which leads them to 
sport wifh awfpl and hallowed things; and there 
are base minds, which delight to rew'’\'’c on the 
]Lfic.striOuc'dead the abject homage and groveling 
sef yility which they pay to the living. The coffin 
of Edward the Confessor has bee^ broken open, 
and his.remaing. despoiled of their funeral orna- 
ments ; th^beptre has been stolen from the hand 
ofthp irt^rimis Elizabeth, and the effigy of 
Ibenry the jBifth lies headless. Nut a royal 
nionumefit l^utfbear^* some proof how false and 
fugitive is the Homage 'of mankind. Some are 
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plundered; some mutilated; some covered with 
ribaldry and insult— all* more or less outoaged 
and dishonoured! 9 

The last beams of day were now faintly ’stiream-’ 
ing through the painted windows ip then high 
vaults above me ; the’ lower parts of the aBi)ey 
were already wrapped in the obscurity of twilight., 
The chapels and aisles grew darker and darker. 
The effigies of the kings. faded into shadows; the 
marble figures of the moruments assumed strange 
shapes in the uncertain light ; the evening breeze 
crept through the ai^es like' the cold breath of 
the grave ; and even the distant footfall of>a ve> 
ger, tra\ ersing the Poet’s Corner, had something 
strange and dreary in its sound. I slowly retraced 
my morning’s walk, and as I passed out at the 
portal of the cloisters, the door, closing with a 
iarring noise behind .ne, filled tne whole building 
with echoes. 

I endoa\ oured to form sonm arrangement* in 
my mind of the objects l*had been ’contem- 
plating, but found they were already falling into 
indistinctness and confusion. Name^, insci^iptions, 
trophieSjl}»dall become confounded in my recol- 
lection, though 1 had scarcely taken my^. tooi^ 
from ofl' the threshold. What, thought I, is this 
vast assemblage^of sepulchres but a treasury 
of humiliation ; a Jiuge pile of reitoyajed homilies 
on the emptiness of ren(?wn, and tliyjiitainty 
of oblivion ! It is, indeed, die empjrm^Que%th ; 
lis great shadowy palace ;|piere he sitMfstatt', 
nocking at jthe reliques 'of*‘human .gloty, ttad 
prea<Jing dust aAd forgetfulness ^on thfe monu- 
nents of princes. How idle a boast, after all,*is 
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the*irpmortali{y of a name! Time is ever silent- 
ly turning over his pag^; we arc too much en- 
grossed by the story of tjie present, to think of 
♦the chatacters and anecdotes that gave interest 
to th« past^ and each age is a volume thrown 
asi^e to be speedify forgotten. The idol of to- 
^da^ pifthes the hero of yesterday out of our re- 
‘collection ] and will, in turn, be supplanted by 
his successor of to-mor»ow, Our fathers,” says* 
Sir Thomas Brown, ^^lind their graves in our 
short memories, and«adly tell us how we may be 
buried in our survivors.” flistory fades into fa- 
ble ; feet becomes clouded with doubt and contro- 
versy; the inscription moulders from the tablet; 
the'litatue falls from the pedestal. Columns, arches, 
pyramids, avhat are they but heaps of sand ; and 
tbejr epitaphs, but characters written in the 
dust? What is the securitfy of a toml), or the 
perpetuity of gn embalmment? the remains of 
-Alexander the Great have been scattered to the 
wind, afid his empt^ sarcophagus is now the mere 
curiosity of a ntuseum. “The Egyptian mum- 
mies, which ^Carobyses or time bath spared, 
avarice now consumeth ; Mizraim CuSCiS^wounds, 
feld Phataoh is sold for balsams.”* 

What then is to insure this pile which now 
towers above me from sharing the fate of migh- 
tier ma^lcujrns ? The time must come when its 
gilde<L|||||y,ts, which how spring so loftily, shall 
lie ’n^HBsh,tbeneatJi the feet; when, instead of 
^e^soBra of melody and praise, the wind shall 
l^istle* through the broken arches, and the owl ■ 
Hoot from the Ihatteret’ tower-^when the garish 


* SifT. Brown. 
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■beam shall break into these gloomy mansions 
death; and the ivy ‘twine round the fallen 
^column; and the fox-glove hang its bloisoms 
about the nameless ifrn, as if in mockerjf* o,f tho 
dead. Thus man passes away^ his name pwishes 
from record and recollection ; his history is ^s a 
tale that is told, and his very monument Becomes 
a ruin. 

Irving. 


THE MUTABILI'TY OF LITERATURE. 

A COLLOQUY IN.WESTMINSTE-R ABBEY. 


I know that all beneath the moon decays, 

And what by raoflals in this wond is brought. 

In time’s great periods sKall return to nought. 

I know that alt the muse's lieavehly layes, 

With toil of sprite 'which are so dearly bought. 

As idle sounds, of few or nohe are sought, * 

I’hat there is nothing lighter th^K) mere praise. 

Drummond op Hawtiiornden. 


There jarC'ertain half-dreaming moods of mind, 
in which we naturally steal away frorn'iidiife 
glare, and seek some quiet haunt, \yhere we may 
indulge our revpries and build our air castles un- 
disturbed. In swch a qiood I wasJcjteringlbout 
the old gray cloisters de Westminster Abbey, 
enjoying that luxury of wan^ring thought 
which one* is apt to dignify with the name of fe- 
flection; when suddenly ‘an^irruption ofmadJcSp* 
boys from Wesiminster^chool, playing at foot- 
ball, broke in upon the monastic stillness oC the 
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place,rmaking the vaulted passages and moulder- 
ing tombs echo with their merriment. 1 sought 
to taRe refuge from their •noise by penetrating 
still dee'per into the solitudes of the pile, and ap- 
plied *to one of thp vergerji for admission to the 
libiipry. He conducted me through a portal rich 
^with tKe crumbling sculpture of former ages, 
which opened upon a gloomy passage leading to 
the Chapter-house and •the chamber in which 
Doomsday-Book is deposited. Just within the 
passage is a small door on the left. To this the 
verger applied a key; it ^ae double locked, and 
OpeiietJ with some difficulty, as if seldom used. 
We now ascended a dark narrow staircase, and 
*^^ssing through a second door, entered the li- 
brary. 

1 found* myself in a lofty antique hall, the roof 
suj.ported by massive, .joists' of old English oak. 
It was soberly lighted by a row of Gothic win- 
dows at a con'sidcrable height from the floor, and 
which apparently opened upon the roofs of the 
cloisters. An ancient picture of some r^jverend 
dignitary of th(B church in his robes hung over 
the fire-place: Around the hall and l«,a small 
gallery 'were the books, arranged in carved oak- 
en cases. They consisted principally of old 
polemical writers, and were much more worn by 
time tlian U8«. i ' In the centre of the library was 
a solitary table with two or three books on it, an 
inkstand without ink, and a few pens parched by 
lotig disuse, c The place seemed fitted for quiet 
‘ study and p^ofopnd meditation. It 'was buried 
deep among the massiveo walls oi the abbey, and 
shut up from tfie tumult of the world. I could 
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only hear now and th«3n^the shouts of the school- 
boys faintly swelling from the cloisters, and the 
sound of a bell tolling for prayers, that^ echoed 
\ soberly along the roofs of ,the abbey. "By de- 
grees the shouts of merr^ent grew ni|nter 
and fainter, and at length died away. The -bell 
ceased to toll, and a profound silen,ce reigned 
through the dusky hall. 

1 had taken down q. liftle thick quarto, curious- 
ly bound in parehmenf,«with brass “clasps, and 
seated myself at the table ift a venerable elbow- 
chair. Instead of reading, 'however, I wa,s be- 
guiled by the solemn monastic air, and lifeless 
quiet of the place, ^ into a train pf musing. ^ As 
1 looked arouud upon the old volumes in thelF 
mouldering covers, tlius ranged on the shelves, 
and apparently never disturbed in their repose, 
I could not but consider the library a kina’ of 
literary catacomb, where authors? like mummies, 
are piously entombed, and left to' blacjken knd 
moulder in dusty oblivion. * 

Ilovi much, thought I, has each of these vo- 
lumes, now thrust aside with sudi indiflerence, 
cost sorsaT'Sehing head ! how many weary da^! 
how many sleepless nights! How lidve>th«r 
authors buried themselves in the solitude of cells 
and cloisters ; shut themselves up from the face 
of man, and the »till mqre blessed* fa^e of nature; 
pd devoted themselves Id painful research and 
intense reflection ! And all for wJiat ? to occupy 
an inch of “dusty shelf—to have the title.pf t^ieu- 
works read now and then in a future age, by 
some drowsy churchmar/or casual straggler like 
myself ; and in another age to be lost, even, to 
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remembrance." Such is the amount of this boast- 
ed immortality. A me/e temporary rumour, a 
local 'sound ; like the tone* of that bell which has 
^ust tolled among these tovS'ers, filling the ear for 
a moment-tr-lingering transiently in echo — and 
then passing awa^ like a thing that was not! 

■Whife I sat half murmuring, half meditating 
these unprofitable speculations, with my head 
resting on my hand, I was thrumming with the 
other hand, upon the quarto, until I accidentally 
loosened the clasps; When, to my utter astonish- 
ment, the little befok g^ve two or three yawns, 
\ike one awaking from a deep sleep ; then a husky 
hem ; and at length began to talk. At first its 
vTf'oice was very hoarse and broken, being much 
> troubled by»a cobweb which some studious spider 
had woven across it ; and having probably con- 
tracted a cold from long exposure to the chills 
and damps of the abbey. In a short time, how-. 
'Cver, it became more distinct, and I soon found if' 
an exceedingly fluent, conversable little tome. 
Its language, to be sure, was rather quaint and 
obsolete, and jts pronunciation, what, in the 
present day, would be deemed barbdlWjas ; but I 
sliall fndeavour, as far as I am able, to render it 
in modern parlance. 

It began with railings about the neglect of the 
worid-*-aboiJf merit being suffered to languish in 
obscurity, and other sttch common-place topics 
of literary repioing, and complained bitterly that 
it had not been opened for more thdh two cen- 
tiiries; ‘that the Dekn only looked nowand then 
info the library, sometiA><es took down a volume 
or two, trifled w jth them for a few moments, and 
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then returned them to their shelves. " ’^hat a 
pla^^ue do tljey mean/* said the little quarto, 
which I began to perceive was somewhat cho- 
leric, " what a plagufe do the^jr mean by keepings 
several thousand volumes of us shut qp here, and 
watched by a set of old vergerf,Hke so many Beau- 
ties in a harem, merely to be looked at now ^nd 
then by the Dean '! Books were written to give* 
pleasure and to be enjoyed ; and*I would have 
a rule passed that the De%n should pa'y each of us 
a visit at least once a year? or if he is not equal 
to the task, let them, once iif a while turn loose 
the whole school of \V*estminster among jis‘, th&t 
at any rate we may now and then have an airing.*” 

“ Softly, my worthy friend,” replied I ; 
are not aware how tnuch better you are ofl^ 
than most books of your generation. ’By being 
stored aw'ay in this ancieqt library, you are* like 
the treasured remains of those, saints and mo- 
narchs which lie enshrined in • the adjoining; 
chapels ; iRhile the remains Bflheir contemporary 
mortals, left to the ordinary course of nature, 
have long since returned to dust.” 

“ Sir/i*ald the little tome, ruffling his leaves 
and looking big, “I was written for alHhe avoiW, 
not for the bookworms of an abbey. I was in- 
tended to circulate from hand to hand, like other 
great contemporary works ; but lyjrjj have I been 
clasped up for more tHSan two chnturies, and 
might have silently fallen a prejtjto these wprms 
that are playing the very vengeance with ray in- 
testines, if- you had noVhf chance ^iv€n mn an. 
opportunity of 'utterin^a few last words before 
I go to pieces.” 
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good friend,” rejoined I, " had you been 
left to the circulation of which you speak, you 
would long ere this have been no more. To 
judge feom your physiognomy, you are now well 
stricken in years : very few of your contempo- 
raries can be at present in existence ; and those 
fei!j owe their longevity to being immured like 
yourself in old libraries ; which suffer me to add, 
instead of likening to ha'^ems, you might more 
properly and gratefully have compared to those 
inhrmaries attached to religious establishments, 
for the benefit of the old and decrepid, and where 
by qtiiet fostering and no employment, they often 
endure to an amazingly good-for-nothing old age. 
■Tod talk of y6ur contemporaries as if in cir- 
culation — Mihere do you meet with their works ? 
what do we hear of Robert Groteste of Lincoln ? 
Nqouc could have toiled 'harder than he for 
immortality. IJe is said to have written nearly 
fwa hundred 'volumes. He built, as it were, a 
pyramid 'of books to‘ perpetuate his name; but, 
alas ! the pyramid has long since fallen, and only 
a few fragmenttS are scattered in various libra- 
ries, where they are scarcely disturbe** even by 
ttte antiquarian. What do we hear of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the historian, antiquarian, philo- 
sopher, theologian, and poet ? He declined two 
bish^rics tltak'he might shut himself up and 
wridfior posterity ; but 'posterity never enquires 
after.his labour/!,. What of Henry of Hunting- 
don, who, bqside a learned History of England, 
wrote a treafrse. on the contempt of the world, 
^ich the world has rfveaiged by “forgetting him^ 
iiiat is" quoted of Josepi!! of Exeter, styled the 
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niracle of his age in classical composition^ Of 
us three great heroic potms one is lost for .ever, 
;xcepting a mere fragment : the others are known 
mly to a few of the curious in literatufe and* 
IS to his love verses and epigrams, thpy haveen- 
irely disappeared. What is current us\ of 
lolm Wallis, the Franciscan, who acquiVed the. 
lame of the tree of life ? Of William* of Malms- 
lury; of Simeon of Dyurham; of ‘Benedict of 
Feterborough ; of JbhmHanvil of St. Albans; 
Df ” 

Prithee, friend,” cried the quarto, in a testy 
ione, “ how old do you fhink me ? You ara tal!^, 
ing of authors that lived long before my time, 
and wrote either in Itatin or French, so that they 
in a manner expatriated themselves, and deserv- 
ed to be forgotten ;* but I, Sir, was usJwred into 
the world from the press of the'renowned Wjm- 
kyn de Worde. 1 was written iu.my own native 
tongue, at a time when that language had he-*, 
come fixed ; and indeed I waS considered a model 
of pure and elegant English.” 

(I should observe that these pemarks were 
couched m -■such intolerably antiquated terms, 
that I have had infinite difficulty in fentijriffg 
them into modern phraseology.) 

“ I Cry your mercy,” said I, for mistaking 
your age ; but it^ matters little ;».^]'}nost 
writers of your time ha^tf likewise passed inllS 

forgetfulness; and De Worde’s pyblications,ar© 

^ ^ • 

* In Latin and French hath many jsoueraine witfts hatLgreat^ dej 
lyte to endite, and have many noble thing* fulfild«, certes thftre 
ben some that speaken •their poi6;3^ inJFrcnch, of which speech© the 
Frenchmen have as good a fantasydis we have in hooryng of French- 
men’s EngUsh^.--*CAoi<cer*{r Te$tm\nt pf Love ^ . 
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mere , literary rarities among book-collectors. 
The , purity and stability of language, too, on 
which you found your claims to perpetuity, have 
“been the fallacious dependence of authors of every 
age, even hack to the times of the worthy Ro- 
be^;t of Gloucester,' who wrote his history in rhy- 
mes ormongrel Saxon.* Even now, many talk 
of Spenser^s " well of pure English undefiled,” 
as if the language ever sprang from a well or 
fountain bead,* and was nofrather a mere conflu- 
ence of various tongues, perpetually subject to 
changes and intermixtures.^ It is this which has 
Made -English literature so extremely mutable, 
and the reputation built upon it so fleeting. Un- 
Jess thought can be committed to something 
more permanent and unchangeable than such a 
medium,‘even thought mast share the fate of 
every thing else, and fail into decay. This 
should serve as a check upon the vanity and ex- 
ultation of the most popular writer. He finds 
the language in which he has embarked his fame 
gradually altering, and subject to the dilapida- 
tions of timep and the caprice of fashion. He 
looks back and beholds the early authors of his 
Country,- once the favourites of their 'day, sup- 
planted by niodern writers. A few short ages 
.covered them with obscurity, and their 

' Holinshed, Sn his Chronicjct observes, Afterwards, also, by di- 
ligent travel! of Geffry Chaucer and of John Gowre, in the time of 
Ry|^d the Second, and after them of John Scogan and John Lyd- 
monke of^Berrie, our said toongwas brought to art excellent | 
notwithstanding thayt n^ever came unto the type of perfection 
until the tinier of Queen Elizabeth, wherein John Jewell, Bishop of 
Sarum, John Fox, and sund^ie beamed and^ excellent writers, have 
rally accomplished the ornature the same, to their great praise and 
mmortai commendation,’* 
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merits cl,n only be relished by the quaint, taste 
of the bookworm. And such, he anticipates, 
will be the fiite of hi§ own work, which, how- 
ever it may be admired in its day, and heM pp as* 
a model of purity, will in the course of ^y^rs 
grow antiquated and* obsolet'c; until it shquld 
become almost as unintelligible in its ^^atiVe ksnd, 
as an Egyptian obelisk, or one of those Runic 
inscriptions said to exist in the deserts of Tar- 
tary. I declare,” added I, with some emotion, 
when I contemplate a modern library, filled with 
new works in all the ^bravery of rich gilding an,d 
binding, I feel disposed to sit down andoweep ; 
like the good Xerxes when he surveyed his army, 
pranked out in all the splendour of military arraj^- 
and -reflected "that in one hundred years not one 
of them would be in existence!” ’ 

“ Ah,” said the little quarto, with .a heavy 
sigh, I see how it is ; tKese mqdern scribblers 
have superseded all the good old authors.* t- 
suppose nothing is read now-a-dajs but'Sir Phi- 
lip Sydney’s Arcadia, Sackvillt^s stately plays, 
and Mfrror for Magistrates, or, the fine-spun 
Euphuis^ af the unparalleled John Lyly.” 

“ There you are again mistaken,” said tlte 
writers whom you suppose in vogue,jHjfcause 
they happened to be so when you werelast in 
circulation, havejiong since had '^Iniir day. Sir 
Philip Sydney’s Arcadia,* the immortality of which 
was so fondly predicted by his ^admirers,* »and 

* Uve ever sweete bookc, the simpjf image of his“ gentle^ wittv Rrji 
the golden pillar oi his noble courage ; and even notify unto the wSrld 
that thy writer was the* secretary M cjoqueiicc, the breath of the 
ittuses/*the honey bee of the da^tiost flowers of witt and arte, W 
pith of morale and intellectual the arme of Bellona ini the 
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which, in truth, is full of noble thoughts/delicate 
images, and graceful turns of language, is noAv 
scarcely ever mentioned. Sackville has strutted 
into obscurity ; and even Lyly, though his writ- 
ings were once the delight of a court, and appa- 
rently perpetuated^hy a proverb, is now scarcely 
^kaown ‘feven by name. A whole crowd of authors 
who wrote and wrangled at the time, have likewise 
gone down, w ith all their writings and their con- 
troversies. ' Wave aft^ro wdve of succeeding li- 
terature has rolled over them, until they are 
buried so deep, that it is oply now and then that 
some industrious diver after fragments of anti- 
quity brings up a specimen for the gratification 
*hf the curious. 

“ For m 3 ' part,” I continued, “ 1 consider this 
mutability of language a wise precaution of Pro- 
vidence for the benefij of the world at large, and 
of authors in p{irtioular. To reason from analo- 
gy^ we dail} behold the varied and beautiful 
tribes of vegetable^' springing up, flourishing, 
adorning the fields for a short time, and then fa- 
ding into dust, to make way for their successors. 
Were not this the case, the fecundity„v 9 f nature 
^ouj^be a grievance instead of a blessing. The 
eartHSjbuld groan with rank and excessive vege- 
tation/abd its surface become a tangled wilder- 
ness. '^In like* manner the wprks of genius and 
learning decline and -iliake way for subsequent 
productions, language gradually varies^ and 
\frith it fade away the writings of authors who 

r _ 

field, the tongiie tSuada in the chamber, the sprite of Practise in 
and the paragon of excellency in print. 

Hanky’s PiEttcK**} SupsasaDOATio:??. 
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lavc fl(Jurished their allotted tiriie; otherwise, 
.he creative powers of genius would overstock 
:,he world, and the mind would be completely 
bewildered in the endless mazes of literature. 
Formerly there were some restraints on thjfe ex- 
cessive multiplication. Woifts had to be trans- 
cribed by hand, which was a slow and laboribus 
operation: they were written either "on parch- 
ment, which was expensive, so that one work 
was often erased to make way for another; or on 
papyrus, which was fragile’ and extremely perish- 
able. Authorship was a lionted and unprofita- 
ble craft, pursued chiefly by monks in the leisuj,e 
and solitude of their cloisters. The accumulation 
of manuscripts was slow and costly, and confined 
almost entirely to monasteries. To, these cir- 
cum.stanccs it may, in some measure, be owing 
that we have not been inundated by the intellect 
of antiquity ; that the fountaips of thought have 
not been broken up, and modern genius drown- 
ed in the deluge. But the ihventions*of paper 
and the press have put an end »ft) all these re- 
straints. They have made every one p writer, 
and enable,*?.^ every mind to pour i&jelf into print, 
and diff’use itself over the whole inteilpctual 
world. The consequences are alarming. ’ The 
stream of literature has swoln into a toj|ent — 
augmented into a river — expanded into a‘*a» A 
few centuries since, fiv8 «ar, six ^irfdred manu- 
scripts constituted a great librarvjum w,li|Mwould 
you say to libraries such asitctua[nB^ist,1^t&in- 
ing three and four hundred' thousa* volu jaes> )o- 
gion^of authors* at the ^me time busy; and the 
press going on with fearfipljr increasing activity,'to 
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double and quadruple the number ? Unless some 
unfordseeu mortality should break out among the 
progeUy of the Muse, now that she has become so 
prolificv-I tremble for postesity. I fear the mere 
fluctuation of language will not be sufiicient. 
Criticism fiiay do**much. "It increases with the 
inctease of literature, and resembles one of those 
‘saftitary checks on population spoken of by eco- 
nomists. All possible fuouragement, therefore, 
should be giyen to th^ growth of critics, good 
or bad. liut I fear alf >vill be in vain ; let criti- 
cism do what it m?y, writers will w'ritc, printers 
■will ppnt, and the world ‘will inevitably be or'cr- 
stocked with good books. It will soon be the 
employment ofla lifetime merely to learn their 
names. Many a man of passable information, at 
the present day, reads scarcely any thing but 
Reviews ; and bifore longi. a man of erudition 
w^l be little better than a mere walking cata- 
logue.” 

My* very good* sir,” said the little quarto, 
yawning most dsearily in my face, “ excuse niy 
interrupting you, but I perceive you are rather 
given to* prosp. I would ask the fatOipf an au- 
thor whp was making some noise just as 1 left 
the w^rld. llis reputation, however, was cousi- 
dered quite tfemporary. The learned shook their 
heads i|^t hin^, fpr he was a pobr half-educated 
varlet, that*k&w little ’of Latin, and nothing of 
GreekgAnd JS^een obliged to run the country 
j^er^^r-st^Hp; I think his namc'was Shaks- 
pepre. « I W®imedie‘SOon sunk injo oblivion.” 

“ Oi^phe cohtrary,” said it is owing to 
that very luan that tlie\literature of his period 
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as experienced a. duration beyoncl the ordinary 
>rm of English literature. There rise authors 
ow and then, who seem proof against the muta- 
ility of language, d>ecause they have*»rooted* 
lera&elves in the unchangii^ principles of hu- 
laii nature. They a?e like gigantic trees Ijiat 
e sometimes see on the banks oijj a Streapi ; 
hich, by their vast and deep roots, penetrating 
hrough the mere surface, and laying hold on the 
cry foundations of the earth, preserV^ the soil 
round them from being «wept away by the 
verflowing current,, and hoW up many a neigh- 
muring plant, and, perhaps, worthless weed, to 
)erpetuity. Such is the case with Shakspeare, 
diom we behold defying the encroachments* of 
ime, retaining in modern use the language and 
iterature of his day, and giving duration to m,any 
■n indifferent author, 'merely frT»m liaviiig flomr- 
shed in his vicinity. But evenhe,^! grieve to say, 
s gradually assuming the tint of ‘age, and his< 
.vhole form is over-run by "a ‘profusion* of com- 
nentators, who, like clambering’vincs and creep- 
ers, alm'ost bury the noble plant, that •upholds 
hem.” 

Here the little quarto began to heavediihjsides 
■nd chuckle, until at length he broke out in a 
.lethoric fit of laughter that had well nigh chok- 
d him, by reasoi^ of his excessive Icorpsleiicy. 
‘ Mighty wefE^!” cried as soon *as he could 
ccover breath, " mighty well !, and so you would 
mrsuade irffe that the literature of an age is to bb 
•erpetuated by a vagabond d#er-stealgr! by a ifteft 
.ithqut learnin]^: by a noet, forsooth — a poet J” 
^nd here he wheezed for|fn gnother fit of laughter. 
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I CQuless that I felt somewhat nettled at this 
rudeness, which I ascribed to his having flours 
ished in a less polished age. I determined, ne- 
►verthelesb, not to give up my point. 

“Yes,” ijesumed I, positively, “a poet; for ol 
all ^vriters he has fne best chance for immorta- 
lity. Others may write from the head, but he 
writes from the heart, and the heart will always 
understand him. He isithe faithful portrayer of 
nature, whose features are dlways the same, and 
always interesting. •I'rose writers are volumi- 
nous and unwieldy; their pages crowded with com- 
p‘.on-p!aces, and their thoughts expanded into 
tediousness. But with the true poet every thing is 
terse, touching, or brilliant. He gives the choic- 
est thougjits in the choicest language. lie illus- 
trates them by every thing that he sees most 
striking, in nature and art. He enriches them 
by pictures o^ human life, such as it is passing 
■berore him. His writings, therefore, contain the 
spirit, the aronja, if "I may use the phrase, of the 
age in which he lives. They are caskets which 
enclose withiij a small compass the wealth of the 
language — its family jewels, which _are thus 
tran^itted in a portable form to posterity. The 
setting raay^ occasionally be antiquated, and re- 
quire now a,nd then to be renewed, as in the case 
of Chaucer^ but the brilliancy g.nd intrinsic value 
of the gems continue unaltered. Cast a look 
back over the,, long reach of literary history. 
What vast walleys of dulness, filled with monkish 
legends aivl apaddmical controversies! What 
hogs of theological speculatiohs ; what ^^^eary 
wastes of metaphysics !\ Here and there only do 
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we beho*Id the heaven-illumined bbrds, elevated 
like beacons on their widely-separated he’ights, 
to transmit the pure light of poetical intelligence 
from age to age!”* 

1 was just about to laundh forth into ,eirio- 
giums upon the poets of the djiy, whei? the sudden 
opening of the door caused me to turn my head. 
It was the verger, who came to infornl me that it 
was time to close the lil^rary. I sQjight to have 
a parting word with? th§ quarto, })ut« the worthy 
little tome was silent; tlfe, clasps were closed; 
and it looked perfectly unconscious of all that 
had passed. I have beon to the library two or 
three times since, and endeavoured to draw it 
into further conversation, but in wain; and whe-. 
Ither all this "rambling colloquy actually took 
place, or whether it was another of thof!^ odd day- 
dreams to which I am subject? I have never to 
this moment been able to ’discover. 

Irvinc^ 


Thorow earth and wators^Aepe, 

The pen by skill doth passe: 

And featly nyps theworldcs ^buse, 

And shoes us m a glasse. 

The vertu and the vice 
Of every wight alyve ; 

The honey-comb that bee doth make 
Ib not so sweete m hyve, 

A»are the golden l^ves 
Th|jt drops from poets hea^: * 

Which doth fJbrmpunt our common talke 
As fane as dross dotii lead, 

Chur4:kjfard. 



AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 

Wiitten in the year 1709. 


I. 

’Trs hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 

But, of the two, less dartgerous is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense 
Some few in that, hut numhors err in this, 

Ten censure -wrong for one who writes amiss : 

A fool might Ouice himself alone, expose. 

Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 

’TiStWith our judgments as our watches; none 
Go just alike, yct^each helievcsf'liis own. 

In poets as true genips is but rare. 

True taste as seldom is the critics’ share ; 

Both ihust alike from'^Heaven derive their light, 

These born to juifgo, as well as those to write. 

Let such teach others who themselves excel 
And censure freely who have written well, 

Ajitlior^ are partial to their wit, ’tis true. 

But are not /•ritics to their judgment too? 

Yet if w^ look more closely, we sha’l find 
Mos't have ^no'^eeds of judg^aent in 'their mind: 

Nature affords at least a glimmering light : 
rhe lifles, though touch’d but faintly, are drewn right. 
But rs the slightest sVotoh, if justly traced, 

Is by ill ediounug but the more disgr&ced, 

So by false learning is gooii^nse defaced : 
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Some^re bewilder'd in the maze of schoeHs; 

And Bome made coxcombs ifaturo meant but fools. 

In search of wit those lo^e their common sense, 

And then turn critics id* their own defence. 

Eacli biiras» alike, who can, or cannot writc^ 

Or with a rival’s or a eunuch’s spite! 

All fools have still an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. 

If Ma^vius scribble in Apollb’s spite; 

There are who judge still wSree than he^can "(^rite 
Sonx* have at first for wits, tten poets pass’d. 
Turn’d critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 
Borne neither can for wits nor critics pass. 

As heavy mules are neither horse nor aas. 

Tliose half-lcaVn'd witlings, numerous in our isle. 
As half-form ’d insects on the banks of Nile ; 
IhifinishM things, one knows not whf^t to call, 

Their generation’s so equivocal : 

To tell them, would a hundred tongues require, 

Or one vain wit’s, that might a Hundred tire. 

But you wdio seek to give and merif ]^me. 

And justly bear a critic’s noble name, 

Be sure yodrself and your own reach to kniow. 

How far your genius, taste, and learning go ; 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be dis<y"eet. 
And mark that |^int where sense and dulne|s meet. 

Nature to all thkigs fixNJ, the limits 
And wisely curb’d proud miin’s pretending wit. 

As on thejand while here the ocean gaffes. 

In other parts it leaves wide ptains ; 

/Thus in the*souI while memory prevail^,* 

Tlie solid power of unde^'steylding faijU ; 
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WithiyUt all t^ioso at once before your eyes, 

Cavil you may, but never ciiuticiso. 

Bo Homer’s works your study^ and delight, 

Reajl tboiii by day, and meditate by night ; 

I'bcnce f<jrm your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 
And trace the Murfcs upward to tbeir spring. 

Still^wit|j itself compared, bis text peruse ; 

And let your comment be the Mantuan muse. 

When firsii young Maro hi his boundless mind 
A work to outcast immor^tal Rome design'd. 

Perhaps be seem'd aboVe the critic’s law, 

And but from nature s fountg-in scorn'd to draw : 

Bui when to examine every part lie came, 

^Nature and Horner were, ho found, the same. 

Convinced, amazed, he checks tiic bold design 
And rubs* as strict his labour’d work coniine, > 

Afk if the Stagirit^;>o’erlook'd e^ch line, J 

Learn hence for ancient tulcs a just esteem ; 

To copy nature is to* copy them. 

Some beauties yet 140 precepts can declare. 

For there's a happiness as well as caro, 

Music^ resembles pOetry : in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach, L 
And* wliich a master-hand alone can reach, J 
If^ where the rules not far enough extend, 

(Since rulc^ were made but to promot^^ their end) 

Some luckj, li^poncc answer to the fitU 
The intent proposed, that licence is a rule. 

Thus Pegasus, r nearer way to take. 

May boldly (deviate from tho common track, 
mi^at wits^^onyeiimes maj^loriously pffend, 

Hffid rise to faults truo^ermes dare not mend , 
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From^vulj^ar bounds with bratro disorder^part, 

And Bnatcli a grrtce beyond the reach of art, 

Whieh, without passing^throngh the judgment, gains. 
The heart, nud ail its ^id at once attains. 

Ill prospects thus, some objects plfease our ej^es,' 
Which out of nature’s c?>mmon orSef rise. 

The siuipeless rock, or hanging preripioo* 

Ihit though the ancients thus their rules invade, 

(As kings dispense with law»H themselves Ifavo mad 
Modt^rus, beware ! or if yoft npnst ottend. 

Against the precept, ne’er tranl^gress its end; 
l^ct it ho seldom, and (Kinyiell’d fty need: 

And have, at least, their 2 >recedent to plead. 

Tlie critic else proceeds without rcmorsjp, 

♦Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 

1 know ibore arc, to whose presumptuous *tl^ughts, 
Thoso freer beauties, ov^n in them, #oom faults. 

Some figures monstrous and fhirtsliaped appear, * 
Consider’d singly, or h<‘hcld too near, 

Wlikdi, but proportion’d to tlioir.light, or placey* 

Due distance reconciles to form and grf-See. 

A pfudent chief not always must display 
iiis powers, in equal ranks, and fair array. 

But with the occasion, and the place comply. 

Conceal his fox'ce, nay soem sometimes to fiy. 

Those oft ai’c Btmtagonis which errors seeu^ 

Nor is it llomer u^ds, but we that dro£«q^. i 

Still green with bays oach^aTiciont altar stands. 
Above the roach of sacrilegious haudsfi 
Secure from dames, from envy’s fiercer rage. 
Destructive -war. ^nd alhinvolvjii^ age^** 

See from each clime the loajjrn’d "their incense bring I 
Hear, in ajl tongues conseifting pecans* ring t 
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In pralisG so jti'st let every voice be join’d^ 

And fill tlio general cborus-of manlviiid. 

Hail! bards triumphant ! boru in happier days ; 
Imn>o‘rtal heirs of universal pra<bo ! 

Whose horours with tneroaso of ages grow. 

As streams roll dowli, enlarging as they fiow ; 
Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound. 

And worlds applaud that must not yet bo found ! 

O may some ‘spark of your celestial fire. 

The last, 'the ntfeancst of yoUr sons inspire, 

(That on weak wings, from far, pursues your flights 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes) 

To tbach vain w'its a science little known. 

To admire supe^nor sense, and doubt their own I 


II. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring jwidgntent, and misguide tlic mind. 
What Jho weak hea/i with strongest bias rules. 

Is pride, the no v-er- failing vice of fools. 

Whatever nature has in worth denied. 

She gives in 14rgc recruits of needful pride ; 

For AS in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

Wxiat wants in blood and spirits, dwell’d with wind 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence. 

And fills u^2 ^^-l^ mighty void of sense. 

If once right reason drivec: tnat cloud away, 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 

Trust not yf^urjsoM^ youi* defects to knoW, 
*'Make use of e>je^\fnhnd— and every foe. 

.^kittle is a dai^erous thing ; 

f Sfe^ibp, or taSio not^thc^ Pierian spring : 
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Tliero siiallow draughts intoxicate the bnilti, 

And drinking largely sohefs us again. 

Fired at first sight ivith.what the Muse imparts. 

In fearless youtli we tefcpt the heights of arts. 
While from the bounded^ level of o^r mind, % 

Short vitws we take, nor see the lengths behind; 
But inoro advanced, behold with strange suryl-ise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 

So plea«^cd at first the Jiowftnng Alps we ti*y, 
Mount o’er the vales, and secfti to tread tlie fe£y! 
The eternal snows appear already^pass*d. 

And the first clouds an^ mouutalns seem the last : 

tliosc* attain’d, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d %ay , 

The increasing prospect tires our wauderinggeyes. 
Hills peep oVr liills. and Alps on Alps ailsc ! 

A pei f<‘ct judge will feud each wo?*k of i%it 
Witli the same spirit iliat its authi^r writ: 

Survey the wnoLK, nor seek slight faults 4o find 
Where nature moves, and rapture wari^js the mind; 
Nor lose for that malignant dull deliglit. 

The generous pleasure to be cdiarm’d witk wit. 

But in such lays as neither ebb nor flow, • 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 

That shunning faults, one quiet tenor kee |)4 
Wo cannot hlam# indeed— -but we may sleej^ 

In wit, as nature, %hat our heartif 

Is not the exactness of peculiar parts; 

*Tis not ajip or eye, we beauty call, 

Bui the joint force and full rcwul^of all. 

Thus when wo vic^ some well-proportioned dbme, 
(The world’s just wonder, a^d even thine, 0 Rome!) 
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No ringle parts injcquall}^ surprif.p. 

All comes united to tlie admiring oj^es; 

No monstrous height , or breadths or length appear; 
The A^hole at once is hold, and regular* 

tt 

^ Whoeve thinks a^faultless pject to see, 

, ^Thinks vihat ne'er ^\as, nor is, nor e'er shall he. 

In every ^vork regaid the filler's end, 

Since none can compass more than they intend; 

And if the, means he just, the conduct true. 

Applause, in spite <*f trivlat faults, is dne 
As men of breeding, sometimes men oi wit. 

To avoid great errors, must the ctmuuit* 

Neglect the rules each verbal <iiti( lajs, 
not to knoK some trifles, is a praise. 

Most critiea, fond of some subservient art, 

Still niijVc the v\hole depend upon a ]«art ; 

^riiey talk of principles, hut notions pn/e. 

And all to one loved ^olly saenflee 

Once on a time. La Manelia's knight, they wiy, 

A certain hard eneounVering on the way. 

Discoursed in terAis as just, with looks as ^age. 

As e’o^^could pennls, of the Grecian stage; 
Concluding all were desperate sots and fools, 

W;ho durst depart from Aristotle’s rules. 

Our author, , happy in a judge so nice. 

Produced It^s play, and hegg’d the knight’s advice; 
Made him Observe tho subject, and the plot, 

The manners, passions, unities; what not? 

All which, exact to rule, were brought about 
Were hut a combat in thOflists left out. 

l^vo the combat out?” exclaims tho knight 
Ui^lor wcf must renounce Stagirite. 
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*•* 2:^ at so, by Heav’n” (he answers in a rage) 

Knights, squires, and steeds, must enter on the stage. 
So vast a throng the sti^o can ne’er contain. 

‘‘ Then build a new, or act it in a *plaia.” 

Thus critics of less judgment thaniSf^rice, 

Curious not knowing, not exnct but nice, 

Form short ideas; and ofFond in arts 
(As most in manners) by a love to parts. 

Some to conceit alon^ their taste confine, 

And glittering thoughts stnieS: cut at every line ; 
pleased with a work where nothing's just or fit; 

One glaring chaos and wil<f heap of wit. 

}*octs, like painters, thus, unskill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace. 

With gold and jewels cover every part. 

And hide with ornaments their want^f art. 

True >\it is nature to advantage dressM; 

What oft was thought, but ne'er s<T well* ex press’d; 
^^oinetbing. whose truth convinced we 

That gives us back the imago of our nii%d. 

As shades more sweetly recommend tlie light. 

So modest plainness sets off sprightly witf 
For works may have more wit than does them 
As bodies perish through excess of blood. 

Others for language all their care express? 

And value books,\s women men, for dr6%s: 

Their praise is still,— the st^l% excellent; 

The sense, they humbly take upon content. 

Words are #ke leaves; and where they most^bound 
Much fruit of, sense beneath is tartly foij^^d : 

Falge eloquence, lil^o the prisinati(; glass. 

Its gaudy colours spreads oir’' ev^ry place ; 
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TIk^ face of nature we no inore survey, 

AAl i^lare*i alike, without distinction : 

Eut true expression, like the tfnehanging sun, 

Giears and improves, wbato’er it shines upon, 
gilds afi ohjectfe,<r^)Ut it alters none. 

Expiession is the dross of thought, and still 
Appears^ore docent, as more suitahlo ; 

A vile concept in pompons words press M 
Is like a olowij in regal purple dn»s>sM . 

JPor different stylos witji Sifferent <nibjec*t« sort. 

As several garbs witk- country, ton n, and court 
Some by old words to fame ha^e made pretence, 
Aneicuts in phrase, me re moderns In their m om* * 

Such labour'd ^nothings, in so at rang© a style, 

Amaze t]tf‘ unlearn M and maliC tire learned sinrlc. 

€ 

^XJfilucl#y, as Fungoso in the play, 

Tlies^ sparks with aukiyard vanity display L 
TilTiat the fine gentUnian wore yesterday ; J 
And but BO fhimic ancient wnts at best. 

Air apes our gr^nsircs, in their doublets drest. 

In words, as fashions, the samo rule will liold ; 

Alike fanta&t?^e, if too new, or old : 

Be not the hrst hy whom the new are tried, 
l4or yet the last to lay the old aside. 

But mosfrby numbers judge a poet^s song, 

>iriocJ|h or rough, with tliem, is fight or wrong : 
e hri^h'f^Muse, thpitgh thousand (harms conspii*e. 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ca^ 

N^^omend their raind,ft ; us ^otne to church repair, 

.Not for the doctrine, but the music tJier©. 
e equal syllables require, 

bugh oft the ear the o^en vowels tire ; 


In 
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Whn<* expletives their feehle aid do join ; 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull Hno ; 

While they ring round the same unvaried ohinies,^ 

With sure returns of still expected^rhymofe ; 

Wh< re’er you find tlie^ooling w^tcni breAie/’ 

In the next lino, it whispers through the trees ;%* 

If crystal fttroams with pleasing murmurs cFocp/’ 

The reader’s threaten’d (not la vain) with slee]) ; 

Then, at the last and only ^oui>let franglit, • ^ 

With some unmeaning thing tligy call a thought, 

A nocdle«^s AUxandrlm ends the smug, 

That, like a wounded Muffe, diaus its slow length |lohg. 
Leave such to tiiuo tli<‘ir own dull ihyines, and know 
What b loundJy smooth or Icnguishingl^' slow ; 

And j>rai‘>e the easy vigoift* of a line. 

Where Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness join. ^ 
Tiue case in writing coiiics fr^m art, not ehanco„ 

As those move easiest who have learn ’d^to dance. 

’Tis not enough no harshness gives 
The sound must seem an echo to the s^so. 

Soft the strain when ifcpli yr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream m smoother nunibera flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, ^ 

The hoarse, rough verso should like the torrentlroar • 
When Ajax strives some rock’s Vast weigljl; to thiow. 

The lino too lab(fiirs, and tffe^prds moje slSw : 

Not so, when swiff Camillai mKA the plSin? 

Flies o’er the unbending corn^rod skims along the main. 
Hear how»Timothcus' varied Jays surprise. 

And bid alternate passions fail ajd rise ^ 

While at each change, the son of Libyan Jove 
Now burns witli glory, and then melts with love ; 
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Now fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow. 

Now siglis steal out, and tears begin to flow : 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature foumh 

r 

And the world’s victpr stood subdued by sound ! 

Tfee power of music ^11 our hearts allow, 
uA,nd i^hat Timotlieus was, is Drydei^ now. 

^ Avoid c^xtromes; and sliun tlie fault of such. 

Wlio still arojpleased too little or too much. 

At every trifle scorn to take^offemco. 

That always shows grea^t pride, or little sense : 

Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best, 
Whigh nauseate all, and nothing can digest . 

Yet let not each guy turn tliy rapture move ; 

3 ?\>r fools adniii^, but men of soii,so a]»pruvc ; 

As things si^cni large whicli wc through mist descry, 
Dulncss ’a ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign wiitcis, sqnie our own despise ; 

The ancients only, orahe moderns prize. 

Thus >4 it like \aith, by each man is applied 
To one small s(‘c^, and all are damn’d beside. 

Meanly they seek the blessing to confine. 

And force fbatomn but on a part to shine. 

Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 

t 

Buk.ripcns spirits in cold northern climes ; 

Which from tiie first has shone on ages past, 
Enlights th^iprosent, and^hAll warm the last ; 
Though each may feel irt^asbs and decays. 

And see now clearer and * w darker days. 

Pegard not then if wit be old or new, 

^But false, anj^ value still the true- 
$om4 ne’^er advance a Judgment of tteir own. 

But catch JJbe spreading notiun of the town : 
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Tliey Weapon and conclude by precedent. 

And own stale nonsense whfch they no^er invent. 
Some judgfo of authors’ n^mes, not works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame the ivritingS, but the men. 

Of all this servile herd, the worst 
That in proud dulness joins with quality. 

A constant critic at the groat man’s board. 

To feteb and carry nonsense for my lord. 

What woeful stuff this madMgal would bo, 

In some starved hackney’d souncttccr, or 
But let a lord once own the happ^ lines, 

How the wit brighten !*ho^v the stylo rcfineB ! 

Before his sacred name flics exery fault. 

And each exalted stanza teems with thoiight ! 

The vulgar tlius tlirougb imitation err ; 

As oft the loaniM by being singular ; 

JSo much they scorn the «ro^>d, that If the throng 
By chance go right, they purposol^^ go wrong ; 

So schi-'iuatics the plain believers quit. 

And ar<3 hut <lainird for having tflo ftiuch wit. 

Some praise at morning what they hlfRiio at night ; 
But always think the last opinion right. 

A Muse by those is like a mistress used. 

This hour she’s idolized, the next abused ; 

While their weak heads, like towns unforti^d, 
’Twixt sense and nonsense daily change theiifside. 
Ask them the causf ; tlioy’gr wiser still, *#hejt say 
And still to-morrow’s wiser than to-day. 

Wo think qur fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will,think us so. 

Once school-tliviiic?s this zealous ilic o’efsprefM ; 
Wiio knew most sentences, was tloepest read ; 
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•Faiths gospel; all, seem’d made to be disputed, 

^nd iJoiie had seijse onougb to be coxifut}<*4 ; 
Scfftists f^nil Tomists now ixa geaco remain, 

Am^ist their kindred Oobwebs ta Dnok Latie. 
if faith it^lf has difieroat dresses worn^ 

\Vhat wonder modes in wit should take their turn f* 
Oft, loavi^ig what is natural and tit, 

The ciu^rcnt folly proves the ready wit ; 

And authors think their r©f#utation safe. 

Which lives as long as f&olls are pleased to laugh. 
Some valuing those of their own side or mind, 
Sjiill inako themselves the m^^nre of mankind: 
Fonuly we think we honour merit then. 

When we but p also ourselves in other men. 

Parties in wit attend on those of state. 

And pujfiic faction doubles private hate. 

Prkle, malice, against Ih/den rose. 

In various shapes of ^parsons, critics, beaux ; 

Put sense survived when merry jests wen* past. 

For riffing nierit^wili b^ioy up at last. 

Might he return, find bless once more our c 3 ^os. 

New Usackmorfs and new Milbourns must arise : 
Nay should g^'cat TTorner lift bis awful bead, 

,^oilas again wvmld start up from the dead. 

Envy will nigrit, as its shade, pursue ; 

But like a Jijiadow, proves the substancs true: 

For envied ,)vit^^ike Sol eclipsed, makes known. 
The opposing body’s grossness, not its own, 

Wlien first that ‘&un too powerful beams displays, 
Itjdra-ws up Vapours which obscure its rays; 

Bm those cioxids at last adorn it»- way, 
JH^iSmtnew glories, and' augment the day. 
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Be thou tbo first true merit io befriend; 

II5b praise is lost, who stay% till all commend. 

Short is the date, alas, of modern rhymes, 

And ’tis but just to let them live betimes. 

No longer now that golden age apijoars, 

Wlicn patriarch-wits survived a thous*an(l years; 

Now length of fame (our second life) is lost. 

And bare threescore is all even that can boast; 

Our sons their fathers' failing language see. 

And such as Chaucer is, shalhDryden be. 

So when the faithful pencil has design'd 
Some bright idea of th<5 n'^ster’s mind. 

Where a now world leaps out at his command 
And ready nature waits upon his hand:# 

When the ripe colours soften and unite. 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light; 

Wlien mellowing years their full porftetion givc^ 

And each hold figure just begTns to live, 

The treacherous colours the fair art betrajf. 

And all the bright creation fades 

Unhappy wit, like most mistaken tlfings, 

Atones not for that envy which it brings^ 

In youth alone its empty praise we boast. 

But soon the short-lived vanity is lost: 

Like somo fair flower the eswly spring supplies. 

That gaily bloou^, but even in blooming diet. 

What is this wit, vsfaich must our cares ^ptpy • 

The owner’s wife, that other men enjoy; 

Then most our trouble still wlieii most ITdmired, 

And still the more we give, thg more required ; 

Whoso fame with pains we guard? but Ibso "#ith ease. 
Sure some to vox, but never all to please; 
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’Ti» the vicious fear, the virtuous shun, 

Ey fools His hated, and by knaves uudonel 
If wit so much from ignorajoce undergo, 

Alij.iet not learning too coinnusmce its foe ! 

Of old, tV«osc met rewards who could CAcel, 

Xnd such were piaiaed who but endeavour’d well: 
Thoughfltriumphs were to generals only duo. 

Crowns ■were reserved to grace the soldiers too. 

Now, they ivho reach Fatiussus* lofty crown. 

Employ their pains to some others down; 

And while self-love each jealous writer rules. 
Contending wits become tho^port of fools: 

But. still the worst with most regret commend, 

, For each ill author is as bad a frioiuL 
To what base ends, and by what abject ways, 

Are inO»‘tals urged tlirough sacred lust of 2)raise! 

*AJi ne’er so dire a»thirst of glory boast, 

Nor in the critic let the Inau be lost. 

Good-nature add good sense must ever join; 

To err is human, to forgive, divine. 

But if in noblw^ minds some dregs remain 
Not yet purgoil off, of spleen and sour disd?xin ; 
Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
a dearth iu these flagitious times, 
pardon yij^pbwocnity should find, 

Though vj^^t arf conspire to movo^your mind ; 
Butrdulncp ^fly^hsconity must pr^ove 
As shameful sore as impbtence in love. 

Jn the fat ago cf pleasure, wealth, and ease. 

Sprung tlic rank weed, and thrived with large increase 
Jvhen lov§ wan all av easy monarch’^ care : 

Seldom at council, never in ^ war : 
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Jilts ruled tbe state, and statesmen farces writ : 

Nay wits had pensions, aiid*joung lords had wit : 

The fair sate panting at » courier play, 

Atid not a mask went unimproved away: 

The modest fau was lifted up no 

And virgins smiled at what they blush’d before* 

The following licence of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Sociiius drain; 

Then unbelieving priest# reform’d the nation,. 

And taught more pleasant methods of salvation; 

Where heaven’s free subjects miglii^ their rights dispute, 
L<^st God hiinSelf should* seftm too absolute: 

Pulpits tboir sacred satire learn*d to spare, 

And vice admired to find a flatterer tberS! 

Encouraged thus, wit’s Titans braved the skies^ 

And the press groan’d with licenced blasphemies^ 

Those monsters, critics !*witl^our (farts engage,* 

Here point your thunder, and exhaiwt yojir rage I 
Yet shun their fault, who scandalously nicb. 

Will needs mistake an author into*vice ;% 

All seems infected that the infected spy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 

m. 

Learn then what Morals critics ought to^show, 

For ’tis but half m. judge’s task to knoWj^ 

^Tis not enough, tafte, judgment, learning, jain ; 

In all you speak, let truth and candour shine : 

That not ajone what to your sense is 4^* 

All may allow; but seek yourrfriendsbip too* 

Be silent always, when you doi5>t your sense ; 

And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence : 

o 
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Sf>me positive^ persisting fops we know^ 

Who, if once wrong, will needs bo always so ; 

But prou with pleasure own your errors past. 

And make each day a critique** on the last, 

, 'Tis n^lb enough ^vour counsel still he true ; 
Bluift truths more mischiof than nice falsehoods do 
Men must be taught as if you taught them not. 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 
Without good-breeding, tr&th is disapprorod ; 

That oniy makes superior sense beloved. 

Be niggards of a<Jvxce on no pretence : 

F9r the worst avarice is tbat of sense. 

With mean complacence ne’er betray your trust. 
Nor be so civii as to prove unjust. 

Fear note the anger of the w*se to raise ; 

n 


Those' best can bear reproof, who merit praise. 

'Twere well might critics still this freedom take. 
But Appius redden^ at each word you speak. 

And stares, tremendous with a threatening 
Like some fieip^e tyrant in old tapestry. 

Fear most to ta*k an honourable fool. 

Whose right it i&, udeensured, to be dull ; 

Such, withx^iit wit, are poets when they please, 

J\s without learning they can take degrees. 

Leave dangerous truths to unsuccessful satires. 

And flattlry to fulsome dedicators. ^ 

Whom wl^en^ey praise, the worlds believes no more. 
Than when they promise to give scribbling o’er. 

^Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain, 
|haritably let the <Jwll be vain : 

Silence lliero is ’better than your spite, 
f who can rail so long as they can write ? 
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Stil] hiiniming on their drowsy course thcjr keep. 

And lash'd so long, like top«, are lash'd asleep. 

False steps but help them to renew the race, 

As, after stumbling, jades will mend their pace. 

What crowds of these, impcnitentl/ bold. 

In sounds and jingling syllables gr^ti old, 

Still run on poets in a raging vein. 

Even to the dregs and squeezing of the brain, 

Strain out the last dull drop|>ing8 of their i^nse. 

And rhyme with all the rag<^qf impotence. 

Such shameless bards we liavcf ; and yet 'tis true. 
There are as mad, abcandonjd critics too. 

The bookful blockhead ignorantly read. 

With loads of learned lumber in his hoad^ 

With his own tongue still edifies his ears. 

And always listening to himself appears. 

All books he roads, and all he reads rtijsails. 

From Dry den's Fables down Durfey's Tales. 

With him most authors steal their works^ qr 5 
Garth did not write his own Dispeasaty. 

Name a new play, and he’s the poet's friend. 

Nay slibw’d his faults — but when would pqpts menfi.? 

No place so sacred from such fops is barr’d* 

Nor is Paul’s church more safe than Paul's churAh-j^i^ 
Nay, fiy to altars ; there they’ll talk you dea^ ; 

For fools rush in ^hore angels fear to tread. 

Distrustful sense with modest caution spetflis, 

It still looks homo, and short Adursions makes ; L 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaiks, J 

And never shuck'd, and never turn'd aside. 

Bursts out, rosistleas, with a thundering tWe. 

But where’s the man who counsbl can bestow. 

Still pleasedi^to teach, and yet ndt proud* to know f 
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tJnl>‘assy or by fav‘our or by spit© : 

}fot dully preponse83*d nor biindiy H^bt ; 

l^hougli learned well-bred ; and tliough well-bred, sineci 

Modestly bold, and humanly severe ; 

*»Vho to p friend hio faults can freely show, 

And. gladly praice^ the merit of a foe ? 

Blelt a taste exact, yet nuconfined ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 

Generous converse ; a sou^ exempt from pride ; 

And lo^'^e to praise, with ieason on )iis side ? 

Such once wore eriiics ; such the happy few, 

Athens and Home ih better arres knew, 

Tae mighty Rtagirite first left the sliore. 

Spread all hip sails, and dur^st the rle< ps explore ; 

He steer’d securely, and discover’d far, 

Led bj the light of the Mmoniau star. 

Poets, a race lopg uneonfined and free. 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 

Received hjs 'laws ; and stood convinced ’twas fit. 

Who conquer’d natvre should presid*^ o’er wit. 

Horace still 'jharnis with graceful rii»o]igence. 

And without method talks us into sense ; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
Theotruest notions in the easiest way. 

He who supreme in judgment, as in wit. 

Might b^ddly cOnsuro as ho boldly w^rit, 

Yet judged ^.iJ^ith coolness, though J[io sung with fire: 

Ills precepts teach biit Vhat his works inspire. 

Our critics ta*^:e a contrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but tiiey write with phlegm: 

Nor sufthrs 5Iorace*%nore in wrong translations 
IkKawits. than crlt^cit in as wrong quotations. 
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S(*g Dionjrsius Homer's thoughts refiry^ 

And call now beauties forth from every line I 
Fancy and art in gay Petronius please. 

The schoJar’’s learning jivith the courtier's case. 
In grave Quintilian's copious work, we find 
The justest rules and clearest metllo^ join’d: 
Thus useful arms in maga 2 sines wo place. 

All ranged in order, and disposed with grace. 
But less to please the eje,^han arm the l^nd. 
Still fit for use, and rdSady command» 

Thee, bold Longinus! all tho Nino inspire. 
And bless their critic ^ith a poetf^s fire. 

An ardent judge, who zealous in his trust. 

With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just: 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws; 
And is himself that groaf sublime he draws.* < 
Thus long succeeding critics justj^ reign’d. 
Licence repress’d, and usefuLlaws ordain’d. 
Learning and Homo alike in empife gr^w; 

And arts still follow’d whore her e<*^les tfew; 
From the same foes at last both felt ^4leir doom, 
And«thc same age saw learning fall and Rome. , 
With tyranny then superstition join’d 
As that the body, this enslaved the mind? 

Much was believed, but little understood. 

And to be dull was construed to be good; ’ 

A second dolugd^ learning thus o’errun, * 

And the monks finish’d wha^ tjio Goths oe^n. 

At length Erasmus, that great injured name 
(The glor/ of the priesthood and the sham^!) 
Steinm’d thjs wild torrent of % b|^rbaroiy a^e. 
And drove those holy Vandals qff the stage, 

o 2 
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But s^6 ! eaclf mu'^o, in Lko’s goldt^n day«i. 

Starts from lior trance, and triniB her wither’d hays, 

R<s.ine’s ancient genius, o’er its ruins spread, 

Sbak^^s off the dust, and roars liis reverend head. 

T^jien scul;^turo and her sister-arts revive; 

Stones leap d to fqrs- , and roclrs began to live; 

* With* sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 

A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung. 

Immortal Vi(la ! on whose honour’d brow 

The poet^’s bays and critieV ivy grow: 

Cremona now shall eve?* boast thy name. 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame! 

Rut soon by impious arms'from Latium cliasod. 

Their ancient bounds the banish’d Muses pass’d. 

Thence arts o’er all the norther?^ world advance. 

But crit^o^earni ng flouribh’d most in France ; 

The rul^»3 a nation.^ born to serve, obeys ; 

And Boileau still in right of itorace sways. 

But we, brave Britons, foreign law-s despised. 

And kept unconquyr’d, and uncivilise<l; 

Fierce for the liberties of wit and bold. 

We stjll defied the Romans, as of old. 

Yet some thc^e were among the sounder few 

Of tkosis who less presumed and b(*tter knew, 

« ^ 

Who durst assert the juster ancient cause. 

And here ijeHored wit’s fundamental laws. 

Such was the M^uso, whose rules and |lractice toll. 

Nature’s* chief masterpiece is writfng well.” 

Such was Roscommon, not more learn ’d than good. 
With manners generous as his noble blood ; 

the wif of Gr^ece*and Rome was kpown, 
Audjjgj^ry author’s merit# hut his own. 
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\jite was Walsh—tho Muae*s frie|id, 

Who justlr knew to blame pr to commend ; 

To failings mild, but zealous for desert ; 

The clearest head, and tSe sincevest heart* 

This humble praise, lamented shad®, receive!^ 

This praise at least a gra^teful Musf^iay give: 

The Muse, whose early voice you taught to sing*, 
Prescribed her heights, and pruned her tender wing, 

(Her guide now lost) no mojo attempts to »ise, 

3^)Ut m low numbers slidrt ei^jursions trios : 

Content, if hence the unlearnM #heir wants may view, 
The learn M reflect on w;hat beforc*they knew; 

Careless of cenfaufe, nor too fond of fame; 

Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame; 

Averse alike to flatter, tr offend; 

N^ot fn‘C from faults, nor yet too \am to men#.# 

E*OPC. 


DISCOURSE ON NAl^URAL 
PIIILOSQPIiy. 


I’liE situation of man on the globe henn^abits, 
over which he has obtained the control, is in 
nany respects ©xceedingly remarkable. Com- 
»ared with its otliCT denizens, hd* sterns,’ if we 
egard only his physical bdnstitution, in almost 
very respect their inferior, and equally unpro- 
ided for the supply of his natural wants, anej 
•is defence against the msumevable endmies* 
■vhich' surround him. No other animal passes 
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so large a portion of its existence in a state ol 
absolute helplessness, pr falls in old age into 
such protracted and lamentable imbecility. To 
no other warm-blooded animal has nature denied 
that indispensable covering, without which the 
vicissitude^ of a temperate and the rigors of a 
cold climate are equally insupportable ; and to 
' scarcely any has she been so sparing in external 
weapons, whether for attack or defence. Desti- 
tute alike of speed to afVoid, and of arms to re- 
pel, the aggressions of *lus voracious foes ; ten- 
derly susceptible of atmospheric influences; and 
I'nfitted for the coarse aliments which the earth 
•atfords spontaneously during at least two-thirds 
of« the year, even in temperate climates, — man, 
if abandoned to mere instinct, would be of all 
creaturcs»the most destitute and miserable. Dis- 
tracted by terrort and goaded by famine; driven 
to the most abject expedients for concealment 
from his enemies, and to the most cowardly de- 
vices for the seizure and destruction of his no- 
bler prey, his existence would be one continued 
subterfuge or stratagem ; — his dwelling would 
be in dens of' the eart^ in clefts of rocks, or in 
the hpllows of trees ; his food worms, and the 
lower re’ptiles, or such few and crude produc- 
tions of the soil as his organs could be brought 
to assimilate, varied with occasional relics, man- 
gled by mdfe* powerful beasfs of prey, or con 
temned by their more pampered choice. Re 
roarkable only iFor the absence of those power 
and aualities which pbtain for other animals ; 
degree of seciirity ilnd respecti he would be dig 
regarded i)y spme, and hunted down by others 
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till, aftA a few generations, his species Would be- 
come altogether extinct, or, at best, would be 
restricted to a few inlands in tropical re*gions, 
where the warmth of the climate, the paucity of 
enemies, and the abundance of vegetable food, 
might permit it to linger. 

Yet man is the undisputed lord of the breafion. 
The strongest and fiercest of his fellow-creatures* 
— the whale, the elephapt, the eag^ andthetige^, 
— are slaughtered by him to supply lys most ca- 
pricious wants, or tame(f to do him service, or 
imprisoned to make,him sport. The spoils of all 
nature are in daily requisition for his mqjilr cqfn- 
mon uses, yielded with more or less readiness, 
wrested with reluctiyace,frora thfi mine, the foitsst, 
the ocean, and the am Such are th^e first fruits 
of reason. Were they the only or tlfe principaf 
ones, were the mere? ac^uisitton of power ovgj; 
the materials, and the less gifted animals which 
surround us, and the cousequenf increase of o«ir 
external comforts, and our mctins of preservation 
and sensual enjoyment, the sum of the privileges 
which *the possession of this faculj^ conferred, we 
should after all have little to ^pme ourselves 
upon. But this is so far from being the case, 
that every one who passes his life in toferable 
ease and comfort, or rather whose whole time is 
not anxiously C 9 Jpii|gd in providing the absolute 
necessaries of exiS^I|e,4S. conscious of wants and 
cravings in which the senses have no part, of a 
series of pains and pleasures totapy distinbt«in 
kind from any which the ii^fiiotiqn of bo^y-*^- 
sery. or the grafification of bodily Ippetites nas 
ever afforded him ; and if he has experienced 
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these pteasur^ and these pains in any dbgree oi 
intenwty, he will readily admit them to hold a 
much* higher rank, and tp deserve much more 
attentign, than the former dass. Independent of 
the pleasure of fancy and imagination, and social 
converse, man is ednstituteil a speculative being ; 
hedontdknplatesthe world, and the objects around 
him, not with a passive, indifferent gaze, as a set 
of phenomena in which he has no further inter- 
est than ai^ 'they affect^ his immediate situation, 
and can be rendered subservient to his comfort, 
but as a system disposed with order and design. 
K^e approves and feels the highest admiration 
^gf the harmony of its parts, the skill and efficiency 
of’’ its contrivances. Some of these, which he 
can best trace and understand, he attempts to 
imitate, and finds that to a certain extent, though 
Ipdely and impetfectly. he can succeed, — in 
others, that althoqgh he can comprehend the 
nature of the contrivance, he is totally destitute 
of all means of imitation;- — while in others, 
again, and those 'evidently the most important,- 
though he se^ the effect produced, yet the 
means by which it is done are alike beyond his 
kiiowledgj; and his control. Thus he is led to 
the ccmccption of a Power and an Intelligence 
superior to bis own, »d adequate to the pro- 
duction, and cmpntenijpSh ^^11 fhat he sees in 
nature, — a Power ana<I.iteu^ence to which he 
may^ well apply jth^erm infinite, since he not 
or.ly*sees no j\ctual iroit to the instances in which 
s^2^roanifq,ste8, but finds, on the contrary, 
that f^ie farther he inquires, and the widet his 
spheire of observation extends, they continually 
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jpen ujfon him in increasing abandanoe; and 
that as the study of one.prepares him to Under- 
stand and appreciate another, refinement fdllows 
bn refinement, wonder on wonder, till bis faculties 
become bewildered in admiration, apd his hitel- 
lect falls back on itself in utKbr hopelessness of 
arriving at an end. 

When from external objects he turns his viSw 
upon himself, on his own vital an^ intellectual 
faculties, he finds that (e posses^s a power d? 
examining and analyzing* ^is owm nature to a 
certain extent, but no farther. 1 fits corporeal 
frame he is sensible df «a power to commmiicat© 
a certain moderate amount of motion to himself 
and other objects ; that this power depends fJiS 
fiis will, and that its ‘exertion can be, suspended 
or increased at pleasure within certall^ limits ; 
but /tow his will acts on his liiwbs he has no Con- 
sciousness ; and whence life derives the p’ower he 
Lhus exercises, there is nothing *10 assure him, 
however he may long to knogw« rfis senses, too, 
inform him of a multitude of particulars respect- 
ing the -external world, and he perceives an ap- 
•aratus by which impressions froiS withouf may 
•e transmitted, as a sort of signals* to.th^ into- 
ior of his person, and ultimately to Kis Ifraiu, 
wherein he is obscurely sensible thaj^ the think- 
ing, feeling, reasoning being he; calls /iimse/f, 
more especially rS^ides ; J?4t by means he 

becomes conscious of these impressions, and what 
is the nature of the immediate •comm unicafion 
between that inward sentient bein*g, and,„tl#t, 
machinery, Kis outward mati. he* has not tlTft 
slightest conception. 
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Agaiiif when he contemplates still mortj att0ti- 
tivelythe thoughts, acts^aiid passions of thish:; 
sentidnt, intelligent self, he finds, indeed, that he 
can rei^mber, and, by the aid of memory, can 
corajfarean^ discriminate, can judge and resolve, 
and, «above all, thfeit he ie irresistibly impelled 
from thi perception of any plienomenon without 
'or ^within him to ipfer the existence of some- 
thing prior, \\(hich stands to it in the relation of 
S cause, without wdiich if would not be, and that 
this knowfedge of cadges and their consequences 
is what in almost every instance, determines his 
c^oieq and will, in cases wh*ere he is nevertheless 
Conscious of perfect freedom to act or not to 
'a&t. He finds,* too, that it is in his power to 
acquire mqye or less knowledge of causes and 
effects, a^tording to the degree of attention he 
bestows upon them, which«at tendon is again in 
great measure a voluntary act ; and often when 
•his choice has beeii decided on imperfect know- 
ledge ordnsufficienteattention, he finds reason to 
correct his judgbaent, though perhaps too late to 
influeuctt his decision by after consideration. A 
world within fiim is thus opened to his intellec- 
tual view,, abounding with phenomena and rela- 
tionsj'and of the highest immediate interest. But 
while he ca^bot help perceiving that the insight 
he is enabled tp obtain into this ‘internal sphere 
of thought* afad feeling is in ‘reality the source 
of all his power, the very fountain of his pre- 
doihinance ovel- external nature, he yet feels 
-feilbsfijf capable of entering only very imperfect- 
ly into thes% fecfissbs of his own’ bosom, and 
analyzing tJiMS^^tions of his mind, — in this as 
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in all other things, in short, '‘a bei^g da^ly wise” 
seeing that all thn longest life and most vigorous 
intellect can give hin\ power to discover by his 
own research, or time to know by availing, him- 
self of that of others, serves *only t# place him 
on the '^ery frontier a( knowfedge, and a 

distant glimpse of boundless realnfc beycmdy 
where nc human thought has penetrated, but 
which yet he is sure |^iust be no less familiarljp 
Icnown to that Intelligence which’ ‘he traces 
throughout creation than the most obvious truths 
which he himself daily applies to his most tij- 
fling purposes. Is it V^onderful that a be4ng 
constituted should first encourage a hope, andj»y 
degrees acknowledge, an assurance, that his in- 
tellectual existence wiH not terminate, with the 
dissolution of his corporeal frame, ItUt rather 
that, in a future state qf being, disencurnibered 
of a thousand obstructions . wlych his preseijt 
situatiou throws in his way, endowed with acuter 
senses, and higher faculties, *hd igjiall drink deep 
at that fountain of beneficent wisdom, for which 
the sligiit taste obtained on earth has given him 
so keen a relish ? • 

Nothing, then, can be more unfouikle*d«than 
the objection which has been takenj,m /iwiiwc, by 
persons, well meaning perhaps, certaJhly narrow- 
minded, against *t|ip study of natuigil^hilo’sophy, 
and, indeed, against all seM|ce, — that it fosters 
in its cultivators an undue^H o^rweening self- 
conceit, leads them to doulH||^ immortality o*l 
the soul, and, to scoff at teV^d.rcligion"*^ Its 
natural effectj we 'may confidlR^ assert, on every 
well-cbnstiti^ted mind, is aijd must be the direct 

p 
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contr^rj^. N6 doubt, the testimony of natural 
reasoji, on whatever exet-eisod, 4iust of necessity 
stop short of those truths yvhich it is tlie object 
■of reyeJhtionto make known ; but, while it jdaces 
the existenoe and principle attributes of a Deity 
on'siich grounds as to render doubt absurd and 
atheism ridiculous, it unquestionably opposes no 
natural or necessary obstacle to farther progress : 
pa the contrswry, by cherishing as a vital princi})le 
an unbounded -spirit ofdnqUiry, and ardency of 
expectation, it unfetters the mind from prejudices 
of every kind, and leaves it open and free to every 
impression of a higher ndture which it is suscep- 
tible of receiving, guarding only against enthu- 
siasm and self-deception by .a Kabit of strict im es- 
tigation, J)ut encouraging', rather than suppress- 
ing^ every thing that can offer a prospect or a 
hope 1)eyond the present obscure and unsatisfac- 
tory state. The character of the true philoso • 
pher is to hope all things not impossible, and to 
believe all tliipgS not unreasonable. He who 
has seen obscurities which appeared impenetra- 
ble, in physical and mathematical science, sud- 
denly dispelled, and the most barren and unpro- 
mising fields of inquiry converted, as if by inspi- 
ration, into, rich and inexhaustible springs of 
knowledges* and power, on a simple change of 
our point or by merely bringing to bear 

on them some prin^le which it never occurred 
before to try, ^ill J|^ly be the very last to ac- 
quiesce in any disoKing prospects of either the 
qHlll^t g lBfeJj^ stinies of mankind ; while, 
on the boundless views of intel- 

lectual avHO^l as well as material relations. 
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which open on lim on all hands in the 6oprse of 
these pursuits, iHte knowledge of the trivial place 
he occujnes in the scale of creation, and the 
sense continually prdssed upon him of his, ow» 
weakness and incapacity to *^uspcu<l of modify 
the slightest movement of the Vast maclpner/ he 
sees in action around him, must efiFedually oon-i 
vince him that humilityof pretension, no less than 
confidence of hope^« i)^ what best becomes hiiL 
character. 

Hut while we thus vindicate the study of 
natural philosophy .from a* charge at one time 
formidable, from the pertinacity and acfinumy 
with which it was urged, and still occasionqJJ^ 
brought forward to* the distress and disgust of 
every well-constituted* mind, w^e must, take care 
that the testimony afforded by science tt> religion, 
be its extent or vafue #.vhat it may, shall be air 
jeast independent, unbiassed, ayd spontaneous. 
We do not here allude to sucli* reasoners as 
would make all nature bentl lo*their narrow in- 
terjiretations of obscure and dillicult passages in 
the sacred wTitings : such a couitse might well 
become the persecutors of Galileo •and the other 
bigots of the fifteenth and sixteenth icefiliurics, 
but cau only be adopted by dreamtys in the pre- 
sent age. But without going* thes^e lengths, it 
is no uncommon Abing to find pdlissoiis earnestly 
attached to science, and'ahxious for its promo- 
tion, who yet manifest a morbid sensibility on 
])oints of this kind, — who exult «nd appla44 
when any fact , starts up ^j^cplanal^ry (a? ' 

^up))ose) of some scrijptunal allusion, and who 
^cel pained land disappointed when the general 
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course of discdvery in any department of science 
runs wide of the notions^ with Vhich particular 
passages in the Bible may have impressed them- 
selves. 'To persons of such a frame of mind it 
ought to suffice to remark, on the one hand, that 
tru^li'^can never be* opposed to truth, and, on the 
pther, ttiafr error is only to be effectually con- 
founded by searching deep and tracing it to its 
source. Nevertheless, t,it» were much to be 
wished thai;’ such perspuh, estimable and excel- 
lent as they for the" most part are, before they 
throw the weight of their applause or discredit 
into 'the scale of scientific opinion on such 
gxounds, would reflect, first, that the credit and 
respectability of any evidence may be destroyed 
by tampering with its honesty; and, secondly, 
that this very disposition of mind implies a lurk- 
Aug mistrust in its own principles, since the 
grand and indeed only character of truth is its 
Capability of enduring the test of universal ex- 
perience,’ and cpmiilg unchanged out of every 
possible form of fair discussion. 

But if' science may be vilified by represent- 
ing it as opposed to religion, or trammelled by 
mistaken notions of the danger of free inquiry, 
there is yet qnother mode by which it flpay be 
degraded frfem its native dignity, and that is by 
placing’ it iq> the light of a me’’e appendage to, 
and caterer for, our pihnpered appetites. The 
question " cut b^no P” to what practical end aud 
advantage do your researches tend? is one which 
^Jip’sp'bculative.philoisopher, who.loves knowledge 
for its own sakeijandf^enjoys, as a rational bei^ 
shji '^njoy, TO® meffe contemplation of ha® 
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moiiioiis and mutually, dependent truths, can 
seldom hear without a sense of humiliation! He 
feels that there is a lofty and disinterested plea- 
snre in his speculations which ought^ (o.exhmpt 
them from such qucstipning: •c,ommunicatiBgi»as 
they do to his own mind the purest .happiifless 
(after the exercise of the benevolent and moral 
feelings) of which human nature i^ susceptihlg, 
and tending to the no. one, he might’ 

surely allege f/m as a sufficient and direct reply to 
those who, having themselves, little capacity and 
less relish for intellectual pursuits, are consj^antj^ 
repeating upon him this inquiry. But if he can* 
bring himself to descend from tlm high but fair 
ground, and justify hhnself, his pursuits, and his 
])leasures, in the eyes of those around hfl(ji, he has 
only to point to the hi^itory of all science, where 
sp('culations apparently the most unprofitable 
have almost invariably been th5se from which tht'^ 
greatest practical applications, have emanated. 
What, for instance, could be af)parently more 
unprofitable than the dry speculations’ of the 
armient geometers on the properties of the conic 
seci!lons, or than the dreams of Kepfer ^as» they* 
would naturally aj)pcar to his contemporaftes) 
about the numerical harmonies of thftf universe? 
Yet these are the steps by which ,wo have, risen 
to a knowledge o# the clj^iptic mcfti(5ns of the 
planetsmnd the law of gravitation, witli all its 
splend'/d theoretical consequences* and its ines-» 
imable practical results. Xhe ridicule attache^: 
o “swing swings"* m Hooke’s*time,* did not pre- 
ent him from reviving th*e proposal of the 
‘’ndtdum as d standard of rabasure, since so atf- 
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mirably wroxiglit into practice the genius and 
perseverance of Captain Ivater; — uor did that 
, which ^Coylc cncouutcred\in his researches on 
the cHastici^ and pressure of the air. act as any 
ol»dsK:le to the tua^n of discovery which terniiu- 
atetl ill* tjie steaui-eiigine. The dreams of the 
alchemists led them on in the path of experi- 
jpent, and di*<?w attention to the wonders of 
chemistry. •while they |.roHght their advocates 
(it must oe admitte^lf to merited conteinjit and 
ruin. But in this ^lase, it Avas moral dereliction 
tyhich gave to ridicule a VA’^'eight and pow'er not 
’necessarily or naturally belonging to it ; but 
among the akhemists were men of superior 
minds, Avho reasoned wjule they worked, and 
who, nqf content to grope always in the dark, 
anil blunder on their object, sought carefully, in 
the observed nature di‘ their agents, Ibr guides 
^in their ])urh,uUs to these we owe the creation 
of experimental philosojihy. 

Not that it is meant, by any thing above said, 
to assert that there is no such thing as a great 
or a little in sjieculative philosophy, or to place 
’the .solution of an enigma on a level with the 
deA'V'lopemcnt of a law of nature ; still less to 
adopt the\.homeIy definition of Smith, that a phi- 
losopher iji a person whose trade it is to do no- 
thing and^pfeculatepij every thing. The specu- 
lations of the natural philosopher, however re- 
mot eAey may for a time lead him from beaten 
teau^Bud every day, uses, being grounded in the 
realjps of natiijf,e, have all, of necessity, a prac- 
^ticairapplication.— ^nav, more, such applications 
Miu fhc very critcrions of their tfuth, they af- 
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ford the readied and ^ompletcst verifications of 
his theories; verifications which he will ifb more* 
neglect to test thejft by, than an arithmeticisui 
would omit to prore his sums, or a^auJtiofis geo- 
meter to try his general thc»rcins by pa»tymlar 
cases. « * • ^ 

After all, however, it must be confessed, fhal, 
to minds unacquainted with scieiv’C, and unused 
to consider the mutual depen dejneies of its A ai^ 
ous branches, there is sfftiietliiug neither unnatu- 
ral nor altogether blamable, in the ready occur- 
rence of this question of direct advantage. /It 
requires some habit of abstraction, some pene- 
tration of the mind with a tincture of scienifSc, 
inquiry, some convlqtion of the value of those 
estimable and treasured principles wl?i,ch lie con- 
cealed in the most common »nd homely Pacts,-- 
some experience, in tint’, of success in cTevelopin^ 
and placing them in evidence, .timouncing tlu'tti 
in precise terms, and applying tlicm to the ex- 
planation of other facts of a le*!, familiar charac- 
ter, onto the accomplishment of some obA’iously 
useful purpose, — to cure tlie mind of this ten- 
dency to rush at once u])on its object, to under- 
value the means in over-estimation oT lh6 end, 
and, while gazing too intently at thf goal which 
alone it has been accustomed tq desire,, to lose 
sight of the richftess aiu^ variety df nie prospects 
that oflFer themselves on cither hand on the road. 

We must never forget that*it is principles, 
not phenomena, — laws, not insulaled inrlepeAl-. 
dent facts, which are the t)bjecfs (rf incpiiry'to 
the natural/j)hilosopher. As truth is single, and 
consistent with itself, a principle may be as ceftn- 
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ilctcly and as plainly elpcidat^ by the mo&t 
amiliaf and simple fact as by the most imposing 
md uncommon phenomenon. The, colors which 
»litter nn a s^ap-bubWe are the immediate con- 
;eqii‘Mi«e of a princijdc the most important from 
he \’ariety of phenomena it explains, and the 
aos£’ beautiful, from its simplicity and compen- 
lious neatuessj^in the whole science of optics. If 
vU'e' nature of periodical colors can be made intcl- 
igible by the contemplation of such a trivial 
object, from that moment it becomes a noble in- 
strument in the eye of correct judgment; and to 
blbw a large, regular, and durable soap-bubble 
mSy become the serious and praise-worthy en- 
deavor of a sage, while chihlVen stand round and 
scoff, or ffaildreu of a larger growth hold up 
their' hands in aslwuishraent at such waste of 
time and trouble. To the natural philosopher 
t’lAJre is no natural ooject unimportant or trilling. 
From the least of nature’s works he may learn 
the greatest lessdns. The fall of an ap])le to the 
ground nray raise his thoughts to the laws which 
govern the revolutions of tlm planets in their 
orbits ; - or the situation of ^j^ebbl^ may afford 
him ei*idence of the sta^of the globe he inha- 
bits, myriads’ of ages^l^o, before his species 
became .its denizens. 

And this in fact, one of the great sources 
of delight which the study of natural science 
irafpa’’rjt^to its votaries. A mind which has once 
idil^l^aW taste for scientific inquiry, and has 
Iea r iij|t the habit* of apl^lying its principles readily 
"tlK cases which occur, has within itself art in- 

Ifaustilile source of |mre and exciting contem- 
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plation: — one wo fald think that Shakspeare had 
such a mind in viShv when he describes a •con- 
templative man as finding 

Tongues m trees — ^books in tlie rulining brotjjts — • 

Sermons in stones — an4 good in efJ'Ji}' thing. 

Accustomed to trace the operation of genefal 
causes, and the exemplification of general laws, 
in circumstances whep l^e uninformqd and uif^ 
inquiring eye perceives •neither* notelty nor 
beauty, he walks in the midsi; of wonders : every 
object whic^ falls in*l\js way elucidates soma 
principle, aflords some instruction, and impf ess^s« 
him with a sense of harmony andjorder. Nor i© 
it a mere passive pleasure which is thus commu- 
nicated. A thousand questions are continually 
arising in his mind, a thousand subjects of inquiry 
presenting themselves, wliich keep his faculties in 
constant exercise, and his themghts perpetually 
on the wing, so that lassitude is ekcluc^ed from 
his life, and that craving after gR tificial excite- 
ment and dissipation of mind, which leads so 
many into frivolous, unworthy, anfl destructive 
pursuits, is altogether eradicated froth his bpsom. 

It is not one of the least advantages ‘of these 
pursuits, which, however, they possess in common 
with every class, of intellectual pleasures^ that 
they are altogether independent* of external 
circumstances, and are t5 be enjoyed in every 
situation in which a man can be placed in 
The highest degrees of worldly prosjferity ar|^0' 
far from being incompatible with thhnci^ that they 
supply additional advantage!^ for their pursuit, 
and that sort* of fresh and renewed relisl^ which 
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arises- partly from the sense contrast, partly 
from experience of the peculiar pre-eminence 
they possess over the plea«urcs of sense in their 
capability of unlimited iiicrease, and continual 
reoe^itidn without satiety or distaste. They may 
be'Unjoyed, too," in the intervals of the most 
-active business; and the calm and dispassionate 
interest with which they fill the mind renders 
-tiiem a most 'delightful rj’^treat from the agitations 
and dissensions of the world, and from the con- 
flict of passions, prejfidices, and interests, in which 
the plan of business finds himself continually in- 
volved. There is something in the contemplation 
general laws which powerfully persuades us to 
merge individual feeling, and to commit ourselves 
unreservedly <o their disposal; while the observa- 
tion pf the calm, energetic, regularity of nature, 
'the immense scale of her operations, and the cer- 
^•ainty with wbich'her ends are attained, tends, ir- 
resistibly, to'tranquillize andre-assure the mind, 
and render it IcSjs accessible to repining, scllish, 
and turbulent emotions. And this it docs, not 
by debasing 'toiir nature into weak compliances 
and abject submission to circumstances, but by 
filling u.*., as from an inward spring, with a 
sense of mblcness and power which enables us 
to rise superior to lliera, by showing us our 
strength aiid innate dignity, asid by calling upon 
us for the exercise of those powers and faculties 
ibMpbii^’b we aiv susceptible of the comprehension 
•t^Ro mucfh|fgreatness, and which form, as it 
Were, a linkgetwcon ourselves and the best and 
Ablest bej«actors^ of our speciest with whom 
^c hol4 cjHmunion in thoughts, and participate 
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in discdveries A^hich have raise*d them.above 
their fellow-mortVls, and brought them nearer to 
their Creator. 

Herschei.. 


ON MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 


0 THAT those lips had laiigu«ig;c ! Life has pass’d 
With me but roughly since I lieai^d thee last. 

Those lips are thine — thy«own sweet smile I see. 
The same, that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, clso bow distinct they %ay, 

‘ Grieve not, my child, clyise all thy fears awaj^ ! ’ 
The meek intelligonco of those dear eyes 
(Bless'd be the art tliat can miuiortalize, 

The art that baffles Time’s tyramiip claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the »amo. 
Faithful remembraucer of one 5b dc%r, 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected liere ! 
Wliofedd’st mo honour with an artless sctig. 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave & charm for my relief, • 

Shall steep me in Elysian reTcrie, • 

A momentary dream, that thou art shof 

My mother ! when I learned, that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast tlAu cofiseioujS of the t^ars I s&cd^ 
Hover’d spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wi^tcU evon then, life’s journey just begun ? 
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Perhaps thou Rarest me, tliougli unfjrt, a kiss ;T 
l'<y’http« a tear, if souls cau^weep itj^lisa — U 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. J 

I Jieafd the boll toird on thy brfrial day, 

I saw*the Bears© th|^t boro thee slow away, 

^S^nd, fuming from my nursery window, drew 
» A long, tong sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ? — It was. — Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and farewells are a Vx)und unknown. 

i 

May I bfit meet thee on tiiat peaceful shore. 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 

Thy maidens, grieved thems* lv6s at iny concern. 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently'-l wish’d I long believed. 

And, disappointed still, was still deeei\ed. V 
By ex|gictation every day beguiled. 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and wont, 

Till, all my ^tock of infant sorrow spent 
I learn’d at lasi^ submission to iny lot. 

But though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 

Where oner we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod iny nursery floor ; 

/nd where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Brew me^ t^ school along the public way, 

Delighted with my bauble coach, andrwrapp’d 
In scarletVlnantle warm, and velvet*< 5 app’d, 

^Tis now boqupDac a history little known, 

^’That once the past’ral house our own. 

Short-livdj^Hsession ! but the record fair, 
jP^hat mei9R|^eeps ;^f all thy kindness th^re. 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effac^^d 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
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Thy i^htly visit I to my chamber made,# 

That thou inight’ilfc hnovr me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my homo. 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my check bestow'd# 

13y thy own band till freMi they shorn) and glow’^ : 
All this, and more endearing still than all. 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughen'd by those c|itaracts and breaks. 

That humour interpo&ed too qften makes ; 

All this still legible in memory ’i? page. 

And still to be so to my latest ago, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Buch honours to thee as my numbers n^y ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, hut sincere. 

Not scorn'd in Heaven, though little noticed hc%*e. 

Could Time, his flighty reversed, restore the hours,* 
When, playing witli thy vosfure's tissued flowers*. 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine^ 

I prick’d them into paper with a 
(And thou wast happier than myself flJio while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my hea(J, and smile) 
Could those few pleasant days again appeay, 

!Might one wish brijig them, would I wish therg bofo 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Beoms so to he desired, perhaps I might. — 

But no — what here^ wo call our life is sifqji, | 

So little to be loved, and tbo% So much. 

That I should ill requite thee to const]il{iin 
Tliy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as ^ gallant bark from ^lbion’s»co*^iP 
(The stormd all weather’d and tlfe ocean cross’d) 
Shoots into port at some well-havcn’d isle, 

Wl^re spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile. 
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Tliero»sits (|ufescont on the floods, tlJt sho^ 

Her beauteous form refloetei olear hmow. 

While airs iinprc^^uated with incense plaj 
Around her, fanning light her M reamers gay ; 

So thbu, >f4tli sails^ow swift ! hast reach’d the shorc^ 
^f^hejo tempests flover beat n6r billows roar/ ^ 

And tliy*loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchor'd by thy side. 

But me, sca/co hoping to a^ain/hat rest. 

Always fVom port withheld, always distress’d — 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 

Sails ripp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost. 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more d'stant from a prosp’rous course. 

But cdi the thought, that thou art safe, and be ! 

That tjiftught is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast k not, that I deduce my birth 
Brom loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 

But higher fay my proud pretensions rise — 

The sdn of parents pass’d into the skies. 

And now, farewell— Time unrevokod has run 
Ilis wonted course, yet what I wiah’d is done. 

By contempHtion’s help, not sought in vain, 

I seetne^ t'have lived my childhood o'er again ; 

To have ryi^owM the Joys that orwje were mine. 

Without the sin of violating thine ; 

An^, whilt the* wings of Fancy still are free. 

And I can view this mimic show of thee. 

Time h^ but half succeeded in his theft — ^ 
Thyse|^^fovod,,itfey power to soothe me left. 

OOWPER. 


Garth. 



THE VANEPy OF HUMAN WISHES. 


IjET observation, with extensive vigwr, 

^Survey mankind from CfSina to Peru*; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 

Then say how hope and fc|5r, desire and hate. 
Overspread with snares the clouded maze of fafe, 
Whore wav’ring man, betray’d fij^vent’rous pride, 

To tread the dreary palhs* without a guide, 

As treach’rous phantoms In the mist delude, 

Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good^ 

ITow rarely reason gulcfo^the stubborn choice, 

Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant*yoicc ; 
How nations sink, by darling schenfbs oppress’d, 
W'hcn Vengeance listens to the fool’s request, 
l^ato wings with evVy wish th’ afflictive d^irt, 

Each gift of nature, and each gra^e’b^art ; 

With fatal heat impetuous couragq gfow® 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows-; 

Impeachment stops the speaker’s pow’rful breath. 

And restless fire precipitates on death. 

' But, scarce observ’d, the knowing and tVe^bold 
Fall in the geu’ujil massacre of gold ; 

Wide- wasting pest i that rages unconfin’4, 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind : 

For gold his sword the hireling ruffian^raws, 

For gold the hireling judge distorts the laVs ; 

Wealth hoaT*^d on •wealth, nor trufli nor safety buys, 
The dangeip gather as the treasures 
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Let';ITistVys<tcll where rival kin/js f oTninmid, 

And dubious title shakes thts mad dcib land. 

When statutes glean tho refuse of the sword, 

How^mueh more safe the vassal than the lord ; 

Low seulkt’the hind l>eneath tlio rage of power, 

^ Jilt'd \cavcs the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 

, Untouched his cottage, and his slumbers sound. 

Though Confiscation’s vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serc^^O and gay. 

Walks the wild heath, an^l sings his toil away. 

Does envy seize thee ? crush th’ upbraiding joy ; 
Increase his riches, and his peace destroy ; 

Now fears in dire vicissitude invade, 

Tho rustling br^vke alarms, and qiiivVing shade ; 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief. 

One fihoWs the plunder, and one hides tho thief, 

¥ct still one gen ral cry the<skies assails, 

And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales ; 

Few know tho toiling statesman’s fear or care, 

Th’ insidious riyal^an^I the gaping lieir. , ’ 

Once more, Deinoeritus, arise on earth, 

With chGorfu\ wisdom and instructive mirth, 

See motley life in modern trappings dress’d, 

Apo feed with varied fools th’ eternal jest : 

Thou who gpuld’st laugh whore want enchain’d caprice. 
Toil crushed conceit, and man was of 9 piece : 

Where wea]th» unlov’d, without a maurner dy’d ; 

And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride ; 
vWfaere ne’er wasc known the form of mock debate. 

Or seen a new-mado mayor’s unwieldy state ; 
Who^chijnge of fav’ ites made no okange sof laws, 
^iroates heard before they judg’d a caii(se ; 
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Kow th™ shake at Britain’s modish trfbo^ 

Dart the quick ia^t, and Sdge the piercing gibe ? 
Attentive truth and nature to descry. 

And pierce each scene -ivith philosophic eye* 

To thee were solemn toys, or empty^show. 

The robes of pleasure au(f tho veils of woe : 

All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain. 

Whoso joys are causeless, and whose griefs are vain. 

Such was the scorn Jhat^ll’d the sa^c^ mind, 
llencw’d at ov’ry glance on h«maii kind ; 

How jus( that scorn ere yet thy Voice declare. 

Search ev’ry state, and*cniivass ev’ry pray’r 

UnnumherM suppliants crowd Preferment’s gate. 
Athirst for wealth, and burning to be g#eat; 

Delusive Fortune hears ince&saot call, 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On evVy st-.ige tho foes af peace attdhd, 

1 1 ate dogs tlieir flight, and insult mocks their end. 
Ijovc ends with hope, the sinking statesmcgi’s door 
]'*ours in the morning worshipper fio re ; 

For growing names the weekly scribbler lies. 

To grbwing wealth tlie dedicator flies; 

From ov’ry room dcscoli^the painted face* 

That hung the hri a um of the place ; 

And, smok’d in kltchwK^ in auctions sol^* ^ 

To better feature^ yielSwiSbe frame of gold ; 

For now no more wje trace in ev’ry line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine : 

The form distorted, justifles the fall. 

And detestation rids th* indignant wall. 

But will n^t Britain hear the lapt appeSl, 

Sign her doom, or guard hel fav ’rites’ aeal ? 

Q 2 
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Thrtf^ Freed 6 ill’s sons no more rem(^ strance 
Degrading nobles, and corftroulini^ings ; 

Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats. 

And ask no qnostions but the price of votes ; 

Witlf woAly lihel^and septennial ale* 
wish is full to riot and to rail. 

In futl-blown dignity, sec Wolsey stand. 

Law in his voice, and fortune in hi«t liand : 

To him theVhuroh. the rc^m, tlieir powVs consign, 
Througti him*tlie rays of regal bounty shine. 

Turn’d by his nod the* fatroain of honour flows, 

JLIis smile alone security be^ows : 

S^till to new heights his restless wishes towV, 

Claim leads tc^claim, and pow’r advances jTOw’r ;* 

Till conquest unre««istcd coas^'if to please, 

And rij|hts submitted, left him none to seize, 

At length his sovereign frowns — the train of state 
Marlt the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where’er he tiirna, he meets a stranger’s eye, 

Ills suppliants seem him, and his followers fly ; 

JMow drops at once the pride of anful state. 

The golden fanopy, the glitt’ring plate. 

The regal palace, the luxurious hoard, 
llftw li'f’ried army, and lord. 

With ogj3, jwith cares, with maffilies oppress’d. 

He seeks the refuge of monasw reat.^ 

Grief aidv^ disease, remember’d folly stings. 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings* 

Speak thou,«rvhose thoughts at humble peace repiuo. 
Shall Woli&ey’s wealth, with Wolsey’s end, bo thine ? 
Or liv’st ^hou now, v;dth safer pride content, 

The wisest justice on the banks of Trent ?\ 
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For, did Woftey, near the steeps of fete. 

On weak foundations raise fh* enormous weight ? 
Why but to sink beneath^misfortune’s blow. 

With louder ruin to ihe ^ulphs below ? 

Wliat gave great Villiors to ih’ a^sassin^s •ktiifi?. 
And fix’d disease on Ilarfty’s closing ^^fc ? 

Wliat murder’d Wentworth, and what exil’d Dyde, 
Ey kings protected, and to kings ally'd ? 

What but their wish indulg^l in courts to shine. 
And pow’r too great to keep, lor to resign ? 

When first the college rolls reScive his name. 

The young enthusiast qtiili his ease for fame ; 
Resistless hums the fever of renown. 

Caught from the sti'ong contagion of tit# gown : 
O’er Bodley’s dome his fq^ure labours spread. 

And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head. 

Are these thy views ? Proceed, illust^ous youth. 
And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth ! 
Yet, should thy soul indulge the gen’roiTs Jidat 
Till captive Science yields her lastf rqf r^at ; 

Should Reason guide thee with hei* b?lghtest ray. 
And §ou.r on misty Doubt resistless day ; ^ 

Should no false kindness lure to loose deligjit 
Nor praise relax, nor difliculty friglit ; 

Should tempting Novelty thy cell refrain. 

And Sloth effus^her opiate fumes in vain ; 

Should beauty blurt on fops her fatal da#t. 

Nor claim the triumph of a Iffttor’d heart ; 

Should no disease thy torpid veins invade. 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shadb ; 

Yet hope not^life from grief or dagger freb. 

Nor think tl&e doom of man revcl^s’d for thee. 
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on th6 passing world to turn fiiiine eyes. 

And pause awhile from Lett6rs> to#e wise; 

There mark wlxat ills the scholar's life assail, 

Toi^i envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

See uatioiis, slowly wise, and meanly just, 
lyiried merit ^aise the taray bust. 

If droaifis yet flatter, once again attend. 

Hoar Lydiat^s life, and Galileo’s end. 

Nor deem^ when Learnin]^* her last prize bestows. 

The gliit’ring eminence exempt from woes : 

See, when the vulgar scape despis’d or aw’d. 
Rebellion’s vengeful talons ^eizo on Laud, 

From meaner minds though smaller fines content. 

The pliuider’d palace, or sequester’d rent ; 

Mark’d out by dang’rous parts», he meets the shock, 
And i^tal Learning leads him to the block: 

Around his tomb ict Art and Genius weep, 

15ut bear his death, ye blockheads, hoar and sleep. 

The fesfhl^ blazes^ the triumphal show, 

The ravish’d staqdavd, and the captive foe. 

The senate’s thahks, the Gazette’s pompous tale, 

With force resistless o’er the brave prevail. 

Such briber the rapid Greek o’er Asia whirl’d, 

JJor su^h the steady Romans shook the world; 

For such distant lands the Britons shine, 

And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhine ; 

This pow{^ b^s praise that virtue scarce can warm. 

Till Fame supplies the universal charm. 

Yet Reason froens on War’s unequal game^ 

Where washed nations raise a single name ; 

And mor^ag d staten their grand sires* wireaths regret, 
\ IVom age to age in eferlasting debt ; 
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Wreatiw which at^|ast the clear-bought ri§ht eon\^y 
To rust on medaIs,W on stSnes decay. 

On what foundation 6t{;nds the warrior's pride, 

IIow just his hopes, lot Swedish Charles decide ; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire. 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Uncoiiquor’d lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific speptjos yield, 

War sounds the trump, ho rushes to the fiehl ; 

Behold surrounding kings their pow’r combine. 

And one capitulate, an<roni5 resign ; 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain 
Think nothing gain’d,” he cries, “ tilknoiight remain 
** On Moscow’s walls tilf Qothic standards fly, 

“ And all be mine beneath the polar sky.” 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 

And Winter barricades the realm Sf Bt ; 

He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay ; — 

Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’e day# 

The vanquish’d hero loaves hlsr^broken bancU, 

And shows his miseries in distiint lands ; 

Condemn’d a needy supplicant to wait. 

While ladies inte|jpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error m«ndf 
Did no subverted eiapiro marff his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground 
His fall was deatinid to a barren strand, 

A petty fortksa, and a dubious hand ; 
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lie left the rf¥imo, at which the woi'Pi grew palfe, 

To point a moral, or adorii a talo. ^ 

All times their scenes of pompous woes afford, 

Frem PersiaS tyrant to Bavaiia’s lord. 

In gay hostility barh’rous pride, 

half mankind embattled at his side. 

Great ^ferxes comes to seize the certain prey. 

And starves exhausted regions in his way; 

Attendant i^latt’ry counts /his myriads o’er. 

Till counted myriads sooth his pride no more: 

Fresh praise is try’d till madness fires his mind. 

The waves he lashes, and cmihalns the wind, 

New powVs are claim’d, new’ pow'rs arc still bestowed. 
Till rude Resistance lops the spreading god; 

The daring Greeks deride the- martial show. 

And l^eap their valleys with the gaudy foe; 

Th’ insulted sea Vith humbler* thoughts he gains, 

A single skiff to spjsed his flight remains ; 

Th’ incumber ’'d oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast. 
Through purpli^.h^.lldws and a floating host. 

Thf bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour. 

Tries the dread summits of Caesarean powV, 

With unexpected legions bursts away, 

And sdes defenceless realms receive his sway ; 

Short svQiy! fair Austria spreads her mournful charms. 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world *n arms; 

From hiUttodiill the beacon’s rousing blaze 
Spreads wide the hope of ’plunder and of praise ; 

The fierce CroaMan, and the wild Hussar, 

With all tKc sons of ravage crowed the war : 

The bafii^d prince, iu honour's flattering bloom 
Of hasty greatness, fi*nds the fatal doom: 
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His derision, \and his subjects' blam^ 

And steals to deat j from ai^guish and from abamo. 

Enlarge my life ♦ith multitude of days! 

In health, in sickness, thhs the suppliant prays: 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns 
That life protracted is protracted w§(v 
Time hovers o’er, impatient to destroy. 

And shuts up all the passages of joy : 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour. 

The fruit autumnal, and th^ vernal flowV ; 

With listless eyes the dotard vie^ys the store. 

He views, and wonders that they jflcase no more : 
Now pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 

And Luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 

Approach, ye minstrels, ^try the soothing strain. 
Diffuse the tuneful lenities of pain : 

No sounds, alas ! would touch th' iijjpervious cat. 
Though dancing mountains mdtness’d Orpheus noar ; 
Nor lute nor lyre his feeble powVs ^tte^d. 

Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend ; 

But everlasting dictates crowd his tc\gue. 

Perversely grave, or positively wrong. 

The still returning talc, and lingVirig jestf 
Perplex the fawning niece and pamper’d guest. 

While growing hopes scarce awe the gathering sneer. 
And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear ; * ^ 

The watchful giAsts still hint the last offeno^ ; 

The daughter’s petulance, th^ son's expense. 

Improve his lieady rage with treach'rous skill. 

And mould his passions till they make Tiis i^ilL 
XJnnumher’^ maladies his johits invade^ 

Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade^; 
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But ijnextinguisli’d AvVico still renif in», 

Alid dreaded losses aggravr.te bis p(ans ; 

Ke turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands. 
Ills bonds of debt, and ni^ortgages of lauds; 

Cr views lus coffers with suspicious eyes. 

Unlocks his gold, iTnd counts it till ho dies. 

''A* t* 

But g’-ant, the virtues of a temp "rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 

An ago that melts in unpei^celv’d decay. 

And glides in modest inn<^cence away ; 

Whoso peaceful day B^siicvolcnco endears. 

Whose night congratulating Conscience cheers ; 

Tl 3 gen’ral fav’rite as the gcn'ral friend ; 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 

o 

Yet ov’n on this her load Misfortune flings. 

To pros‘d tho weary minutes’ flagging wings ; 

New sorrow rises ^'s the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred Merit rills tho sable bier. 

Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear; 

'^ear chases yeaf^ decay pursues decay. 

Still drops some joy from with ’ring life away; 

New forms arise, and diff’rent views engage. 
Superfluous lags tho vet’ran ou the stage. 

Till pitying Nature signs tho last release. 

And bids\&ictcd worth retire to peace. 

But fe>v thero are whom hours like those await, 

• ^ 

Who set unclouded in the^ guliihs of Fate. 

From Lydia’s monarch should tho search descend. 
By Solon caution’d to regard his end, 

^ in life’s last e jene what prodigies surprise, 
y§ars of brarc, au4/olUes of tho wise ! 
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From ■Jj^arlbVougl *s eyes the streams of ilotn^e ftow. 
And Swift expires a driv’lei* and ^ show. 

The teeming inotiier, anxious for her race. 

Begs for each birth the fortune of a face ; 

Yet Vane could toll what ills from beauty spftng f 
And Sodley curs’d the foitn that plea^^d a king. 

Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes, 

Whom Pleasure keeps too busy to be wise; 

Whom joys with soft various invite. 

By day the frolic, and the daiice by night ; 

Who frown with vanity, who smTlo with art, 

And ask the latent fashioi^of the heart; 

What care, what rules, your heedless charms shall save. 
Each nymph your rival, and each youth ^our slave ? 
Against your fame with lE^ndnoss hate combines. 

The rival batters, and the lover mines. 

With distant voice ncglocited Yirtue ^alls, 

Less hoard and less, Ih^ faint remonstrance falls? 

Tir’d with contempt, she quits the slipp^jt reign. 

And Pride and Prudence take hor%oi^in vain. 

In crowd at once, where none the pasa defend. 

The harmless freedom, and the private frijimd. 

The guardians yield, by force superior ply’d : 

To IntVest, Prudence ; and to FJatt’ry, Pride. 

Hero Beauty falls betray’d, despis’d, distresV^ 

And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. 

Where then shall Hope and Fear their^<ibjAts find ? 
Must dull suspense corrupt thff sCagnant mind ? 

Must helpIesB man, in ignorance sedate^ 

Eoll darkling down the torrent of his fate f 
Must no dislike, alarm, np wishes jriso, 

Ho cries invoke the mesreies of th^ skies ? 

n 
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deeper searclf, or wider survey, than others, an« 
detected faults and follfes wl^ch escape vulga 
observation. And the pleasure of wantoning ii 
commt^n topics is so tempting to a writer, th« 
he cannot easily resign it ; a train of sentiment- 
generally received enables him to shine withou 
If^lSour, and to conquer without a contest. It is s« 
easy to laugh at the folly of him who lives onl; 
ii^n idea, refuses immediate ease for distant plea 
sures, and; instead of^eSijoying the blessings c 
life, lets life glide away in preparations to enjo; 
them; it affords such opportunities of triumph 
'ant'e'^ultation, to exemplify the uncertainty of th.' 
human state, to rouse mortals from their dream 
and inform thfem of the silent celerity of time 
that we may believe aiukors willing rather ti 
transmit than examine so advantageous a prin 
ciple; and more ‘inclined ‘to pursue a track s« 
smooth and so floyvery, than attentively to consi 
der whether it*leads to truth. 

This t^jualityti#* looking forward into futurity 
the unavoidable condition of a being 
Still motiojis are gradual, and whosb life i 
New fosive ; as his powers are limited, he mus- 
Superfluns for the attainment of his ends, an* 
^111 pityiiSt^what he performs last; as by con 
And bids'ntnces from his first stage of existence 
But few thtjKilly varying the* horizon of hii^ 
Who set uncioiPidst always discover new motive: 
From Lydia’s me excitements of fear, and allure 
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'he natural flights of the human •mind ‘a^e not 
rom pleasure to pjpasure, but from hc^ to l»ope. 

He that directs his steps to a certain point, 
must frequently turn his eyes to that plach which* 
he strives to reach ; he that un^ergoef the fatigue 
of labour, must solacfe his weariness Jhe 
contemplation of its reward. In agricultufe,, 
one of the most simple and necessary employ- 
ments, no man turns upi:he ground* but because 
he thinks of the harvest, that hartest which 
blights may intercept, which inundations may 
sweep away, or which death or calamity may 
hinder him from reaping. • * • « 

Yet as few maxims are widely received or 
long retained but for some conformity with 
truth and nature, it must be confessed, that this 
caution against keeping our view too intent upon 
remote advantages is not without its pro'priety 
or usefulness, though it, may have been recited 
with too much levity, or enforced with too little 
distinction ; for, not to spealf (^tthat vdliem^i^we** 
of desire which presses through right and ^frong 
to its gratification, or that anxioefs inquietude 
v/hich is lustly chargeable with distrust of Hea- 
ven, subjects too solemn for my present, pur- 
pose ; it frequently happens that, Joy indulging 
early the raptyres of success, we forget the 
measures necessary to secure it^^ngd suffer the 
imagination to riot in the ft*uition of some possi- 
ble good, till the time of obtaining it has slipped 
away. 

There would, .however* be few • enterprises fit 
■,reat labour or hazard undwlaken, it we had not 
*e power of magnifying the advantages whifh 

K 2 
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we pgrrfuade^ ourselves to expect frdtn them. 
When the knight of La Mancl^a gravely recounts 
to his companion the adventures by which he is to 
sigualiiie himself in such a manner, that he shall 
be summoned to the support of empires, solicited 
to^ acif'^pt the heiress of the crown which he has 
pr^servedj have honours and riches to scatter 
about him, and an island to bestow on his worthy 
squire, very few reader?, amidst their mirth or 
pity, can deny that they*have admitted visions of 
the same kind ; though they have not, perhaps, 
expected events et^ually strange, or by means 
ecyially inadequate. When we pity him, we 
reflect on our own disappointments ; and when 
we laugh, our hearts inform us that he is not 
more ridiculous than outlives, except that he 
tells what we have only thought. 

the understanding of ‘a man naturally san- 
guine, may, indeed, be easily vitiated by the 
luxurious indulgence of hope however necessary 
;>lhe production, of every thing great or excel- 
lent; .IS some plants are destroyed by too open 
exposure to that sun which gives life and beauty 
to the vegetable world. 

Pqrhaps no class of the human species re- 
quires moi;g to be cautioned against this antici- 
pation of happiness than those t^at aspire to the 
name of apth^rs. A man of lively fancy no 
sooner finds a hint moving in his mind, than he 
makes moment?.neous excursions to the press, 
alid to the vmrld, and, with a little encourage- 
ment frmi|flattery,^ pushes forjvard into future 
ages, ajA^gnosticates the honours to be paid 
him, waMTenvy is extinct, and faction forgotten. 
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xiid thos^, whom partiality now Suffer# to ob- 
:cure him, shall J^ave given way to the tyiflers 
of as short duration as themselves. 

Tliose who have proceeded so far as to** appeal* 
to the tribunal of succeeding'jiraes, lire liot lii^e^ 
ly to be cured of theif infatuation ; bu^^ll .en- 
deavours ought to be used for the prevention o£ 
a disease, for which, when it has attained its 
height, perhaps no remedy will bfe found in the 
gardens of philosoph*y, however she ‘may boast 
her physic of the mind, hei* cathartics of vice, or 
lenitives of passion. 

I shall, therefore, w^ile I am yet but iigbtfy 
touched with the symptoms of the writer’s mala- 
dy, endeavour to fortify myself "against the in- 
fection, not without some weak hope that my! 
preservatives may exteii||d they* virtue to others, 
whose employment expbses them to Ihb same 
danger. 

Laudis amore tumes ? Sunt cert9 pm^ula^ qua 
Ter pure lecto poierunt recreare libeUo, 

Is fame your passion ? Wisdom *s poweilPST charm. 

If thrice read over, shall its force disarm.* 

;Fra*ncJS. 

It is the sage advice of EpictetuS, ‘'that a man 
should accustolh himself often to think of what 
is most shocking and tqfrible, thSt *by such re- 
flections he may be preserved from too ardent 
wishes for seeming good, and frbm too much* de- 
jection in reql evil. 

There is nothing more i^eadful to an author 
than neglect; compared with which, reproach, 
hatred, and opposition, are names of happiness ; 
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yet this Worst^' this meanest fate, every one who 
dares to write has reason to fe^^r. 

Inunc, ef iecum medit^re tanoro0. 

\jo niyf, and meditate thy tuneful lays. 

Elphinston. 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a new 
entrance into, the lettered world, so far to suspect 
hilii own powers, as to believe that he possibly 
may deserve neglect ; that nature may not have 
qualified him much to 'enlarge or embellish know'- 
ledge, nor sent him forth entitled by indisputable 
suj^riority to regulate the conduct of the rest 
of mankind ; that, though the world must be 
granted to be yet in ignora.ice, he is not destined 
to dispel the cloud, uor to shine out as one of the 
luminaries of life. For this suspicion, every 
catalogue of a library will furnish sufficient rea- 
son ; as he will fihd it crowded with names of 
mpn, who, though now forgotten, were once no 
les^'v::’terprising% confident than himself, equal- 
ly pleased their own productions, equally 
caressed by their patrons, and flattered by their 
friends 

But, though it should happen that an author 
is capable of 'excelling, yet -his merit may pass 
without notice, .huddled in the var.’iety of things, 
and thrown ^nfO the general miscellany of life. 
He that endeavours after fame by writing, soli- 
cits 'the regard 'of a multitude fluctuating in 
;^eq£iures, or immersed in business, without time 
fbr intelle ofeiial amusements; 'he appeals to 
judges, priiRlfeessed by passions, or corrupted 
by^prejudii H^hlch pteclude their approbation 
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of any ilfew performance. Some {fro tocf indolent 
to read any things till ih reputation is establish- 
ed; others too envious to promote that fame 
which gives them pain by its increase?* JVhat 
is new is opposed, because '^ost 2re Unwilling 
to be taught ; and ^hat is lAiown is jg^*eqjted, 
because it is not sufficiently considered, tjiat 
men more frequently require to be reminded 
than informed. The learned are affaid to declare 
their opinion early,* lest, they should* put their 
reputation in hazard ; the ignorant always ima- 
gine themselves giving somd proof of delicacy, 
when they refuse to b*e pleased : and be’ ijhqjt 
finds his way to reputation tlyough all these 
obstructions, must acknowledge that he is in- 
debted to other caused besides his industry, his . 
learning, or his wit. 

Rambler. 


AN ALLEGORY ON dkiTICISM 


ViuTTTS, rt^pnhe? vescia sordida, 

Tnfaminafis fulgpt honnribuit, 

Nec mmit aut ponif secures 
Arhitrio popuJaris mra, 

Hor. 

Undisappointod in desie;ns, 

With native honours ’yrtue shinA ; 

Nor takes up pow’^ nor lavs it down, 

Asfi^iddy rabbles smile or fro^. 

Elphxi^ston.# 

The task of an author is,*eijiher to t^ach wh*a1;*is 
not known, or to recommdhd known truths by 
his manner of adorning them ; either to let nejv 
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light in hpon iSie mind, and open new sfcnes to 
the prospect, or to vary Ihe dpess and situation 
of common objects, so as to give them fresh 
gracq and more powerful attractions, to spread 
such floSVer^ over the regions through which the 
int^llda^rhas alreafdy made its progress, as may 
teippt it tb return, and take a second view of 
things hastily passed over, or negligently re- 
garded. , 

Either of these labours is very difficult, because 
that they may not be fruitless, men must not 
only be persuaded of their errors, but reconciled 
tp their guide ; they must not only confess their 
ignorance, but, what is still less pleasing, must 
allow that he from whom they are to learn is 
more knowing than themselves. 

Ijt might be imagined that such an employ- 
ment was in itself sufficiently irksome and haz- 
ardous ; that none .would be found so malevolent 
as wantonly te Wd weight to the stone of Sisy- 
; arid that endeavours would be used 
to ohstruct^^those advances to reputation, which 
must be at such an expense of tiine and 

thought, with so great hazard in the miscarriage, 
arid with so little advantage from the success. 

Yet there js a certain race of men, that either 
imagine it their duty, or make it their amuse- 
ment, tb hir,der the reception of every work of 
learning, or genius, who-stand as sentinels in the 
avenues of fame, and value themsekes upon giv- 
i|rg Ignorance and Envy the first notice of a 

To these Wn, wh<i distinguish themselves by 
the appellation of Critics, it is necessary for a 
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i|iew autkor to find some means oS recommenda- 
tion. It is probable, that the most malignant of 
iihese persecutors' mi^ht be somewhat softened, 
uid prevailed on, for a short time, to remjt their, 
ury. Having for this purpose considered fciany 
expedients, I find in the recor(f»of ancient^tim&s, 
that Argus was lulled by music,, andf Cerbejus. 
quieted with a sop ; and am therefore inclined to 
believe that modern critics, who, ifithey have npt 
the eyes, have the wattjhfulness of Argus, and 
can bark as loud as Cerfiefus, though, perhaps, 
they cannot bite with equal force, might be sub- 
dued by methods of the %ame kind. I havejreaird 
how some have been pacified with claret and d 
supper, and others laid asleep with the soft notes 
of flattery. 

Though the nature of my undertaking gives 
me sufficient reason to ^read fhe united attacks 
of this virulent generation, yet J have not hitherto 
persuaded myself to take any measures for flight 
or treaty. For I am in doubt . ^hether»they c'vn- 
act against me by lawful authmity, and s«6pect 
that they have presumed upon a fr^i^d commis- 
sion, styled themselves the ministers of Criticism, 
without any authentic evidence of delegation, 
and uttered their own determinationi|as the de- 
crees of a higher judicature. * 

Criticism, frofh whom they derive tjjeir claim to 
decide the fate of writers, was the Adest daughter 
»f Labour and of Truth : she was, at her Wrth, 
’omraitted to the care of Justice, |ind brought 
•p by her in the palace of* Wisdonj. Being soon 
distinguished by xhe celest^ls, for ker uncom- 
-non qualities, she was appointed the governess 
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of Fancy, and# empowered to beat time to tbe 
chorus of the Muses, when th^ sung before the 
throne of Jupiter. 

. Whep the Muses cond’escended to visit thi? 
lowet worli, they came accompanied by Criti-, 
cisin,to,whom, updn her descent from her native, 
re^ion^ Justice gave a sceptre, to be carried 
aloft in her right hand, one end of which was 
tinctured with ambrosia,^ and in wreathed with a 
golden foliage of amaranths ‘and bays; the other 
end was encircled witji cypress and poppies, and 
dipped in the waters of oblivion. In her left 
bore an unextinguishable torch, manu- 
factured by Labour, and lighted by Truth, of 
which it was the particular quality immediately 
to show every thing in its true form, however it 
might be- disguised to common eyes. Whatever 
Art could complidkte, or Folly could confound, 
was, upon the first gleam of the torch of Truth, 
exhibited in its distinct parts and original sim- 
plicity; it darte^l. through the labyrinths of so- 
phist3-y, and showed at once all the absurdities to 
which theyV^ved for refuge ; it pierced through 
the robes which rhetoric often sold to falsehood, 
and detected the disproportion of parts which 
artificial veils had been contrived to cover. 

Thus furnished for the execution of her office. 
Criticism (^amc down to survey the perform- 
ances of those'who professed themselves the vota- 
ries of the Muses. Whatever was brought before 
her, she beheld by the steady light of the torch 
of Truth, and when her examination had convinc- 
ed her, ibat the latrs of just writing had been 
s'" touched it with the amaranthine 
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.i(i of tli« sceptre, and consigned it ovei* tp im- 
ortaJity. _ , 

But it more frequently happened, that in the 
orks which requiredjier inspection, theje was 
me ini])osture attempted ; that false coldurs 
ere laboriously laid ; ihafsonfe secret 
„y was found between the words and &efitlRfnen!|, 
1 some dissimilitude of the ideas and the origi- 
al objects ; that incongruities were linked to- 
ether, or that some iftirt?5 were of no laae but to 
nlarge the appearance of the whole, without 
ontributing to itsbeaiity, solidity, or usefulnesa 
Wliercver such discoveries were made,*aitfl' 
hey were made whenever these fiiults were com- 
litted. Criticism refused the touCh which con- 
erred the sanction of ihimortality, and when the 
rrors were frequent and gross, reversed the 
r*eptre, and let drops of, Lethe distil from the 
oppics and cypress, a fatal mjldew, which im- 
lediately began to waste the woi'k, away,' till it 
’as at last totally destroyed. 

There were some compositions' brou^t t^Ftlie 
•st, in which, vrhen the strongestMTjght was 
ii’own upon them, their beauties an^ faults ap- 
cared so equally mingled, that Criticism ^god 
ith her sceptre poised in her hand,^ doubt 
hether to shed Lethe or ambrosia upon them, 
'hese at last inci^ased to so great a nvynber,that 
-c was weary of attendiujj^sneh douW'ul claims, 
<d for fear of using improperly the sceptre pi 
ustice, referred the cause to be "considered by 

The proceedings’ of Time,/though Very dila- 
' y, were, some few caprices excepted, conform- 
■le to 3 Ustice; and many w’p thought themselv^ 
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his scythe, ar. they were posting down^^with their 
volumes in triumph to futurity. It was observ- 
able that some were destroyed by little and little,' 
and Olliers crushed for ever by a single blow. 

Oriticism having long kept her eye fixed stea- 
dily^imon Time,**was'at ’asl so well satisfied with 
his conduct, that she withdrew from the earth 
w ith her patroness Astrea, and left Prejudice and 
,Fal&e Taste' to ravage at large as the associates! 
of Fraud and Mischief •.'‘contenting herself thence- 
torth to shed her influence from afar upon some 
select minds, fitted for its reception, by learning 
>nd by virtue. 

Before her departure she broke her scc])tre, of 
which the shiVers, that formed the ambrosial end, 
w ere caught up by Flattery, and those that had 
been infected with the waters of Lethe were, with 
equal haste, seized by Malevolence. The follow- 
ers of Flattery, to whom she distributed her par^' 
of the sceptre, neither hud nor desired light, but 
touched iudiscrinfinately whatever Power or In-i 
terbst hqnpenea to exhibit. The companions of 
Ma]evolel$C:^ were supplied by the Furies with a 
torch, which had this quality peculiar to infernal 
lustfe, t)iat its light fell only upon faults. 

^Nb light, but rather darlness visible, 

Sci\y onlv' to disco\er sights woe. 

With these fragnrtents of authority, the slaves 
of Flattery and Malevolence marched out, at the 
command of their mistresses, to confer immor- 
tality, or condemn to oblivion.. But this sceptre 
ha<|4}Jbw*lost its**'power; and Time passes his 
^^iJtiiSnce at leisure, without any regard to their 

p<rfninations. 



THE MODERN FORM OF ROMANCES 
PREFERABLE tO Tlip ANCIENT. 

^ 

Simvl cf jumntla d id&n,ea ilicere vitm.^UoK*^ 

And join both profit and delight m one*— 'C reech. 

'he works of fiction, nvifli^which the prfjsent ge- 
eration seems more particnjarly delighted, are 
tich as exhibit life i,n its true state, diversified 
nly by accidents that difily happen in the wsHrl4, 
nd infiucnccd by passions and qualities wliicli 
re really to be found in coiiversftig with man- 
ind. 

This kind of writing may be termed jiot im- 
roperly the comedy of^oraance, and is to be 
onducted nearly by the rules.of comic poetry, 
ts province ih to bring about natfip,! events by 
(isy means, and to keep up l^jusiosity without 
■le liclp of wonder : it is therefore i^citfded 
om the Inachiues and expedients heroic 
Dinancc, and can ne|ther employ giaqts to snatch 
way a lady from the nuptial rites, nor;knights' 
j bring he)’ back from captivity ; it neither 
ewilder its personages in deserts, nor lodge them 
1 imaginary casfles. \ ^ 

1 remember a remark made by Scaliger upon 
ontanus, that all his writings arc filled wit^ t]?e 
■me images ; and that if you take fr^m him his 
ies and his roses, his satyfs and hjs dryads, 

U have nothing left that cai/ be callftd poetry, 
like manner almost all the fictions of the last 
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age vaniBli, if you depnve them oi a hermit 
and^a wood, a battle atftl a shipwreck. 

"V^hy this wild strain of imagination found re- 
ceptiqh so long in polite and learned ages, it is 
not* easy conceive ; but we cannot wonder 
t'ij.at’while readers could be procured, the authors 
i^ere witting to continue it ; for when a man ha<l 
by practice gained some fluency of language, he' 
had no further care thqn to retire to his closet, 
let loose his invention, 'and heat his mind with 
incredibilities ; a book was thus produced with- 
out fear of criticism, without the toil of study, 
wHhi'Jut knowledge of nature, or acquaintance 
with life. 

The task of our present writers is very difier- 
ent ; it requires, together with that learning 
which to be gamed from books, that experience 
which can never 'l)c attained by solitary diligence, 
hut must arise from general converse and accu- 
rate observation of tbc living world. Their per- 
formances have, "as Horace expresses it, 
onct'iA (jLvmImi renia’ mhim, little iiidulgeuce, and 
therefore fitere difficulty. They are eifgagcd in 
portraits of vs'hich every one knows the original, 
and ean*detcct any deviation from exactness of 
resemblapcg. Other writings are safe, except 
from the malice of learning, but these are in dan- 
ger frt)ra ^vty y common reader : as the slipper 
ill executed was censured by a shoemaker who 
hqippened to stop in his way at the Venus of 
Apelles. 

But the fear of not being approved as jnst co- 
piers of hS-iman manners, is not the most inipor- 
tput concern that aiuiuithor of this sort ought to 
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ave before him. These books are Vritteh ehief- 
ly to the young, tjie ignorant, and the idle, to 
ivhom they serve as lectures of conduct, and in* 
iroductions into life. • They are the eiRcrtain- 
■ iient of minds unfurnished wifjj ideast an3 there- 
fore easily susceptible <Jf irapres'sions ; Ifisied 
by principles, and therefore easily follmving the 
current of fancy; not informed by experience, 
-nd consequently open to every fali^ suggestion 
•nd jjartial account. 

That the highest degrce*of reverence should 
be paid to youth, aud^ that* nothing indecent; 
hould be suffered to approach their eyes oi’feafs,, 
^re precej)ts extorted by sense ayd virtue from 
111 ancient writer, by qo means eminent for chas- 
tity of thought. The same kind, though not the 
,ame degree of caution, is required in evety thing 
w hich is laid before themj to secure them ' from 
unjust prejudices, perverse opiuiqns, and incon- 
gruous combinations of images. 

Ill the romances formerly written, every trans- 
action and sentiment was so remote frj>« iffTthat 
passes among men, that the reader in very 
ittle danger of making any applicatknis tojiim- 
".elf ; the virtue.^ and crimes were equalljr beyond* 
his sphere of activity ; and he amosod himself 
with heroes and jvith traitors, deliverers and per- 
secutors, as with beings of another ^e«ies, whose 
actions were regulated iip'oii motives of their 
own, and who had neither faults iior excellence^ 
in common with himself. 

But when an adventurer is levelled Hvith%e 
rest of the world, and acts iff such scenes of the 
univeraal drama, as may be 4he lot of any othex 
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man ; young' spectators fix their eyes upon him 
with closer attention, and hope, by observing his 
behaviour and success, to regulate their o%\n 
practices, when they shall be engaged in the like 
part. 

,Fo»^dthis reas6n, these' familiar histories may 
perhaps be made of greater use than the solemni- 
ties of professed morality, and con\ ey the know- 
ledge of vice and virtue^ with more efficacy than 
axioms aiid definitions. But if the power of 
example is so great, as to take jiossession of the 
memory by a kind' of \iolcuce, and produce ef- 
fects almost without the intervention of the will, 
care ought to be taken, that, when the choice is 
unrestrained, the best exanijdes only should be 
exhibited ; and that which is likely to opeiate so 
strongly, should not be mischievous or uncer- 
tain in its effects. 

The chief advantage which these fictions have 
over real lifeiis, that their authors aie at liberty, 
though not to invent, yet to select objects, and 
to cdfl d‘"om the mass of mankind, those indivi- 
duals upon" which the attention ought most to be 
employed : .<ts a diamond, though it cannot be 
made, ntay be polished by art, and placed in 
such a situation, as to display that lustre which 
before was buried among common stones. 

It is justly rtconsidered as the greatest excellen- 
cy of art, to imitate nature ; but it is necessary 
tOtdistinguish those parts of nature, which are 
^ost propear for imitation : greater care is still 
r£'<|tiired in jyprggentnig life, .which is so often 
discoloured *y fpiVion, or deformed by wicked- 
If the w|rld be promiscuously describ- 
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e(l, I canflot see of wliaf use it can be to ‘read 
the account : or w^iy it may riot be as safe to 
turn the eye immediately upon mankind, ag upon 
a mirror which shows 3,11 that jrresent^itself with- 
out discrimination. 

It is therefore not a sufficient vind|ps?( ion of 
a character, that it is drawn as it appears ; for 
many characters ought never to be drawn : nor 
of a narrative, that the tr;p.in of events is agree* 
able to observation and i<?xperience ; *fOr that 
observation which is called" knowledge of the 
world, will be found mych tnore frequently. tOi 
make men cunning than good. The purpd§et8fi 
these writings is surely not only |o show' man- 
kind, but to provide thfit they may be seen here- 
after with less hazard; to teach the means of 
avoiding the snares which are l.jid by Treachery 
for Innocence, without dnfusing any wish for 
that superiority with whibh tflie .betrayer flat- 
ters his vanity ; to give the pojft'er of* counteract- 
ing fraud, without the teinptatiorf to practisq it ; 
to initiate youth by mock encounters art 
of iK^cessary defence, and to increase prudence 
witht ut impairing virtue. 

Many writers, for the sake of following n9,tnre, 
so mingle good and bad qualities in tbei^ princi- 
pal personages, l^iat they are both equally con- 
spicuous ; and as w'e accompany tberA through 
their adventures with delight, and are led by de- 
grees to interest ourselves in their favour, we 
lose the abhorrence of their faults, because thej^ 
do not hinder trur. pleasure, or, pefhaj)sf' regard 
them with some kindness, fornbeiug united with 
so much merit. 
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There have been indeed splendidly wick- 
ed, -whose endowments threyr a brightness on 
their crimes, and whom scarce any villany made 
perfectly <|etostable, because they never could be 
wholly divested tof their excellences ; but such 
have IfPQU in all ages the* great corrupters of the 
world, and their resemblance ought no more to 
be preserved, than the art of murdering without 
pain. , . 

Some nave advanced, without due attention to 
the consequences of this notion, that certain vir- 
tues have their correspondent faults, and therc- 
fUrtf that to exhibit either apart is to deviate 
from probabibty. Thus men are observed by 
Swift to be ‘'grateful in the same degree as they 
are resentful.” This ])rincip]e, with othci's of 
the satiie kind, supposes man to act from a brute 
impulse, and punsue a certain degree of inclina- 
tion, without, any choice of the ol)ject ; for, other- 
wise, though it Hl\ould be allowed that gratitude 
and resentment arise from the same constitution 
of the pli.:sions, it follows not that they will be 
equally indulged when reason is consulted ; yet, 
unless that 'consequence be admitted, this .sagaci- 
ous maxim becomes an empty sound, without 
any relatioiii to practice or to life. 

Nor is it eyident, that even +he first motions 
to these ejects are ^always in the same propor- 
tion. For pridc> w|||||i produces quickness of 
resentment, w-ill obi^ract gratituj|ei by unwil- 
linghess to^idmit tha^ inferiority which obligation 
implied; and it is yery unlikely that he who can- 
jjqt think ne receives a favour, will acknowledge 
j|r repay it. 
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• It is of the utmost importance to mknkind, 
that positions of this tendency should be laid ppen 
and confuted; for wjiile men consider good 
and evil as springing “from the same root, Jhoy 
will spare the one for the sakd^of the^ other, ati^ 
in judging, if not of others, af least of thepi- 
selvesjwill be apt to estimate their virtues by thejr 
vices. To this fatal error all those will contri- 
bute, who confound the colours of right and 
wrong, and, instead of belpjpgto settle tbcir boun- 
daries, mix them with so much art, that no com- 
mon mind is able to disunite them. 

In narratives where historical varacity h*s ^&o’ 
place, I cannot discover why there should not be 
exhibited the most perfect idea of virtue; of 
virtue not angelical, nor above probability, for 
what we cannot credit, we shpll never •imitate, 
but the highest and purest that humanity can 
reach, which, exercised in such.lrials as the vari- 
ous revolutions of things shall bwng upon it, 
may, by concpicring some calamities, and* endur- 
ing others, teach us what we may ''and 

what we 'can perform. Vice, for vlc'6 is neces- 
sary to be shown, should always disgust ; nor 
should the graces of gaiety, or the dignity 0 ^ 
courage, be so united with it, as to |•e<^x>ncile it 
to the mind. Wherever it appear.s, it should 
♦raise hatred by the malignity of its praaticeS, and 
contempt by the meanness of its stratagems ; for 
while it is supported by either jiayts or spirit, oit 
will be seldom heartily abhorred. The Homan, 
tyrant was content to be liated, if* he was l/iit 
feared ; and there are thousi^ds of the readers 
of romances willing to be thought wicked, if they^ 
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may bd' allo^^d to be wits. It is th<Jrefoi'e to ■ 
be steadily inculcated, tbat virtue is the highest 
proof of understanding, 9nd ihe only solid ba^ is 
of gycatness ; and that vice is the natural con- 
sequence of narrgV thoughts ; that it begins in 
mijstdke, and ends in ignominy. 

Rambler. 


HAPPINESS NOT LOCAL. 


t^itcnva wo? exercd inertia, navihii^ afqut 
QttadnqiH ptfimus hem meifi quorl peth, hu isf , 

Est Uluhrti, animus si te non dijirti aqnus 

lIoR. 

i\cU\c in indokurr, abioad \\c loain 
II quest ol hap nne^^s \\hith (’wells at home 
With ^ain pui^uits fatuud, at Icnijth ^ou il hnd. 

No place eKcIudcb it froih an equal muid. 

Li PlIJNSTON. 

That nian sliovdd ’ never suffer his happiness to 
depe^ml ”i)on external circumstances, is one of 
the chief precepts of the stoical philosophy; a 
precept, indeed, which that lofty sect has extend- 
ed bCyopd the condition of human life, and in 
whieff som^ of them seem to have comprised an 
utter exclusion of alt corporeal pain and pleasure 
from the reg?fd or attention of a wise man. 

Such aapientia insaidens, as Horace calls the 
dqctrine of another sect, such extravagance of 
‘philosophy,tcan want neither authority nor argu- 
^ftit for its aoufutation : it is gverthrown by the 
^beriened of everj hour, and the powers of na- 
ture rise up against it. But we may very pro- 



pcriy inqjiiire, how near to this exalted ptate it is 
in our power to approach ? ho% far we can ex- 
empt ourselve^) fr^m outward influences/ and 
seem e to our minds a/tate of tranquillit;^ ? for, 
though the boast of absolute independence ip 
ridiculous and vain, jiot a nffean flexibility fo 
every impulse, and a patient siibmissiorf* to fhe 
tyranny of casual troubles, is below the digniiy 
of that mind, which, however depraved or weak- 
ened, boasts its deri^«tiMl from a celestial origi- 
nal, and hopes lor an unionVith infiinite goodness, 
and unvariable felicitjf. 

Nt pe^ora fovem 
pK^rnnn desuai art am* 

I the to vice a thiall, 

IXscit her ovin ongiml 


The necessity of erecting ourselves to some 
degree of intellectual dignity, and>of preserving 
resources of pleasure, which may not be wholly 
at the mercy of accident, is never mor g^ ^appa- 
rciit than when we turn our eyes upop,.*rtiose whom 
fortune has let loose to their ow n conduct ; who, 
not being chained down by their condition. ^ a 
regular and stated allotment of their houner'dre 
obliged to find themselves business of 'diversion 
I and having nothing within that can entertain or 
employ them, are compel|pd.to try dll the arts of 
destroying time. 

The numheilcbs expedients practised by this- 
class of mortal^ to alleviate the burthen of life, are ' 
not less shameful, nor, perhap»>, much dess pitia- 
ble. than those to which a trader on the edse of 
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Ijankruptcy reduced. I have seen ipelancholy 
overspread a whole family at the disappointment 
of a 'party for cards; and when, after the pro- 
posal ef a thousand schemes, and the dispatch ol 
the fodtmau upon -a hundred messages, they have 
stibinitted, with,g1oomy resignation, to the mis- 
foVtune^^ passing one evening in conversation 
with each other ; on a sudden, such are the revo- 
lutions of the world, an unexpected visitor has 
brought them relief, acceptable as provision to 
a starving city, and enabled them to hold out till 
the next day. 

The general remedy of those who are uneasy 
without knowing the cause, is change of place ; 
they are willing to imagine that their ])ain is the 
consetpience of some local inconvenience, and 
endeavpur to fly from it, as children . from their 
shadows; always*' hoping for some more satis- 
factory delight from every new scene, and always 
returning home with disappointment and com- 
plaints.- ' 

can look upon this kind of infatuation, 
without *rfcf^ectiiig on those that suffer under tlie 
dreadful symptoms of canine madness, termed by 
physicians the dread of water 9 These miserable 
wreULes’ unable to drink, though burning with 
thrist, are sometimes known to try various con- 
tortions, or inclinations of the body, flattering 
themselves that they can swallow in one posture 
that liquor which they find in another to repel 
their lips. 

CYet such folly is not peculiar to the thought- 
less or ignorant, sometimes'* seizes those minds 
which seem most exempted from it, by the varie- 
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ly of attainments, quickness of penetration, or 
severity of judgment ; rfnd indeed, the pride of 
wit and knowledge is often mortified by finding 
that they confer no security against the qommon 
errors, which mislead the weakest 8nd •mc*an§st 
of mankind. 

These reflections arose in my mind^pon "Jhe. 
remembrance of a passage in Cowley’s preface to 
his poems, where, however exalted by'geniqs, 
and enlarged by study. Re informs us of a seheme 
of happiness, to which t^ic imagination of a girl, 
upon the loss of he.r first ‘lover, could have 
scarcely given way ; but which he seems tsk'har^ 
indulged, till he had totally forgotten its absur- 
dity, and would probably have pflt in execution, 
had he been hindered only by his reason. 

My desire,” says he, has been for s(ime yqars 
past, though the executipn has been accidentally 
diverted, and does still veheniently continue, to 
retire myself to some of our Ah^rican planta- 
tions, not to seek for gold, of enrich myself with 
the traflic of those parts, which is the most 

men thtfi travel thither ; but to forsake thl|i world 
for ever, with all the vanities and vqxatioifp'of it, 
and to bury myself there in some obscure tqtreSt 
but not without the consolation of and 

philosophy.” 

Such was the* chimerical provishjti ^hich Cow- 
ley had made in his own* nrind, for the quiet of 
his remaining life, and which he^seems to reepm- 
ineud to posterity, since there is no .other reai^oSi 
for disclosing it Surely* no stronger instumpe 
cart be given of a persuasionAhat contPent was the 
inhabitant of particular regions, and that a man. 

s 
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might ^(?t sail ivith a fair wind, and Icava behind 
him a^ll hi^ cares, incumbVances, and calamities. 

If he travelled so far with lio other purj)ose 
than to^hury himself in some obscure retreat, ho 
miffhl have found, hi his own country, innumer- 
ably cfbv^rts sufficiently dark to have concealed 
jth^ geuifis'of Cowley ; for whatever might be his 
opinion, of the importunity with which he might 
be sumihoiied bach into public life, a short expe- 
rience would have conyiiiccd him, that privation 
is easier than acquisitioft, and that it would re- 
quire little continnafiice to ^ree himself from the 
ihtrii'.ion of the world. There is pride enough in 
the human heart to prevent much desire of ac- 
quaintance with a man, by wffiom we are sure to be 
neglected, however his reputation for science or 
virtue rany excite qur curiosity or esteem ; so that 
the lover, of retirerhent npeds not be afraid lest the 
respect of strangeys should overwhelm him with 
visits. Even those to whom he has formerly been 
known, will very p^iticntly support his absence, 
when' have tried a little to live without him, 
and f^und new diversions for those iftoments 
which|bis company contributed to exhilarate. 

It, Was., perhaps, ordained by Providence, to 
hinder tyrannising over one another, that 

no individual should be of such importance, as to 
cause, by lys retirement or deatli^ any chasm in 
the world. And Cowley had conversed to little 
purpose with mankind, if he had never remarked, 
flow soon tlve useful friend, the gay companion, 
apd the fa\ ouygd lovet, when once they are re- 
moved froth hejore ''the siglit, give way to the 
succession of uCw ohiects. 
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Tho fwivacy, therefore, of his hermitage might 
have been safe enough from violation, though he 
had chosen it within the limits of his native is- 
land; he might hav^* found liere presdi*vative» 
against the vanities and vexationsiif the wo:i^ld, 
not less efficacious than those ‘which tlvj Voods 
or fields of America could afford him?’ but leav- 
ing once his mind embittered with disgust, he con- 
ceived it impossible to he far enough from ^e 
cause of his uneasilies’l} and was posting away 
with the expedition of a coward, who, for want 
of venturing to loqk behind him, thinks the 
enemy perpetually at his heels 

When he was interrupted by company, or'fa- 
ti{»ued with business, he so strdhgly imaged to 
himself the happiness of leisure and retreat, that 
he determined to enjoy them for the fut«re with- 
out interruption, and to,ex(*lude for ever all that 
could deprive him of his darliyg satisfaction. He 
forgot, in the vehemence of desire, that solitude 
and quiet owe their pleasufes«to those miseries 
which he was so studious to obviate vA- such 
are the ‘vicissitudes of the world, through all its 
parts, that day and night, labour anjl rest, hurry 
and retirement, endear each other ; such ai;p tlfe 
changes that keep the mind in actiop ;u»<fftrircsire, 
we pursue, we obtain, we are satiated: we desire 
something else,*and begin a new f pr^uit. ‘ 

If he had proceeded ia his project, and fixed 
his habitation in the most deligljtful part of .the 
new world, it may be doubted, whether his dii^ 
tance from themj«/V<>.v of life would have enaWpa 
him to keep away the vexations. I# is common 
for a man who feels pain, to fancy that he could 
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bear it. better in any other part. Cowky having 
know^n the troubles and perplexities of a particu- 
lar condition, readily persuaded himself that no- 
«thing worse was to be found; and that every alter- 
ation would' bring, some improvement: he never 
suspet'ted that the cause of his unhappiness was 
within, t'hat his own passions were not sufficient- 
ly regulated, and that he was harassed by his own 
impatience, which could, never be without some- 
thing to awaken it, would accompany him over 
the sea, and Audits way to his American clysium. 
He would, upon the trial, have been soon con- 
yinned, that the fountain'bf content must spring 
up in the mind ; and that he who has so little 
knowledge of human nature, as to seek happi- 
ness by changing any thing but his own dispo- 
sitions, will waste jiis life in fruitless efforts, and 
multiply the griefs which he purposes to remove. 


Rambler. 



RETIREMENT NATURAL TO ^ G^EAT 

MIND* 


0 ffni fptpHud mnndnm raiionv gubermi, 

Tfrnsirtm cwlique sator ^ 

Disjice tprrpnep nehulm etfondira moU$, 

Aiquo tuo splendoro mica I TW mmquc sercnnmt 
Ta rcqnm trnnqvdla pits, TcTCrncret finis^ 

Prtncipium, vector, dux, semUa, tmrmum. Idem, 

BoETMlIUfi# 


O thou who<«e p(^'r oVr moving worlc^ presides, 
Whose \oict ueated, and whose wisdom guides, 
On daiklmg man in pure efTulgencc alnne. 

And checi tlu clouded mind with light divme* 

*Tis thine aionc to calm the pious ^reast 
With silent confidence and holy rest • 

Fiom thee, groat God, we spang, to thee we tend, 
Path, motive, guide, oiiguial, and ond. 


'Fiie love of retirement has, in ail ages, ’adhered 
closely to those minds, which have hviHPk most 
enlarged" by knowledge, or elevated by genius. 
Those who enjoyed every thing gunerally sup- 
posed to confer happiness, have been forced to 
seek it in the shades of privacy. Xhii?flfli*they 
possessed both power and riches, and were, there- 
fore, surrounded by men w'ho considered it as 
their chief interest to remoVe from them every 
thing that might offend their ea^e, or interrupt 
their pleasure, they have’ soon felt the languor^ 
of satiety, and found themselves unable to purSUe 
the race of life without freqClent tesj^irations of 
intermediate solitude, 

8 2 
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To<,pVoduc& this disposition, nothing appears 
requisite but quick sensibiii^ and active ima- 
gination ; for, though not devoted to virtue or 
‘scieqcei the^man whose faculties enable him to 
make ready comparisons of the present with the 
pa8t,*wiJJ^find sufah a constant recurrence of the 
same pleasures and troubles, the same expecta- 
tions and disappointments, that he will gladly 
snatch an hotir of retreat, to let his thoughts ex- 
patiate aflarge, and sect for that variety in his 
own ideas, which the objects of sense cannot af- 
|brd him. ‘ 

will greatness or abundance exempt him 
from the importunities of this /lesire, since, if he 
is born to think, he cannot restrain himself from 
a thousand inquiries and speculations, which he 
must pitrsue by hjs own reason, and which the 
splendour of his condition can only hinder: for 
those who are most exalted above dependance or 
control, are yet condemned to pay so large a tri- 
bute of their time to custom, ceremony, and popu- 
larity, that, according to the Greek proverb, no 
man in the house is more a slave than the master. 

When a king asked Euclid, the mathematician, 
whether 1ie could not explain his art to him in a 
more cotnpendious manner ? he was answered. 
That there was no royal way to geometry. Other 
things may b*e seized by might, or purchased 
with money, but knowledge is to be gained only 
, by study, and rtudy to be prosecuted only in 
' retirement. ' ^ 

' These are some of t]^ motives which have had 
po'^r to|fequester kings and heroes from the 
soothed them with flatteries, or in- 
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spirited them with acclamations f but their ef- 
ficacy seems confined to the higher mind^ and to 
operate little upon the common classes of man- 
kind, to whose conceptions the present assen^Jblage 
of things is adequate, and wh*^ seldom fan^e be- 
yond those entertainntents and* rexatiops, which 
solicit their attention by pressing on their sengesi 

But there is a universal reason for some 
stated intervals of solitude, whitfii the institu- 
tions of the church calf upon me now* especially 
to mention ; a reason whidi extends as wide as 
moral duty, or the hopes of 'Divine favour in a 
future state ; and which ought to influetiw all 
ranks of life, and all degrees of^ intellect ; since 
none can imagine themselves not comprehended 
in its obligation, but such as determine io set 
their Maker at defiance by o^^itinate wickedness, 
or whose enthusiastic iKJCurity of his .approba- 
tion places them above external^ordinances, and 
all human means of improvement.# 

The great task of him wlio ^ondnefs his life 
by the precepts of religion, is to makc’tiit' future 
predominate over the present, to impress upon his 
mind so strong a sense of the importance of obedj- 
ence to the Divine will, of the value of t^e re- 
ward promised to virtue, and the tarrSfs of the 
punishment denounced against crimes, as may 
overbear all the temptations whichtteenpofal hope 
or fear can bring in his "wa'y, and enable him to 
bid equal defiance to joy and soripw, to turn awa/ 
at one time from the allurements tof ambition, 
and push forward at anotfier against the thi^ats 
of calamity. 

It is not without Teaso|i that the apostle repre. 
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•sents Qwf pas^age throiigli this stage of <fur exist- 
ence Vy images drawn from the alarms and so- 
licitude of a military life ; for *we are placed in 
such gi, state, ^that almost CTery thing about us 
conspired against pdr chief interest. We are in 
danger fy^in whatever can' get possession oi'our 
thoiughts ; all that can excite in iis either pain or 
pleasure, has a tendency to obstruct the way that 
leads to happilicss, and either to turn us aside, 
or retard otir progress.u 

Our senses, our appetites, and our passions, 
are our lawful and faithful guides, in most things 
thaL ; Jate solely to this life ; and, therefore, by 
the hourly necessity of consulting them, Ave gra- 
dually sink into an implicit submission, and habi- 
tual confidence. Every act of compliance with 
their motions facilitates a second compliance, every 
new step towards depravity is made with less 
reluctance than, the former, and thus the descent 
to life merely yensual is perpetually accelerated. 

The senses have not only that advantage over 
conscieijvv, Avhich things necessary must always 
have over things chosen, but they have likewise 
a kind of prescription in their favour. We feared 
pain jij;juch earlier than Ave apprehended guilt, 
and were delighted with the sensations of plea- 
sure, before we had capacities to Ijp charmed with 
the beauty V of ‘ rectitude. To this power, thus 
early established, and incessantly increasing, it 
^u»t be remembered that almost every man has, 
ia some part-of his Kfe, added new strength by 
a voluntary oi negl^nt subjection of himself; 
fo|fwho is 6lfere tha^as not instigated his appe- 
jtites by indulgence, or suffered them, by att unre- 
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sisting neutrality, to enlarge tlicir tteminiOiw and 
multiply their demands ?* 

From the necessfty qf dispossessing the sensi- 
tive faculties of the influence which^ they 
naturally gain by this })re-occdj)ation of flie sonj, 
arises that conflict betVv'cen opposite desires ,111 
the first endeavours after a religious .life ; whiqh» 
however enthusiastically it may have been des- 
cribed, or however contemptuously ridiculed, will 
naturally be felt in some degree, though varied 
without end, by different tempers of mind, and 
innumerable circumstances of health or condition, 
greater or less fervour, ’more or fewqr tempta- 
tions to relapse. 

From the ])erpetual necessity of consulting the 
animal faculties, in our provision for the present 
life, arises the difficulty of witlj^standing their im- 
pulses, even in cases whe^c they ought to' be of 
no weight ; for the motions of ^ense are instan- 
taneous, its objects strike unsought, we arc ac- 
customed to follow its direction^, and tluTefore 
often submit to the sentence without ex&fitining 
the authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philosophu-al estimate,^ 
that, supposing the mind, at any certain time, in* 
an equipoise between the pleasures of thiaPfile^and 
the hopes of futmity, present objects falling more 
fre<iuently into the scale, would in time prepon- 
derate, and that our regard for an invisible state 
would grow every moment weakty, till at last»it 
would lose all its activity, and become absolutely 
without effect.* 

To prevent this dreadful ejfent, the •balance is 
put into our own hands, an^ we have the power to 
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transfev the \^eight to either side. The motives 
to a life of holiness are Infinite, not less thjin the 
favour or anger of Omnipotence, not less than 
eternity of happiness or misery. But these can 
only influence our” conduct as they gain our at- 
teptiOiiv which the business or diversions of the 
tyorld are always calling ofi* by contrary attrac- 
tions. 

, The great‘'art therefore of piety, and the end 
for which all the rites, of religion seem to be in- 
stituted, is the perpetual renovation of the mo- 
tives to virtue, by a voluntary employment of 
ott''‘»oindin the contemplation of its excellence, 
its importance, and its necessity, which, in pro- 
portion as they are more frc(|uently and more 
willingly revolved, gain a more forcible and per- 
manentsinflueiicc^ till in time they become the 
reigning ideas, the standing principles of action, 
and the test by which e\ ery thing proposed to 
the Judgment is rejected or approved. 

To fabilitatc vhis change of our afiections, it is 
nccesftia<y that we weaken the temptations of the 
world, by retiring at certain seasons from it ; for 
its influence arising only from its presence, is 
much lejisencd when it becomes the object of 
soliiar'Jhiaeditatiou. A constant residence amidst 
noise and pleasure, inevitably obliterates the im- 
pressibns cf piety, and a frequent abstraction of 
ourselves into a state, where this life, like the 
next, operates Quly upon the reason, will reinstate 
religiou in its just authority, even without those 
imdiations from above, the hqpe of which I have 
no intentidn to withdraw from the sincere and 
the d^ffcnt. 
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This is4hat conquest of the world and ‘of our- 
selves, which has been alVays considered as, the 
perfection of humaft nature ; and this is only to 
be obtained by fervent prayer, steady resolutions, 
and frequent retirement from* folly %nd ‘vanity, 
from the cares of avarice, and fhe joys of.iittepj- 
perauce, from the lulling sounds of- deceitful flat- 
tery, and the tempting sight of prosperous wick- 
edness. 

llAMBIiJill. 


THE THOUGHTS TO BE BROUGHT 
UNDER REGULATION; 

AS THEY KKSPECT THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


Patititr j}(rnaf( pwandi aoJa vohmia ^ ; 

Nam isvohis intro sp taciturn qui (ogitat ulum, 

Facii aimoH habot. Juv. 

For^he that but conmvcb a crime in thought. 
Contracts the daugei of an actual lault. Ckblcii. 


If the most active and industrious of jnaflkind 
was able, at the close of life, to repol4fift'“dis- 
tiuctly his past nmments, and distribute them in a 
regular account^ according to tlf<j simnrter in 
which they have been sjwnt; it is scarcely to be 
imagined how few would be marked out to the 
mind, by any permanent or visible effects, how 
small a proportion his real action \Mould bear TO 
[his seeming possibilities of#dction, How many 
chasms he would And of wide and continued 
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vacuitj, aii(14ioVv many interstitial spaf,es unfill- 
ed, even in the most tuinultnous hurries of busi- 
ness, and the most eager vclmmence of pursuit. 

It is said by modern philosophers, that not 
qnly the great globes of matter are thinly scat- 
tered through the' universe, but the hardest bodies 
are so p'^oVous, that if all matter were compress- 
ed to perfect solidity, it might be contained in a 
Qube of a few feet. In like manner, if all the 
employment of life werd crowded into the time it 
really occupied, perhapsafew weeks, days, or hours, 
would be sufficient for its accomplishment, so 
fa’',ft'> the mind was engaged in the performance. 
For such is the inequality of our corporeal to 
our intellectual faculties, that we contrive in 
minutes what we execute in years, and the soul 
often stands an idle spectator of the labour of 
the hands, and expedition of the feet. 

For this reason the ancient generals often 
found themsqlves at leisure to pursue the study 
of philosophy iu the camp ; and Lucan, with his- 
toricar’iveracity, makes (’msar relate of himself 
that he noted the revolutions of the stars in the 
midst of preparations lor battle — 

— inter prcpJla S(mper 
Sk&erihus, ctcliqne plurjiSf superisquf* racavu 

Amid the *Unm^ of wai, with cunoLfe eyes, 

1 tiiice the planets ^ind suivey the skies. 

.That the soijil always exerts her peculiar pow- 
ers, with greater or less force, is very probable, 
tlioagh the. common* occasions of our present 
condition ‘»‘^*‘uirc b’lt a small part of that inces- 
saut coi^tiou ; jlad byj,the natural frame of our 
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bodies, and general combination *of thfe jvorld, 
we are so frequently condemned to inactivity, 
that as tlirough all*our, time we are thinking, so 
for a great part of our time we can only thirik. 

Lest a power so restless shi^uld be either up- 
profitably or hurtfully employed, and the 
fluities of intellect run to waste, it is "no v%in. 
speculation to consider how we may govern our 
thoughts, restrain them irom irregular motipn^, 
or confine them from* bdupdless dissipaftion. 

How the understanding is best conducted to 
the knowledge of scicaice, by “what steps it is to 
be led forwards in its {)ursuit, how it is •<!s»bq 
cured of its defects, and habituated to new studies, 
has been the inquiry of many acute and learned 
men, Avhose observations I shall not either adopt 
or censure : my purpose beiqg to consider the 
moral discipline of the mind, and to promote the* 
increase of virtue rather than of learning. 

This inquiry seems to have been neglected 
for want of remembering, that all actio’n has its 
origin in the mind, and that therefore^ to suf- 
fer the thoughts to be vitiated, is to poison the 
fountains of morality ; irregular desires will pro; 
duce licentious practices ; what men alfeow 'them- 
selves to wish they will soon believe^ atffl‘"will be 
at last incited to execute what they please them- 
selves with -contriving. 

For this reason the «as\iists of the Roman 
church, who gain, by confession, great opportu- 
nities of knowing human nature, hawe general!^ 
determined that .what is a crime* to do, it ISia 
crime to think. Since by ;i^volving*with plea- 
sure the facility, safety, or^dvantage of a wicked 
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deed,, a man soon begins to find bis constancy 
Tela:^, and his detestation soften ; the ha])piness 
of success glittering before him, withdraws his 
attention from the atrociousness of the guilt, and 
acts are°at last confidently perpetrated, of which 
the first conception only crept into the mind, 
dlsguiseJl in pleasing complications, and permitted 
rather than invited. 

o No man has ever been drawn to crimes by 
love or jealousy, envy or hatred, but he can tell 
how easily he might at first have repelled the 
temptation, how ieadily his mind would have 
‘obryjd a call to any other object, and how weak 
his passion has been after some casual avocation, 
till he has recalled it again to his heart, and re- 
vived the viper by too warm a fondness. 

. Suchr therefore, is the importance of keeping 
reasort a constant guard over imagination, that 
we have otherwise no security for our own vir- 
tue, but may corrupt our hearts in the most re- 
cluse solitude, wlth'more pernicious and tyrannical 
appetiivs and wishes than the commerce of the 
world will generally produce ; for we are easily 
shocked liy crimes which appear at once in their 
full magnitude; but the gradual growdh of our 
own wickedness, endeared by interest, and pallia-i 
ted by all the artifices of self-deceit, gives us time 
to form distinctions in our own favour, and reason 
by degrees submits to absurdity, as the eye is in 
time accominotlatcd to darkness, 
x In this disease of the soul, it is of the utmost 
iihlrortance t® apply remedies at the beginning : 
and there||5re 1 ^^Idl endeavour to show what 
thousht *rc to be' rejgcted or improved, as they 
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• regard tli« past, present, or futufe >in hopes that 
some may be awakened fo caution and vigilance, 
who, perhaps, indulge themselves in dangerous 
dreams, so much the jiiore dangerous, because, , 
being yet only dreams, they are cfinclnded i]|j- 
nocent. 

The recollection of the past is only iJsefulliy 
way of provision for the future ; and, therefore 
in reviewing all occurrences that .fall under ^ 
religious consideration, ft is proper that a man 
stop at the first thoughts, to.rcmark how he was 
led thither, and why l\e continues the reflection. 
If he is dwelling with delight upon a strat a^ m* 
of successful fraud, a night of licentious riot, or 
an intrigue of guilty pleasure, lef him summon 
oif his imagination as from an unlawful pursuit, 
ex])el those passages from his remembrance, pf 
which, though he cannot .Seriously approyeHlient; 
the pleasure ovcrjiowers the guilt, and refer them 
to a future hour, when they may *1^6 considered 
with greater safety. Such an 1io«r will c?ertainly 
come ; for the impressions of past pleasiu'e are 
always lessening, but the sense of guilt, which 
respects futurity, continues the same. 

The serious and impartial retrospect of pur 
conduct, is indisputably necessary tp Uie 6on- 
firmation or recovery of virtue, and is, therefore, 
recommended under the name of ’gelf-exsttaiiia- 
tion, by divines, as the fisst ’act previous to re- 
pentance. It is, indeed, of so great use, tliat 
without it we should always be to hogin life, he 
seduced for ever by the saine allui^ments, a*fli 
misled by the same fallacies, p But in order that 
we may not lose the advantage of our experience, 
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we nyist endeavour to see every thimg in its 
proper form, and excite In ourselves those senti- 
ments, which the great ^AuHhor of nature has 
•decree^ the concomitants *or followers of good 
Of bad jtetidhs. 

mV tiirvov ^«Xaxo7crev ojUfxaat 7fpo^Si^<xi70oitj 
Jlph Twv r^fitptvo)v "kpytdv rp\(; exa^yrov iTre^O^Tv. 

12>j TraptjSnv ; rt ept^ot; r'^piot oux erfXcVOvj*; 
^Ap^apisvof oJTcb trpojToi £irE?i0f, xal fxsreTcetra^ 

AetXu pibv hirpii^cc^^ iyjgtXrjaffsOj «5b, ripicov, 

€ 

Let not sleep (says Pytba^^oras) fall upon tliy eyes till thou 
Aast jthrice reviewed the traiiBf^ciihns of the past day. "Wliere 
(fhavtj rWrued aside from rectitude ? What have I been duinpr ^ 
What have I left undone which I ought to have done ? Begin thus 
from the first act/ and proceed ; and in conclusion, at the ill 
which thou hast done be troubled, and rejoice for the good. 

Our thoughts cn present things being deter- 
mined hy the objects before us, fall not under 
those indulgeiK-est, or excursions which I am now 
considering. • But, I cannot forbear, under this 
head, to caution pious and tender minds, that are 
disturbed by the irruptions of wicked .imagina- 
tions, against too great dejection, and too anxi- 
,ous alarms ; for thoughts are only criminal, whei- 
they, ar^’ first chosen, and then voluntarily con 
tinned. 

Evil iCitoflthe mind of God or man 

May come and go, so uldapprov'd, and leave 

No spot or fftain behind. 

Milton. 


In futufity chie% are the snares lodged, b 
which the imaginatioi^ is entangled. Futurity i 
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the proper abode of hope and fear, with* their 
train and progeny of subordinate apprehepsions 
and desires. In ftitu^ity events and chances are 
yet floating at large, without apparent c(Vinexioa 
with tlieir causes, and we therefore easily indulge 
the liberty of gratifying ourselves with aplbaging 
choice. To pick and cull among possible advpn-. 
tages is, as the civil law terms it, in vacmm 
venire, to take what belongs to nobody ; but, it 
has this hassard in itj tUat^ we shall be* unwilling 
to quit what we have seized, though an owner 
should be found. It is easy to think on that 
which may be gained, till at last we resoisas tj) 
gain it, and to image the happiness of particular 
conditions, till we can be easy in no other. We 
ought, at least, -to let our desires fix upon nothing 
in another’s powers for the s^e of our *quiet;,or 
in another’s possession, for the sake of Qtrr inifU^ 
cence. When a man finds hinnself led, though by 
a train of honest sentiments, to *wish for that to 
which he has no right, he sBoflld starf back as 
from a pitfall covered with flowers. He that 
fancies he should benefit the public more in a 
great station than the man that fills it, will in 
time imagine it an act of virtue to supplant him* 
and as opposition readily kindles into hatred, his 
eagerness to do^that good, to which he is not 
called, will betray him to crimes*,, vihich* in his 
original scheme were nevei' proposed. * 

lie therefore that would govqyn his actions by 
the lawsi of virtue, must regulate hi&thoughts by 
those of reason ; he musf keep guilt from the 
recessed' of his heart, and remember that the plea- 
sures of fancy, and the ^motions of desire, are 

T 2 
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.more ‘as they are more hidden, since 

they escape the awe of observation, and operate 
equally in every situation,, without the concur- 
rence of external opportunities. 

Rambl-eh. 


THif FOLLY <OF. ANGER. 


Non DindymPTie, mtt atJyiis quutit 
Mentem ^acer datum tncola Pyt/nns, 

Non Liber eeque, non acuta 
Sic gemiiiant /Joryhantea (cra, 

Trtbtes ut irm, 

Hok. 

O ! lemcmbe*’ noi the god of wine, 

Pythian Phoebus fioip liib inroost shime. 

Nor Dindymene, noi her priests posscbt. 

Can with thnr sbunding cymbals bhake the breast. 
Like fuiiOKb anger. 

Franc iH. 


The maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of 
the seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial of 
bis ,kho\ylege and benevolence, was 
Be master ^ thy anger. lie considerd anger as 
the great disturber of human life, the chief enemy 
both of public Happiness and private tranquillity, 
and thought that he torld not lay on posterity a 
^stronger obligation to reverence his memory, 
than by leaving them a salutary caution against 
this^tofigeoas hassion. 

T®||mat latjll^e Periander might extend the 
wor^be brevl^ of hjs precept will scarce allow 
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us to conjecture. From anger, in its full ^mport 
protracted into malevolAice, and exerted in re- 
venge, arise, indeed, many of the evils to which 
the life of man is exposed. By anger operating, 
upon power are produced the subversion of citi^, 
the desolation of countries, the*massacra df pa- 
tions, and all those dreadful and astonishing, 
calamities which fill the histories of the world, 
and which could not be cead at any* distant point 
of time, when the passions stand neutral, and 
every motive and principle is left to its natural 
force, without some .doubt of the truth of the 
relation, did we not see Hie same causes stilb^nd-* 
ing to the same effects, and only acting with less 
vigour for want of the same concurrent oppor- 
tunities. 

But this gigantic and enormous species jof 
anger falls not properly under the auimadifersi3ff‘ 
of a writer, w^hose chief end is .the regulation of 
common life, and whose precepts *ure to recom- 
mend themselves by their general use.* Nor is 
this essay intended to expose the tragical or fatal 
effects eVen of private malignity. The anger 
which I propose now for my subject;, is such as 
makes those who indulge it more trojibl&some 
than formidable, and ranks them i;at^er with 
hornets and wasps, than with basilisks and lions. 
I have, therefore, prefixed a motto* jvlych Charac- 
terises this passion, not so much by the mischief 
that it causes, as by the noise thg,t it utters. 

There is in the world a certain clas* of mortals 
known, and contentedly kilown, bji the appella- 
tion of passionate men, whg^imagine*themselves 
entitled by that distinction to be provoked on 
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every ^slight occasion, and to vent tliei*’ rage in 
vehement and fierce* Vociferations, in furious 
menaces, and licentious reproSches. Their rage, 
.indeed, for the most part, fumes away in outcries 
of injury, dnd protestations of vengeance, and 
seldom , proceeds ‘ to actual violence, unless a 
drawer or linkboy falls in theii way ; but they 
interrupt the quiet of those that happen to be 
tyithin the reach of thei,r clamours, obstruct the 
course of conversation, ‘ and disturb the enjoy- 
ment of society. 

Men of this kind are sopaetimes not without 
‘aud^**standing or virtue,' and are,^, therefore, not 
always treated with the severity with their neg- 
lect of the ease* of all about them might justly 
provoke ; they have obtained a kind of prescrip- 
tion foivtheir folly, and are considered by their 
xompaaions as under a predominant influence, 
that leaves them ijot masters of their conduct or 
language, as dieting without consciousness, and 
rushing into misclhef with a mist before their 
eyes ; they are therefore pitied rather than cen- 
sured, and their sallies are passed ovet as the 
involuntary blows of a man agitated by the spasms 
'of a„ convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without in- 
dignation, that men may be found of minds 
mean enough be satisfied with' this treatment : 
wretches who are prOi^to obtain the privilege 
of .madmen, an(| can„jKhout shame, and without 
yegret, consider theSfilplves as receiving hourly 
Pen dons fronu their cRpanions, and giving them 
continual opportunit^s of exercising their pati- 
ence, and boasting th^r clemency. 
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Pride ds undoubtedly the o^ginal anger ; 
but pride, like every fither passion, if it^ once 
breaks loose front reason, counteracts its* own 
purposes. A passionate man, upon the, review 
of his day, will have very few grdN;ifications Jo 
offer to his pride, whan he hSs considered how 
his outrages were caused, why they were borne,! 
and in what they are likely to end at last. 

Tliose sudden bursts ,of rage generally brej^k 
out upon small occaSiofts ^ for life, unl*appy as it 
is, cannot supply great evils as frequently as the 
man of fire thinks it fit to be*enraged ; therefore 
the first reflection upon his violence, must.ftho>fr 
him that he is mean enough to be driven from 
his post by every petty incident, that he is the 
mere slave of casualty, and that his reason and 
virtue are in the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of Jtbeseloud extravagant^ 
which a man is careful to coijceal from others, 
and does not always discover to hupself. He that 
finds his knowledge narrow, *aml his arguments 
weak, and by consequence his suffVagenot much 
regarded, is sometimes in hope of gaining that 
attention by his clamours which he pannot other- 
wise obtain, and is pleased with remembering', 
that at least he made himself heard, tllat he had 
the power to interrupt those whom he could not 
confute, and suspend the decision Vhjeh he could 
not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to yhich many ijien 
give way among their servants and domestics; 
they feel their o^n ignorance, they see their o^n 
insignificance; and therefo^ they endeavour, by 
their fury, to fright awa| contempt from before 
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them, when tlmy'kuow it must follow ithem be- 
hind, and think themselves eminently masters, 
when they see one folly tamely complied with, 
pnly lest refusal or delay should provoke them 
tq a greater. 

Thes^temptatio'ns cannot but be owned to have 
some force. It is so little pleasing to any man 
to see himself wholly overlooked in the mass of 
things that he may be allowed to try a few ex- 
pedients for procuring sdne'kind of supplemen- 
tal dignity, and use Wme endeavour to add 
weight, by the violence of his temper, to the 
lightness of his other powers. But this has now 
^eeu long practised, and found, upon the most 
exact estimate, hot to produce advantages equal 
to its inconvenience ; for it appears not that a 
man can,by uproar, tumult, and bluster, alter any 
‘vtffi’s opmion of hi^ unc^erstanding, or gain in- 
fluQjice, except over those whom foi'tune or na- 
ture have ma(\e* his dependents. lie may, by a 
steady perseverance in his ferocity, fright his 
children, and harass his servants, but the rest of 
the world will look on and laugh ; and he will 
have the con\fort at last of thinking, that he lives 
dnly^to raise contempt and hatred, emotions to 
whicli wisdopi and virtue would be always un- 
willing to give occasion. He has contrived only 
to make tbpse^fcav him, whom every reasonable 
being is endeavouring ^o endear by kindness, 
and,must content himself with the pleasure of a 
^iumph ol)tain|^ by trampling on them who 
not resM.' He fnust perceive that the ap- 
prehension «^Bch his!‘ presence causes is not the 
awe of bis vWue, but the dread of his brutality. 
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and that 4ie has given up the felteity being 
loved, without gaining the honour of being 
reverenced. 

But this is not the*only ill eonsetyience qf the 
frequent indulgence of this IjJustering ‘passion, 
which a man, by often calling* to his assislawce, 
will teach in a short time, to intrude before the* 
summons, to rush upon him with resistless vio- 
lence, and without any previous notice of its ap- 
proach. lie will fihd himself liable to be in- 
flamed at the first touch «of provocation, and 
unable to retain his. resentiftent, till he has ^ 
full conviction of the *ollence, to proportitni his 
anger to the cause, or to regulat§ it by prudence 
or by duty. When a man has once suffered his 
mind to be thus > itiated, he becomes one of the 
mont hateful and unhappy beyigs. He can 
no security to himself that he shall nortrat the 
next interview, alienate by somp sudden trlhs- 
port his dearest friend ; or break out, uijori some 
slight contradiction, into sucli tffnns of rudeness 
as can never be perfectly forgotten. Whoever 
con\ ersSs with him, lives with the suspicion and 
solicitude of a man that plays with « tame^tiger* 
always under a necessity of watching: the •mo- 
ment in which the capricious savago shall begin 
to growl. 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyric «n tfie Earl 
of Dorset, that his servants used to put them- 
selves in his way when he wasi, angry, becansq 
he was sure to recompense them for any indjgj 
nities which he made them suffer. • This is 
round of a passionate manjS life; hS contracts 
debts when he is furious, jirhich his virtue, if he 
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has virfue, oMiges him to discharge at the return 
of reason. He spends his time in outrage and 
acknowledgment, injury and ‘reparation. Or, if 
ther^ he any who hardens himself in oppression, 
and Jus^tiftes the wrong because he has done it, 
his insensibility’ can make small part of lii‘' 
praise, or his happiness; he only adds deliberate 
to hasty folly, aggravates petulance by contumacy, 
a«d destroys the only plea that he can offer for 
the tenderness and patiened of mankind. 

Yet even this degree of depravity we may be 
content to pity, because at seldom wants a pu- 
nish' ttient equal to its g^uilt. Nothing is more 
despicable or more miserable than the old age of 
a passionate man. When the vigour of youth 
fails him, and bis amusements pall with fre(|uent 
rppetitfjii, his occasional rage sinks by decay of 
strength into peevishness ; that peevishness, for 
wAt of novelty and variety, becomes habitual : 
the world falls off from around him, and he is 
left, as ' Ilomei^ expresses it, yiXe» xSp, to 
devour his own heart in solitude and contempt. 


Bambi^er. 



THE niPFERRNCE BETWEEN tAN AUTIIOR^S 
WllITINlJS AND Ills conversation! 


- Nil unqnani 

Sic imp%r itoi -T Ho a. 

Sure such a various creature ne er was known. 

Francis. 

Among the many inconsistencies which folly pro- 
duces, or infirmity suffers, in the human mind, 
there has often been observed a manifest and 
striking contrariety between tljp life of an»authar 
and his writings ; and Milton, in a letjter to it* 
learned stranger, by whom he l\ad^been yisitad, 
with great reason congratulates hinjself upon the 
consciousness of being found eqfial to his own 
character, and having preserved in a private and 
familiar 'interview, that reputation which his 
works had procured him. • 

Those whom the appearance of virtuf , ol jthe 
evidence of genius, have tempted to a nearer 
knowledge of the writer in whose performances 
they may be found, have indeed 'Jiad frdqueut 
reason to repent their «ui1osity; the bubble 
that sparkled before them has b^pcome common 
water at the touch ; the phantom of perfection 
has vaniished . when they wished to press it 
theit bosom. They have l^st the Measure of 
imagining how far humani^ may be exalted, and, 

u 
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perhaps, felt i;hemselvcs less inclined ♦o toil up 
the steeps of virtue, when they observe those who 
seem best able to point the vmy, loitering below, 
as eitl^er afraid of the labour, or doubtful of the 
reward.' * 

Jtlias been long the custom of the oriental mon- 
archs to hide themselves in gardens and palaces, 
to avoid the conversation of mankind, and to be 
known to their subjects only by their edicts. 
The same policy is up li^Ss necessary to him that 
writes, than to him that governs; for men would 
not more patiently submit to be taught than com- 
'raa’^'ded, by one known to have the same follies 
and weaknesses with themselves. A sudden in- 
truder into the' closet of an author would perhaps 
feel equal indignation with the officer, who having 
long solicited admission into the presence of 
"Jb^rdauapalus, saw him not consulting upon laws, 
inquiring into grievances, or modelling armies, 
but employe^ in feminine amusements, and 
directing the ladies in their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that 
for many reasons a man writes much better than 
he lives. For without entering into refined specu- 
lations, it may be shown much easier to design 
than to perform. A man proposes his schemes 
of life in.g state of abstraction and disengage- 
ment,'exeijpi*frc(1tothe enticements of hope, the 
solicitations>of aflMiior, tbe importunities of ap- 
petite, or the de]^ssions of fear, and is in the 
same state with him that teaches upon land the 
art of navigation) to whom the sea is always 
smooth,^ aMl the wird always prosperous. 

T% iSSlhematiciai^^ are well acquainted with 
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the (lifferewce between pure science? whiell has to 
do only with ideas, and the application of its Jaws 
to the use of life, id wljich they, are constrained 
to submit to the imperfection of mat^r ajid^the 
influence of accidents. Thu^,.in morardiscus* 
sions, it is to be remembered, thkt many im|)edi- 
ments obstruct our practice, which very easijy 
Pfive way to theory. The speculatist is only in 
danger of erroneous reasoning, but*the man in*- 
volved in life has his bwij passions and •those of 
others to encounter, and is embarrassed with a 
thousand inconveniences whibh confound him 
with variety of impulse,* and either perple^fc or 
obstruct his way. He is forced ^o act wdthoul 
deliberation, and obliged to choose before he can 
examine ; he is surprised by sudden alterations 
of the state of things, and chafes his measure 
according to superficial appearances ; htr is led 
by others, either because he is.injloleut, or be- 
cause he is timorous ; he is sometimes afraid to 
know what is right, and some’tirties finds friends 
or enemies diligent to deceive him. 

We are, therefore, not to wonder that most 
fail, amidst tumult, and snares, and danger, in 
the observance of those precepts, which Jthey Jay 
down in solitude, safely, and teanquillity, with a 
mind unbiassed,, and with liili|[^ unobstructed. 
It is the conditon of our presMit\tale t® see more 
than we can attain ; the exa’ctest vigilance and 
caution can never maintain a single day of un- 
mingled innocence, much less can the utmost 
efforts of incorporated mini rea(ih the summi<fe 
of speculative virtue. 

It is, however, necessaryifor the idea of perfec- 
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tion td be proposed, that we may have some o 
ject to which our endeavours are to be directe* 
and he that is the most deficifcnt in the duties 
lifCj ipakcs some atonement for his faults, if ’ 
warns Others against his own failings, and hi 
d^s* by the saibbrity of his admonitions, tl 
cpntagion of his example. 

INothing is more unjust, however commo 
than to charge with hypocrisy him that express 
zeal for chose virtues <jvKich he neglects to pra 
tise : since he may be sincerely convinced of tl 
advantages of coifqucring. his passions, witho 
hav;vig yet obtained the* victory, as a man m- 
be confident of the advantage of a voyage, or 
journey, without having courage or industry i 
undertake it, and may honestly recommend • 
others 4hose attempts which he neglects himsel 
‘‘’^Thcr-bjterest which the corrupt part of mai 
kind have in Ijardening themselves against evei 
motive to amendment, has disposed them to gi'. 
to these'^ contratKcfions, when they can be produ 
^d against the cause of virtue, that weight whi< 
they will not allow them in any other case. Tin 
see men act in- opposition to their interest, witl 
out supposing that they do not know it ; iho; 
who give way tc^ie sudden violence of passio 
and forsake the^ost important pursuits fi 
petty ’pleasuses, are mot supposed to have chan; 
ed their opinions, or to approve their own cm 
duct. In mor^l or religious questions alone, the 
determine cthe ^entiments by the actions, an 
filarge every maf^with endeavouring to impu= 
the ^orld, wnkse writings, are not confirme 
l>*his life. They neX'er consider that th#ii.theu 
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selves ne|;lect or practise something everyday in- 
consistently with their own settled judgment, nor 
discover that the conduct of the advocates for 
virtue can little increase or lessen the obligations 
of their dictates : argument to be invaljdatt?d 
only by argument, and is in ilself of the same 
force, whether or not it convinces him by whom* 
it is proposed. 

Yet since this prejytiice, howe\er ^unreasdn- 
able, is always likely to *have some prevalence, 
it is the duty of every man’to take care lest he 
should hinder the efficacy of fiis own instruction.^ 
When he desires to gain the belief of othefs, he 
should show that he believes himself ; and when 
he teaches the fitness of virtue by his reasonings, 
he should, by his example, prove its possibility. 
Thus much at least may be neqnired of him, 
he shall not act worse ‘than others, because he 
writes better ; nor imagine that,*by the merit of 
bis genius, he may claim indyleenee beyond mor- 
tals of the lower classes, ana be excused for 
want of prudence, or neglect of virtue. 

Bacon, in his history of the winds, after hav- 
ing offered something to the imagination ,as der 
sirable, often proposes lower advantages m its 
place to the reason as attainable.* The same 
method may he sometimes pb^sued in moral 
endeavours, which this phijosophdlr Has observed 
in natural inquiries ; having first set positive and 
absolute excellence before us,*we may be 
doned though we sink down .hulhbler virtj^d, 
trying, however, to keep oui-'^dint always 'in 
view, and struggling not lose ground, though 
we cannot gain it. 
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It ix: recordcjd of Sir Matthew Hale, ‘that he, 
for a long time, concealed the consecration 0= 
hiniuelf to the stricter duties of religion, lest, by 
•some fkgitipus and shameYul action, he should 
bring piety into disgrace. For the same reason 
it may he prudent for a writer, who apprehends 
that he shall not enforce his own maxims by his 
domestic character, to conceal his name that he 
HW not injure them. 

There are, indeed, a great number whose curio- 
sity to gain a more fadiiliar knowledge of success- 
ful w riters, is not so much 'prompted by an opi- 
aiori’bf their power to improve as to delight, and 
who expect from them not arguments against 
vice, or dissertations on temperance or justice, 
but flights of wit, and sallies of pleasantry, or, at 
t, adhte remarhs, nice distinctions, justness 
of sentiiWeut, and eleganbe of diction. 

This expectation is, indeed, specious and proba- 
ble, and yet, stich is the fate of all human hopes, 
that it is very often frustrated, and tho'^e who 
raise admiration by their books, disgust by their 
company. A man of letters, for the most part 
spends, in the privacies of study, that season of 
life m which the manners are to he softened into 
case, and polished into elegance ; and, when he 
has gaiped knowledge enough to be respected, 
ha-S neglectd’d the minuter acts by which he might 
have pleased. When he ’enters life, if his temper 
be Soft and timo.'ous, he is diflideut and bashful, 
firpm the kiblwledge of his defects ; or if he was 
beffn with spirit and resolution,* he is ferocious 
am liKogant, from thb-consciousness of his merit: 
'cif '■Ihther dissipated '?>y the awe of company. 
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and unal)lo to recollect kis reading, and afrauge 
his arguments ; or |;fe is hot and dogmatical, ljuick 
in opposition, and tenacious in* defence, disabled^ 
by his own v iolence, and confused hy fiaste* 
to triumph. 

The graces of writing and conversation ard'' of 
different kinds : and though he who excels in dhe* 
might have been, with o|>portunitie§ and applica- 
tion, equally successful«n the Other, yet as many 
please by extemporary talk, though utterly unac- 
quainted with the more acejarate method, and 
more laboured beaufiesi, which cotnpositiyn re-» 
quires ; so it is very possible that men, wholly 
accustomed to works of study, may be without 
that readiness of conception and adlueuce of lan- 
guage, always necessary to colloquial entertain- 
ment. They may want, addf ess to wg|.ch ffj 
hints which conversation offers for the display of 
their particular attainments, of they may be so 
much unfurnished with matter qu homiaon sub- 
jects, that discourse not professedly literary glides 
over them as heterogeneous bodies, without ad- 
mitting their conceptions to mix in the circulation. 

A transition from an author's book to hia con- 
versation, is too often like an entrance into a large 
city, after a distant prospect. Remotely, we see 
nothing but spii^s of temples and *turrets mf pa- 
laces, and imagine it the residence 1)f*splendouf, 
grandeur, and magnificence ; but, when we h^ve 
passed the gates, we find it perplexed with nar- 
row passages, disgraced with despicaljle cottagty, 
embarrassed with ‘obstructions, and ’clouded with 
smoke. 


Rambler.' 



■TIIE. BANGERS AND MISERIES OP A 
. LITERkRY EMINENCE. 


iicmti copia mnltis, 

Et sua m6rf i/era en/facupdia 

Juv. 

Some who the dcpthh of t loqucnce have found, 

111 that unnavigable* stream were drown'd. 

Dryden. 

SiRr 

I AM th'' modest young man whom you 
favoured with your advice in a late paper ; and, as 
1 am very far from suspecting that you foresaw the 
’^’.'mberless incom'eniences which I have, by 
following it, brought Upon myself, I will lay 
my condition open before you, for you seem bound 
to extricate ine^ ftoin the perplexities in which 
your counsel, however innocent in the intention, 
has contributed to involve me. 

Fafi iUs desponsus Averni, 

N&ctea atque dies paM atnjanua Ditis, 

* ViRG. 


The gates of hell are open night and day ; 
Snjoq;[h ||le descent, and easy is theSvay. 


The means of doing hurt to ourselves are al- 
ways at hand. I immediately sept to a printer, 
dnd contracted with him for an impression of 
^veral tliousands Vf my pamphlet. While it 
wk^s seldom absent from the 
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printing-house, and continually ui^ed the, work- 
men to haste, by solicitations, promise^, and 
rewards. From the (Jay all otjier pleasures were 
excluded, by the delightful employment of corr 
recting the sheets; and fromtjie night, sfoep was 
generally banished, by anticipations of ^ht; Ijap- 
pinoss which every hour was bringing nearer^ 

At last the time of publication approached, 
and my heart beat witluthe raptures of an author. 
I was above all littlfi jlreiiautions, and, fn defiance 
of envy or of criticism, set my name upon the 
title, without sufliciontly coifsidering, that what 
has once passed the Jiress is irrevocabtej anj, 
that though the printing-house may properly be 
compared to the infernal regions, for the facility 
of its entrance, and the difficulty with which 
authors return from it ; yet, there is this di^er-^ 
euce, that a great genius can never retnitnto Itl?' 
former state by a happy drauglit,of the waters of 
oblivion. 

I am now, Mr. Rambler, known fo be an 
author, and am condemned, irreversibly con- 
demned, to all the miseries of high reputation. 
The first morning after publication my friends as- 
sembled about me. 1 presented each, qjs is’nsual’ 
with a copy of my book. They* looked into 
the first pages,^but were hindered, by’ their ad- 
miration, from reading further. Tht first pages 
are, indeed, very elaborate.* Some passages they 
particularly dwelt upon, as jnoro eminently 
beautiful than the rest ; and some delicate strokesi^ 
and secret elegances, I 'pointed •out to thtfm 
which had escaped their ^bservatiiJn. I then 
begged of them to forbffar their compliments. 
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and invited them, I could do no less, to dine 
with ?ne at a tavern. After ditiner, the book was 
resumed ; but thew praises v6ry often so much 
overpowered^ ray modesty, that I was forced to 
put about the glass, and had often no means of 
repressing the clamours of their admiration, but 
.by .thundering to the drawer for another bottle. 
Next morning another set of my acquaintance 
congratulated' me upon my performance, witli 
such importunity of praise, that I was again 
forced to obviate thek civilities by a treat. On 
the third day, I had yet a greater number of 
ppplauders to put to silence in the same manner ; 
and, on the fourth, those whom I had entertain- 
ed the first day came again, having, in the peru- 
sal of the remaining part of the book, discover- 
ed^ so many forcible sentences and masterly 
touches, '"that it was impossible for me to bear the 
repetition of tl\eirt commendations. I therefore 
persuaded them once more to adjourn to the 
tavern, and choofe some other subject, on which 
I might share in their conversation. But it was 
not in their power to withhold their attention 
from my performance, which had so entirely 
taken possession of their minds, that no entreaties 
of mine could change their topic, and I was 
obliged to stifle, with claret, thgt praise, which 
neither ‘my modesty could hinder, nor my uneasi- 
ness repress. 

^ The whole week was thus spent in a kind of 
literary revel, and I hqve now found that nothing 
is'^’so expensive as great abilities, unless there is 
joined wiWi them >n insatiable eagerness of 
praise for to escape '^from the pain of hearing 
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myself exalted above ^e greateiSl nairTes, dead 
and living, of the learned world, it lias ab’eady 
cost me two hogsheads of part, fifteen gallons 
of arrack, ten dozen of claret, ^iid fi^e^and- 
forty bottles of champagne. \ * * •• 

I was resolved to stay at horfte no longer, and 
therefore rose early and went to the coflFee-house ;• 
but found that 1 had now made myself too emi- 
nent for happiness, and»that I was* no longer to 
enjoy the pleasure of mi:*ing, upon eqdal terms, 
with the rest of the world. ‘As soon as I entered 
the room, I see part of the edmpany raging with 
envy, which they endeavour to conceal, l^ome* 
times with the apjicarance of lapghter, and some- 
times with that of contempt ; but the disguise 
is such, that I can discover the secret rancour 
of their hearts, and as envy is^cservedly»its Ojirn 
punishment, I frequently indulge myseif in tor- 
menting them with my presenoe. , 

But, though there may be, some slight satis- 
faction received from the rooftification of my 
enemies, yet my benevolence will not suffer me 
to take any pleasure in the terrors of my friends. 
1 have been cautious, since the appearance of my, 
work, not to give myself more premedilsited .airs 
of superiority, than the most rigid humility might 
allow. It is, iitfleed, not impossible that, I may 
sometimes have laid down my opinknf, in a man- 
ner that showed a consciousness of my ability to 
maintain it, or interrupted the conversation, when, 
I saw its tendency, without suffering»the speaker* 
to waste his time in explaining his sentimeirfs 
and indeed I did indulge ynyself fo^ two days 
in a custom of drumming with my fingers, when 
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the comf)aii)' began to Ipse themselves'in absur- 
(litief- or to encroach upon subjects which 1 knew 
them unqualified to discuss." Hut I generally 
acted wjth gyeat appearance of respect, even to 
those whose stupidity I pitied in my heart. Yet, 
notwithstanding this exemplary moderation, so 
universal is the dread of uncommon powers, and 
such the unwillingness of mankind to be made 
wiser, that I have now for some days found my- 
self shumied by all my J^cq'uaintancc. If I knock 
at a door, nobody is at home ; if I enter a coffee- 
house, I have the box to myself. I live in the 
{own 9ike a lion in his de'sort, or an eagle on his 
rock, too great for friendship or society, and con- 
dennied to solitude by unhappy elevation and 
dreaded ascendancy. 

• Nor my character only formidable to others, 
ljut bur^iensome to myself. I naturally love to 
talk without mpeh thinking, to scatter my merri- 
ment at randoin, and to relax my thoughts with 
ludicrous remarlfs and fanciful images; but such 
is now the importance of my opinion, that I am 
afraid to offer it, lest, by being established too 
hastily into a maxim, it should be the occasion 
of error ta half the nation ; and such is the cx- 
j)ectation with which I am attended, when I am 
going to speak, that I frequently pause to reflect, 
whether what’ I am about to utter is worthy of 
myself. 

This, Sir, is sufficiently miserable; but there 
•are still greater calamities behind. You must 
have read in Pope and Swift how men of parts 
have had ‘their clouts rifled, and their cabinets 
- open, at the iriatigation of piratical book- 
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•sellers, fojii the profit of their worlcs*, andlt.isap- 
jjarent that there arc many prints now .s(d(i in 
shops, of men \vho*i you cannof suspect of sit- 
Jn»( for that pnrpose,*iInd whose Iik<jnesS(^ ijiust* 
have been certainly stolen wheo^their iiambsMiiado 
their faces vendible. .These cflonsideratiods ,at 
Jirst put me on my ^iiard, and I have, indeqd, 
found sufiTicient reason for my caution, for I have 
discovered many people,e\amining« my counte- 
nance, with a curiosity^lut showed thetr inten- 
tion to draw it; I iinmediatoly left the house but 
find the same behaviour in another. 

Others may be perseeftted, but I am hauflted ; 

I have good reason to believe that eleven pain- 
ers are now dogging me, for they know that he 
who can get my face first, w’ill make his fortune. 
I often change my wig, andjvear my l«it o^r 
,iny eyes, by which I hope somewhat “to con-' 
found them ; for you know it,is ^not fair to sell 
’iiy fiice, without admitting me to share the 
^irofil. 

I am, however, not so much in pain for my 
acc as for my papers, which 1 dare neither carry 
with me nor leave behind. 1 liave, indeed, taken 
some measures for theipi preservation; having 
put them in an iron chest, and fixed ^a padlock 
upon my closet. I change my lodgings five 
times a week, anS always remove at**tlie dead of 
night. 

Thus I live, in consequence of having given 
00 great proofs of a predominant genius, in the 
olitude of a hermjt, w ith the anxiety of a miseif 
-id the caution of an outlaA^ afraid t<»sliow my 
ice lest it should be copi(ia ; afraid to speak. 
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lest IjSliould' injure niy character; ancj, to write, 
lest T|\y correspondents should publish iny letters ; 
always uneasy lef^t my soryanAs should steal my 
papers-^ for l;he sake of money, or my friends for 
that of the public. This it is to soar above the 
res»t 'of«mankind; and this representation I lay 
before you, that 1 may be informed how to divest 
myself of the laurels which are so cumbersome to 
the wearer, and descend to the enjoyment of that 
quiet, from which I /jfind u writer of the first 
class so fatally debarred. 

Rambler. 


THE DANGER OF RANGING FROM 
ONE STUDY TO ANOTHER. 


Dim H taysidlcum, dum ic modo rhHorafingig, 

Kt non di^cpnitB Taure, qmd rp/h, 

IVle&s Pr/nmi Iranhit, vei Ncstoiih mias, 

Jilt senm fupTatjam tibi dmhiprp — 

Jlja, a(/p, rumpp moras, quo it spectabimMs vsqne ? 

Dum quid sis duhiias, poles esse Mart, 

To rhetoric now, and now to law' inclin'd, 

Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind ; 

Old Priam\s age or Nestor's may be out, 

71 nd tliou, 0 Taurus! still go on in doubt, 

C omc then, how long such wavering shall we sec? 

Thou may'at doubt on: thou now caust nothing be. 

F. Lewis, 

If is never without very melancholy reflections, 
that we caw observe the misconduct, or miscarri- 
age, of those men, who seem, by the force of 
understarfding, or 6i^tent of knowledge, exempt- 
ed from the gener^ frailties of human nature. 
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and privileged from ihQ common ’infelicities of 
life. Though the world is crowded with scenes 
of calamity, we lodk upon the# general mass of 
wretchedness with very little regardt and/fis; oui^ 
eyes upon the state of particqjar persons, *whon» 
the eminence of their (Qualities ’marks oftt'from 
the multitude ; as in reading an account ofc a ■ 
battle, we seldom reflect on the vulgar heaps of 
slaughter, but follow th^hero with'our whole at- 
tention, through all flie varieties of his* fortune, 
without a thought of the thousands that are fall- 
ing round him. 

With the same kind of anxious venerafion I 
have for many years been makiijg observations 
on the life of Polyphilus, a man whom all his ac- 
quaintances have, from his first appearance in the 
world, feared for the quickness of his (tiT!cei!i> 
ment, and admired for tte multiplicity (Tf his at- 
tainments, but whose progress in life, and useful- 
ness to mankind, has been , hindered by the 
superfluity of his knowledge, anH the celerity of 
his mind. 

Polypfiilus was remarkable, at school, for 
surpassing all his companions, without any ^visi- 
ble application, and at the university Jwas dis- 
tinguished eciually for his successful progress, as 
well through thp thorny mazes of science, .as the 
flowery path of politer literature, "wWiout any 
^■trict confinement to hoftrs of study, or remark- 
able forbearance of the common«amusements*of 
Young men. 

When Polyphilus was at the age fti which men 
sually choose their profes^n, and ^cparc to 
■nterinto a public characwr, ^very ac£i‘dl<^mical 
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eye IheH upon him ; all were curious to in- 
quiro hat this universal {>cnius would fix upon 
lor the employment of his lil'd'; and no doubt w'as 
'•mad" 1 ut tint he would leave all his contempora- 
ries behind him, and mount to the hi'rhest ho- 
nours of that class in which he should enlist him- 
self, without those delays and pauses which must 
he endured by meaner abilities. 

‘ Polyphilusi thouph bj, no means insolent or as- 
suming, had been suffiiiehtly encouraged by unin- 
terrupted success, tb place ^>reat conlidence in 
his own parts; and was not below bis compa- 
nions in the indulgence of his bo])e&, and expecta- 
tions of the astonishment with which the woild 
would be struck, when first his lustre should break 
out upon it ; nor could he forbear (for whom does 
. m't coiistaut flatt-jry intoxicate''’) to join some- 
times in the mirth of his friends, at the sudden 
disappearance of those, who, having shone awhile, 
and drawn the eyes of the public upon their 
feeble radiaucej were now doomed to fade aw ay 
before him. 

It is natural for a man to catch advantageous 
notions of the condition which those with whom 
he converses are striving to attain. Polyphilus, 
in a ramble to London, fell accidentally among 
the physicians, and was so much pleased with 
the prospect of turning philosophy to profit, and 
so highly delighted with a new theory of fevers 
which darted into his imagination, and which, af- 
ter having considered it a few hours, he found 
himself able to maintain against all tbe advocates 
for tbe ancient system, that he resolved to apply 
^to anatojnyj botany, and chemistry, and 
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to leave tio part uncon«juered, eitner of the ani- 
mal, mineral, or vegetable kingdoms. 

lie therefore read • authors,* constructed sys- 
tems, and tried cxpe'Viments i but finha|^nly, as* 
he was going to see a new plant in Qowfir *at 
Clielsca, he met, in crossing Westminster to tftke 
water, the chancellor’s coach ; he had the curio- 
sity to follow him into the hall, where a remark- 
able cause happenecl, tp/lie tried, and fqjund him- 
self able to produce so man^ arguments, which 
the lawyers had omitted on, both sides, that he 
determined to quit physic for a profession iii» 
which he found it would be so easy to excel, amf 
which promised higher honours, «.nd larger pro- 
fits, without melancholy attendance upon misery, 
mean submission to peevishness, and continnal 
interruption of rest and pleasure, 
i lie immediately took thambers in the* Templd, 
bought a eommon-plaee book, ftnd confined him- 
self for some months to thft pgrifsal of the sta- 
tutes, year-books, pleadings, and reports ; he wa.s 
a constaijt hearer of the courts, and began to put 
cases with reasonable accuracy. But he soon 
discovered, by considering the fortun'e of lawyers, ■ 
that preferment was not to be got by afutencss, 
learning, and eloquence. He was perplexed by 
the absurdities «f attoruies, and misrepresenta- 
tions made by his clients of their o^u causes, by 
*he useless anxiety of one, and the incessant ini- 
oortunity of another ; he began tb repent of hav-^ 
’ug devoted himself to a study, winch was so’ 
arrow in its comprehension, that if cpuld never 
arry his name to any other^ouptry, and thought 
L unworthy of a man of parts to sell his life only 
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for nio-ncy. 1 ho barrenijoss of Iiis fellow-st udonts 
forced him generally into other company at his 
hours of entertainment, and among the varieties 
of centersatjon through which his curiosity was 
daily wandering, ihe, by chance, mingled at a ta- 
vern with some intelligent officers of tlie army. 
A«. man of letters was easily dazzled with the 
gaiety of their appearance, and softened into 
ktndness by the politeness of their address; he, 
therefore, cultivated tlas new actpiaintance, and 
when he saw how readily they found in every 
place admission and regard, anil how familiarly 
they mingled with every rank and order of men, 
he began to feel.his heart beat for military hon- 
ours, and wondered how the prejudices of the 
university should make him so long insensible of 
th-t ambition, which has fired so many hearts in 
wery age, and negligent of that calling, which 
is, above all ethers, universally and invariably 
illustrious, and which gives, even to the exterior 
appearance of its professors, a dignity and free- 
dom unknown to the rest of mankind. 

These favourable impressions were made still 
deeper by his conversation with ladies, whose re- 
gard for soldiers he could not observe, without 
wishing hiibself one of that happy fraternity, to 
which, the female world seemed to have devoted 
their chartns^and their kindness. The love of 
knowledge, which was still his predominant in- 
clination, was gratified by the recital of advau- 
tures, and 'n.ccounts of foreign countries ; and 
therefore he -concluded that there was no way of 
life in which all his i,view8 could so completely 
concentre as in thaf^of a soldier. In the art of 
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war he tl!ou/?ht it not (iiflicult to *excel^ having 
observed his new friends not very much versed 
in the principles bf tactics or fortification ; he 
therefore studied all* the military write^, vboth 
ancient and modern, and, in*#, short tiratf, coaM 
tell how to have gained every remarkable l3aittle 
that has been lost from the beginning of the* 
world. lie often showed at table how Alexan- 
der should have been ^qjiecked in his conquests, 
what was the fatal error al!l*Pharsalia, how Charles 
of Sweden might have escaped his ruin at Pul- 
towa, and Marlborough mighf have been made tq 
repent his temerity at Eflenheim. He entre*nched 
armies upon paper so that no su^priority of num- 
bers could force them, and modelled in clay many 
impregnable fortresses, on which all the present 
arts of attack would be exlviusted wittlbut*.p£^ 
feet. 

Polyphilus, in a short timet obtained a com- 
mission ; but, before he coul4 rub*oflP the solem- 
nity of a scholar, and gain the* true air of mili- 
tary vivacity, a war was declared, and forces sent 
to the continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily 
found that study alone would not make a sojdier 
for being much accustomed to think. He let* the 
sense of danger sink into his min^knd felt at 
the approach o^ any action, that v^hich a 

sentence of death would have brouH^upon him. 
He saw that, instead of* conquering their fears, 
the endeavour of his gay friends was only* to* 
escape them ; but his philosophy tihained hjS 
■nind to its object, and rather loaded him with 
•hackles than furnished Wm with ftrms. He, 
mwever, suppressed his misery in silence, and 
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passed through the campaign with honour, hut 
found himself utterly unable to support another. 

lie then had recourse again to his books, and 
continued tc range from one study to another. 
As I usually visit him once a mouth, and am 
admitted to him without previous notice, I 
‘^haam found him within this last half year de- 
cyphering the Chinese language, making a farce, 
collecting a vbcabulary of the obsolete terms of 
the English law, writing an inquiry concerning 
the ancient Corinthian brass, and forming a new 
scheme of the variations of'the needle. 

' Thus is this powerful genius, which might 
have extended the sphere of any science, or be- 
nefited the world in any profession, dissipated in 
a boundless variety, without profit to others or 
hlEisctti He makos sudden irruptions into the 
regions of knowledge, and sees all obstacles give 
way before him : but he never slays long enough 
to complete his conquest, to establish laws, or 
bring away the spoils. 

Such is often the folly of men, whom nature 
has enabled to obtain skill and knowledge, on 
derm^ so easy, that they have no sense of the 
value of ..the acquisition ; they are qualified to 
make sucffkpeedy progress in learning, that they 
think thenu^ves at liberty to loiter in the way, 
and by turxrpg aside after every new object, lose 
the race, like Atalaiita, to slower competitors, 
*whb press diligently forward, and whose force is 
directed to a single point. 

‘I have often thought those happpy that have 
beerf^xed,^ from the .first dawn of thought, in a 
de femta ination to som^ state of life, by the choice. 
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of one viliose authority may preclude 'cfiprice,, 
and whose influence may prejudice them jn fa- 
vour of his opi niton. . The general precept of 
consulting the genius is of little u%d, u^csiS 
are told how the genius d%n be known. .If 
it is to be discovered ‘only by* experinienl;, ^ife 
will be lost before the resolution can be fixgd ;• 
if any other indications are to bo found, they 
may, perhaps, be very oarly discerned. At lei^t, 
if to miscarry in an attenljit be a proof *of having 
mistaken the direction of the genius, men appear 
not less frequently deceived ith regard to them- 
selves than to otliers ; and therefore no ode has 
much reason to complain that lij^s lifo was plan- 
ned out by his friends, or to be confident that 
he should have had cither more honour or happi- 
ness, by being abandoned to. the chan{*^f»li«r 
own fancy. 

It was said of the learned Bishop Sanderson, 
that when lie was iircpariug Ijis leotures^, he hesi- 
tated so much, and rejected so often, that, at the 
lime of reading, he was often forced to produce, 
not wha’t was best, but what happened to be at 
hand. This will be the stale of evei'y maii^ who,, 
in the choice of his employment, balancos all the 
arguments on every side ; the complication is so 
intricate, the njptives and objectipns so numcr- 
3US, there is so much play for tin? ifliaginatioii, 
md so much remains in the power of others, that 
reason is forced at last to rc*t in neutrality, the^ 
lecisiou devolves into the .hands of <)hance, and 
ifter a great part* of life spent in inquiries whit^ 
ran never be resolved, the yest must'often pass 
n repenting the unnecessofry delay, and can be 
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mefiiHo few other purposes than to wem others 
againslfc the same folly, and to show, that of two 
states of life equally consistei)it with religion and 
vii:tuc,<J[ie w|io chooses earliest chooses best. 

Bambles. 


ALLEGORY ON WIT & LEARNING. 


Kffno nec sin^ivm sino divife vena 

Koc rvde qnidprimt video internum ; alterius sic 
Altera poscii opem res et ivnjurat amice, 

Hor. 

Without a ji:cfyius Icanhner soars in vain ; 

And without learning geniua. sinks again ; 

Their force united crowns the sprightly reign. 

Klpuinston. 

^IT andh Learning were the children of Apollo, 
by different mptlicrs : Wit was the offspring of 
Euphrosyne, tfind resembled her in cheerfulness 
and vivacity ; LCarning was born of Sophia, and 
retained her seriousness and caution. As their 
mothers were rivals, they were bred up by them 
^from their birth in habitual opposition, and all 
“means wgre so incessantly employed to impress 
upon them ,u, hatred and contempt of each other, 
that though Apollo, who foresaw the ill effects 
of thefr di.fcofd, endeavoured to soften them, by 
dividing his regard "equally between them, yet 
Jhisnmparmlity and^indness were without effect ; 
the matei»animos3tjr was deeply rooted, having 
Wfeeniut^lpingled with their first ideas, and was 
confirmed «very houn as fresh opportunities oe- 
iP of exerting No sooner w^re they Oi 
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'agefo received into the apartment;# of the 
other celestials, than tVit began to enfgrtain 
Venus at her toilet, bj aping, the solemnity of 
Learning, and Lcavnuig to divert Hynerva at 1*6^ 
loom, by exposing the blunders and igruoraiy^ 
of Wit. 

Thus they grew up with malice perpetuaUy, 
increasing, by the encouragement which each re- 
ceived from those whorj their motJiers had per- 
suaded to patronise aiftf sf pport them ; and long- 
ed to be admitted to the table of Jupiter, not so 
much for the hope of. gaining honour, as of ex- 
cluding a rival from all pretensions to regard/ 
and of putting an everlasting stop to the pro- 
gress of that influence which eitlier believed the 
other to ha> e obtained by mean arts and false 
appearances. 

At last the day came* when they weye bot]^ 
with the usual solemnities, Received into the 
class of superior deities, and aflpwcd to take 
nectar from the hand of Ileb'e.* lJut from that 
hour Concord lost her authority at the table of 
J upitcr.* The rivals, animated by their new dig- 
•lity, and incited by the alternate {ipplauses of 
the associate powws, harassed each other by in-' 
ccssant contests, ’^th such a regular* vicissitude 
of victory, that ncitiicr was depressed. 

It was observable, that at the’tboginiiing of 
ttvery debate, the advantage’ was on the side of 
Wit ; and that, at the first sallies^ the wl^e tas-, 
'.embly sparkled, according to Homer’s exn|ksiou,i' 
■vith unextinguisliable merriment. , But^raarrf- 
■ng would reserve her strength till the burst of 
■r*nlause was over, and th/ languor with which 
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the violence of joy is always succeeded*, began to 
pvoimJse more calm and' patient attention. She 
then attempted her defence, and by comparing 
o?." pa’’t of her antagonist’s objections with an- 
other, d'omm'only made him confute himself; or, 
by showng how ,5mall a part of the question he 
had taken into his view, proved that his opinion 
could have no weight. The audience began gra- 
dually to lay aside their .prepossessions, and rose, 
at last, svith greater ,/Oiiejiation for Learning, 
but with greater kindness for Wit. 

Their conduct was, whenever they desired to 
recommend themselves to distinction, entirely 
opposite. Wit was daring and adventurous; 
Learning cautiolis and deliberate. Wit thought 
nothing reproachful but dulness ; Learning was 
afraid '^f no imputation but that of error. Wit 
^inswered before he understood, lest his quick- 
ness of apprehension should be questioned; 
iLearning paused, where there was no difficulty, 
least any insidious ?iophism should lie undiscover-, 
ed. Wit perplexed every debate by rapidity and) 
confusion ; Learning tired the hearers with end- 
less distinctipns, and prolonged the dispute with- 
'out advantage, by proving th^ which never was 
denied. ‘Wit, in hopes of shinihg, would venture 
to produce what he had not considered, and of- 
ten succeeded ’ beyond his own expectation, by 
following the train of a, lucky thought ; Learn- 
ing reject every new notion, for fear of 

*heid|HPanglcd in consequences w'hich she could 
not iBI^ee, and was often hindered, by her cau- 
tion, from .pressing her advantages, and subduing 
hof opponeqf 
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Both kill prejudices* which in some degree 
hindered their progress towards perfection^ and 
left them open t(f attacks. Novelty was 
darling of Wit, and airtiquity of Loarnijig. • To' 
Wit, all that was new was spacious ; to l^jarfi^ 
ing, whatever was ancient was venerable*. Wit, 
however, seldom failed to divert those whom he 
could not convince, and to convince was not of- 
ten his ambition; Learnieg always supported hSr 
opinion witli so many'collareral truths, that, when 
the cause was decided against her, her arguments 
were remembered with admira’tion. 

Nothing was more cbnnnon, on either side, 
than to quit tlieir proper characters, and to hope 
for a complete conquest by the use of the wea- 
])ons which had been employed against them. 
Wit would sometimes labour# a syllogism^ dlnT^ 
Learning distort her featmes with a jest ; *but the^ 
always suffered by the experimtnitt and betrayed 
themselves to confutation ov j'oiitempj;. The 
seriousness of Wit wasjMthout dignity, and the 
merriment of Learniugl^hout vivacity. 

Their contests, by long continuance, grew at 
ast iinportant, and the divinities broke iuto.par- 
ies. Wit was taken into protection of thfe laugh- 
er-loving Venus, had a retinue allow'ed him of 
jniilcs and Jest^, and was often ipermitted to 
lance among the-(jraces. Learning* still con- 
inued the favourite of*Mincrva, and seldom 
vent out of her palace, without ta train of the 
everer virtues, Chastity, Temperance,*FortitU(ie* 
'»d Labour. Wit*, cohabiting with Malice, had 

on named Satyr, who followed him,* carrying 
riuiver filled with poisoned Irrows, which, where 
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they ®nce drew bh o I, c/)uhl by no sk^l ever be 
extracted. These arrows he frequently shot at 
7<carning, when she was nio'^l earnestly or use- 
fudy etnplojed, engaged in abstruse inquiries, or 
g'iviij^ instructions to her follotvers. Minerva 
thfcrefoVe deputed Criticism to her aid, who gene- 
rally broke the point of Satyr’s arrows, turned 
them aside, or retorted them on himself. 

* Jupitgr was at last ar^gry that the peace of the 
heavenlyiregions shoifid be' in per])etual danger 
of violation, and resolved to dismiss these trou- 
blesome antagonists to the lower w'orld. Hither 
therefore they came, and carried on their ancient 
quarrel among, mortals, nor was either long 
without zealous votaries. Wit, by his gaiety, 
captivated the young; and Learning, by her 
aeftliority, influenoed the old. Their power quick- 
ly appeared by very -eminent effects : theatres 
were built for tlw reception of Wit ; and college^ 
endowed for the residence of Learning. Each 
party endeavoured to <^vie the other in cost and 
magnificence, and to j^pagate an opinion that 
it was necessary from the first entrance into life, 
to enlist in one of the factions ; and that none 
could hope for the regard of either divinity, whr 
had once entered the temple of the rival power 
There were indeed a class of mortals, by whon 
Wit and Learning were equally disregarded 
these were the devotees of Plutus, the god o 
riches ; among these it seldom happened that thj 
»,gaiety of Wit could raise a smile, or the elc 
quence of Learning procure afstention. In reveng- 
of this contempt they agreed to incite their fol 
powers ag&iust theii; but the forces that vrer- 
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r'lit on those expeditions frequently Betraj^ed 
^lieir trust ; and, in contempt of the orders ^hich 
itiey had received^ flg,ttered the rich in public, 
*/hile they scorned them in their^heai^; 
vhen, l)y this treachery, they^had obtauied.thfc 
jiavonr of Plutus, affected to look with an^iy of 
.'.uperiority on those who still remained inyic, 
service of Wit and Learning. 

Disgusted with these desertions, the two rivajs, 
at the same time, pefittin^d J upiter foipreadmis- 
sion to their native habitations. Jupiter thun- 
dered on the right hand, and they prepared to 
obey the happy summbns. Wit readily spread* 
his wings and soared aloft, but not being able to 
see far, was bewildered in the p^hless immensity 
of the ethereal spaces. Learning, who knew the 
way, shook her pinions ; but for want of-imtural 
jjvigour could only taka short flights :*so, mtgl 
many efforts, they both sunk ag^in to the ground, 
and learned from their mutual digtress the ne- 
cessity of union. They therefore joined their 
hands and renewed their flight ; Learning was 
borne up by the vigour of .Wit, and Wit guided 
by the perspicacity of Learning. , They soon 
reached the dwellings of Jupiter, and. were so* 
endeared to each other, that they dived after- 
wards in perpetual concord.' Wit persuaded 
Learning to converse with the Graaes^and’Learn- 
ing engaged Wit in tho sefvice of tlie Virtues. 
They were now the favourites of all the powers, 
of heaven, and gladdened every banquet by theis 
presence. They, soon after married, at the coih- 
-land of Jupiter, and had a numerous progeny 
.-f Arts and Sciences. 


Ramblek. 



H ASHNESS PREEEKABLE TO 
COWARDICE. 


Pdsmni quia posse vidvntur, 

VlUGlL. 

,^For they can conqier who believe they can. 

DuYfJliX. 

'JiiERfi are some vices and errors which, though 
often fatal to those in whom tliey are found, have 
yet, by the universal consent of mankind, been 
considered as entitled to some degree of respect, 
|iafic, at least, bepn exempted from contemptu- 
ous infamy, and condcanned by the severest 
moralists with pity rather than detestation. 

A constant and invariable example of this gene- 
ral partiality will be found in the different regard 
which has always been shown to rashness and 
cowardice ; two vices, of which, though they 
may be conceived equally distant from the mid- 
dle point where true fortitude is placed, and 
may equally injure any public or private inter- 
est, yet the one is never mentioned without some 
kind of veneration, and the other always consi- 
dered as a topic of unlimited and licentious cen- 
^surc, on which q}! the virulence of reproach may 
he lawfully exerted. 

'\rhe same distinction is made^ by the common 
suffrage, bc|;^een profusion and avarice, and per- 
haps, bet’Ksii^ manf (^er, opposite vices ; and as 
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J li.ivo fcytnd reason to jiay "reat •regard to the 
voice ol' the people, in cases where kuowlecrgc has 
been forced upon .them Ay ej^perieiwe, without 
long deductions, or deep researches, am kicjijrfd 
to believe that this distribution of respect is«iuj£,. 
w’ilhout some agreement wilh the natifre, of 
things; and that in the faults, which are thus, 
invested with extraordinary junvileges, there are 
generally some latent yrinciples of merit, soijmj 
possibilities of futm-ft* Arrtue, which^«^nay, by 
degrees, break from obstruQtion, and by time and 
oj)portunity be brought into act. 

It may be laid dowif as an axiom, thart it 
more easy to take away suporil,aities than to sup- 
])ly defects ; and therefore he that is culpable, 
l)ecause he has passed the middle point of virtue, 
is always accounted a fairer (d)ject of hopsi»y;ian 
he who fails by falling ^short. The onq has 
that j)erfection recjuires, and ipore, but the ex- 
cess may be easily retrenched ; tup other wants 
the qualities requisite to excelletice, and* who can 
tell how he shall obtfiin them? We are certain 
that the* horse may be taught to keep pace with 
his fellows, whose fault is it that he.leavcs them 
behind I ** ^^cw strokes of tlle.axe 

will lop a cedarT^JPgl^j^t arts of* cultivation 
can elevate a shrnb. ? 

To walk witli ^mjcumspectiou wd* steadiness 
in the right path, * %1‘^^rtal distance between 
the extremes of error, ought to be the constant, 
Endeavour of every reasonable being ; nor caa 
I think those teachers of moral wisdom much It) 
)e honoured as benefactors to maiikind, who are 
dways enlarging upon the difficulty of our duties. 
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, and pro\iding rather excuses for vice, tlian in- 
centives to virtue. 

But^ since to most it will happen often, and to 
all ionftjtimea, that there will be a deviation to- 

nr^ls ohe side or the other, we ought always to 
employ our vigilance, wi+h most attention, on 
.thi^t enemy from which there is the greatest dan- 
ger, and to stray, if we must stray, towards those 
parts from whence we may quickly and easily 
return. 

Among other opjwsite qualities of the mind, 
which may become dangerous, though in dilferent 
ijegeej, I have often had occasion to consider the 
contrary effects of presumption and desponden- 
cy ; of heady coh’fidence, which proinises victory 
without contest, and heartless pusillanimity, which 
■ '■hr jpk-: .back from the thought of great undertak- 
fl'jigs, copifounds difficulty with impossibility, and' 
considers all advapeement towards any new at- 
tainment as irreversibly jmohibited. 

Presumption will be easily corrected. Every^ 
experiment will teach caution, and miscarriages 
will hourly show, that attempts are not always 
rewarded wjth success. The most precipitate 
‘ardqur will, in time, be taught the necessity of 
methodical gradation and preparatory measures ; 
and the most daring confidence be convinced that 
neither merit nor abilities can command events. 

It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, 
,tliat they are always hastening to their own refot. 
mation ; because they incite us to try whether our 
expectations are well grounded, and therefore de- 
tect the de:;eits which they are apt to occjasion. 
But timidity is a diS'tjase of the mind ob- 
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stinate ajxl fatal ; for a man once persuaded that, 
any impediment is insuperable, has given with 
respect to himself,,that strengl\ and Aveight^which 
it had not before, i/e can scarcely str^e, 
vigour and perseverance, when he has^no 
of gaining the victory,: and since he neA'Sr .will 
try his strength, can never discover the unrea^on-v 
ableness of his fears. 

There is often to be fiound in men devoted>W 
literature a kind of rntelh'ctual cowari^e, which 
whoever converses much among them, may ob- 
serve frecpicntly to depress the alacrity of enter- 
prise, and by consequeifce, to retard the improve 
ment of science. They havi^nnexed to every 
species of knowledge some chimerical character 
of terror and inhibition, which they transmit, 
without much reflection, fr^p one to &nii*4>cr'; 
they lirst fright themselves, and then propage-yk 
the panic to their scholars, g.n(J acquaintance. 
One study is inconsistent wi^i a Ijvely imagina- 
tion, another with a solid jiiVignicnt! one is 
improper in the early parts of life, another re- 
quires sU much time, that it is not to be attempted 
at an advanced age ; one i^ dry itfid contracts 
the sentiments, another. is jlitfuse and overbflrdcns* 
the memory; one is inseverable to taste and de- 
licacy, and another Avears out life in the study of 
words, and is ds^Jess to a wise mail, who* desires 
only the knowledge of things. 

But of all the bugbears by which the infantes, 
harhnti, boys both young aud old, have been hi* 
therto frighted from digressing intqjiew tractSiOf 
leareigg, none has been more misclii«vously ef- 
ficacious' than an opinio|i*^ that every kind of 
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knowledge rccj.iires a peculiar gouius, c^• mental 
constlUition framed for the reception of some 
ideas, nid the exclusion o^ other : and that to 
hino whose genius is not adapted to the study 
ke prosecutes, all labour shall be vain and 
fruilletjSjtvain as an endca\x)ar to mingle oil and 
water, or in the language of chemistry, to amalga- 
mate bodies of heterogeneous principles. 

•'<This opinioii we may..reasonably suspect to 
have beci propagated,^ by vanity, beyond the 
truth. It IS natural ibr those who have raised a 
reputation by any s&ieilce, to exalt themselves as 
endowed by Heaven with peculiar powers, or 
marked out by anf.<.*xtraordinary designation for 
their profession yarn! to fright competitors away 
by representing the difficulties with which they 
oE«S)t.o..’Cfttend, and the necessity of (jualities which' 
{Seg snp])oscd to be not generally conferred, and 
which no man can know hut by experience whe- 
ther he enjoys, 

To this discout’agfement it may be pos.sihly an- 
swered, that since a genius, whatever it he, is 
like fire in a flint, oi^y to be produced by colli- 
sion with a |woper subject, it is the business of 
every man to try ^vhethcr his faculties may not 
happily co-operate with his desires ; and since 
they whose proficiency he admires, know their 
own force only* by the event, hg needs hut engage 
in the same undertaking with equal spirit, and 
may reasonably ho})e for equal success. 

• There is .another species of false intelligence, 
given by tho«s who profess to show the way to 
the sumpiifr^of knj>wledge, of equal tendency to 
depressure mind witlftfalse distrust of itself, and 
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weaken i 4 f by needless solicitude find (fejpction.. 
When a scholar whom they desire to aiitnate 
consults them at h»s entrance on some new «tu(^/ 
it is common to mabc flattering re5)res^fftati<^ 
of its pleasantness and facility,' Thus they 
rally attain one of two ends alVnost eqttalfy •de- 
sirable ; they either incite his industry by ele-* 
rating his hopes, or produce a high opinion of 
their own abilities, sin*e they ari! supposed •Cif 
relate only what they*fiave found, an^tto have 
proceeded with no less ease*than they promise to 
their followers. 

The student, inflameef by this encouragAnent? 
sets forward in the new path,Vji4fl proceeds a few 
steps with great alacrity, but he soon finds asperi- 
ties and intricacies of which he has not been 
forewarned, and imagining th%t none ever *lv*tTc so 
entangled or fatigued before him, sinks’suddenl^ 
into despair, and desists as fr»m» an expedition 
in which fate opposes him. , Thws his terrors 
are multiplied by his ho})es, an*d he is ’defeated 
w ithout ^resistance, because he had no expecta- 
tion of a’n enemy. 

Of these treacherous instructors,»the one des- 
troys industry, by declaring that industry is* vain, 
the other by representing it as neddless ; the 
rne cuts away tjie root of hope, the other, raises 
•t only to be blasted ; the one con^eS his pupil 
o the shore, by telling* him that his wreck is 
■ertain, the other sends him to s»a, without pfer- 
taring him for tempests. 

False hopes and false terrors are 'equally to be 
voided. Every man, who proposes^ to grow 
minent by learning, should carry in his mind. 
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.at oncp the diiliculty of excellence and'the force 
of iiv^ustry ; and remember, that fame is not 
o»;>nfer;ed but at the recompefjse of labour, and 
l^at daijour «vigorously continued has not often 
■iruAcd^of its reward. 


Kambler. 


TIIE^FOLLY OF ANTICIPATING 
MISFORTUNES. 


Pnidfits fi tompoitb cxitvm 
i ^bgot^sa 7iocU pi omit Voiis 
Hidetqvi, simoiiali'i ulUa 
>ao iuptdcl Ilott. 

But God ha*>nvisfl\ hid fiom liuman sight 
Hit (Uik (kcKts lA lutuu fatt, 

And so^n dqith (d night , 

lie laughs at alllht gidth tmnd of state, 

Whui inoitali scauh loo soon, md fcai too late. 

Dryden. 

TnniE is nothing recommended with greater 
. frequency among flie ^ayj^^poets of ahtfquity, 
than the secure possession of the present hour, 
and the diSmissk)u of all the cares which intrude 
upon .our quiet, or hinder, by importunate 
perturbations, the enjoyment-of those delights 
which our condition happens to set before us. 

- Tl^e ancient ijioets are, indeed, by no means 
unexceptionable teachers of morality ; their pre- 
cepts are to 0 q always considered as the sallies 
of a genius, intent rather upon giving pleasure 
tba» instruction; eagd” to take every advantage 
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of inbiinMtion , and pro,vided the passiofts^can be, 
engaged on its side, very solicitous abo%t the 
sufiVage of reason j* 

The darkness and* uncertainty tferou^lf 
the heathens were coinpellet^ to wandei* iK'-t^4‘; 
pursuit of happiness, wiay, indeed, be alleg<id as 
an excuse for many of their seducing invitations 
to immediate enjoyment, which the moderns, by 
whom they have been isiiitated, hare not to 
It is no wonder that *su<*h as liad no ifT'oinise of 
another state should eagerky turn their thoughts 
upon the improvement of that which was before 
them ; but surely thosd who are acquainted wittT 
the hopes and fears of etqrw’tjj, might think it 
necessary to put some restraint upon their ima- 
gination, and reflect that by echoing the songs of 
the ancient baccliainils;^^ an^ transmitUi>«*» the 
maxims of j)ast debauchery, not only })rq^ 
that they want invention, b uj^p rtue. and submit 
to the Servility of imitation fBiy to copy that of 
which the writer, if he was to* live now, would 
often be ashamed. 

Yet *as the errors and follies of a great genius 
are seldom without some radiations of under- 
standing, by which meail0rTninds may be enlight- 
ened, the incitements to ^easure afre, in those 
authors, generj,lly mingledwith §uch reflections 
upon life, as w ell, deserve to be eoifsideVed dis- 
tinctly from the purposes for which they are pro- 
duced, and to be treasured up as the settled eon* 
elusion^ of, extensive observation, aoute sagacity, 
and mature experience. 

It is not without true judgment, "'ttiat on these 
occasions they often warij their readers against 
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inquiries into futurity, aii]^ solicitiulo alxhit events 
which lie hid in causes yet inactive, and which 
time i^as not brought forward into the view of 
rC" on. Anvdleand thoughtless resignation to 
,*>1 without any struggle against calamity, 
or f'lideavour after advai.tage, is indeed below 
thg dignity of a reasonable being, in whose power 
Providence has put a great part even of his pre- 
sv.'^t happiness ; but it si ows an equal ignorance 
of our prt ner sphere, to'harass our thoughts with 
conjectures about things not yet in being. How 
can we regulate events, of which we yet know 
rot whether they will ever happen ? And why 
should we think, ,v,‘th painful anxiety, about that 
which on our thoughts can Inue no intluence. 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a Avise 
mar : . ..ever surpri<-ed ; and, peih.ips, thisexemp- 
t.on from astonisAinent may be imagined to pro- 
ceed from such,ay^ospect into futurity, as gave 
previous iutimatTSH of those evils wliich often 
fall unexpected upon others that have less fore- 
sight. But the truth is, that things to come, 
except when they a))proach very nearly, are equal- 
ly hidden from men of all degrees of umlerstand- 
ing ; and, if a wise man is not amazed at sudden 
occurrences, it is not i;hat he has thought more, 
but less upon futurity. He neyer considered 
things not yet existing as the qvroper objects of 
his attention ; he never -indulged dreams till he 
<was deceived byr, their phantoms, nor ever rea- 
lized nonentities to his pind. He is not surprised, 
because he not disappointed, and he escapes 
disappointment because be never forms any ex- 
pectations. 
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The concern about things to conic, that is so 
iustly censured, is not the result of those gaieral 
• eflectioiis on the •s^adableness of fortu^ the 
uncerlainty of life, and the universal in§ec»^t;W 
of all human acquisitions, whicji must alwilys'^'’ii^ 
isuggested by (he view of the world: but suc4i a 
desponding anticipation of misfortune, as fixes 
the mind upon scenes of gloom and melancholy,^ 
ind makes fear predominate in eifery hnagiitl- 
lion. ^ 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the same na- 
ture with jealousy iiif love* a ifd suspicion in the, 
general commerce of lifi? ; a temper which Iceeps* 
the man always in alarms ; di^^ta,ses him to judge 
of every thing in a manner that least favours his 
own quiet, fills him wilh jierpetual stratagems 
of counteraction, wears him #ut in schet'he?' tq 
obviate evils which never threatened ‘him, aiiO.' 
at length, perhajis, contributes dotthe [iroduction 
of those mischiefs, of which jt raided such 
dreadful aiiprehensioiis. ' 

It has been useful in all ages for moralists to 
-epresslhe swellings of vain hope, by represen- 
tations of the innumerable casualties to yyhich 
life is subject, and by instances of the dnexptet- 
ed defeat of the wisest schemes of ’policy, and 
sudden subversions of the highest, eminences of 
greatness. It ha.*, perhaps, not 1)e?;n equally 
observed, that all these examples afford the pro- 
per antidote to fear, as well as io hope, may* be' 
bpplied with no less efticagy as consolations tQ* 
-he timorous, than as restraints to igw? proud. * 
Evil is uncertain in the same deglfte as good, 
‘and for the reason that wa ought not to hope too 
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sccurifly. \vc Ought not to fear with Ooo niucJj 
deje^^tion. The state of the world is continual- 
ly chvnging, and none can tell Ihc rcsull of tlie 
vicissitude. Whatewr is afloat in the 
'll-* l/l » of time, may, w’hen it is very near us, 

he .driven away* by an accidental blast, Avhicli 
•shall happen to cross the general course of the 
current The sudden accidents by which the 
poWQr,ful are' depressed, may fall upon those 
whose n alice we feaf hrtd the greatness by 
which we expect to-be overborne, may become 
„another proof of the ' false* flatteries of fortune. 
Our enemies may become weak, or we grow 
strong before our, .iicountcr, or we may advance 
against each other without ever meeting. There 
are, indeed, natural evils which we can flatter 
our,.cj\ es with no hopes of escaping, and uith 
little of delaying ; but.- of the ills which are 
apprehended iroui human malignity, or the op- 
position of riA al interests, we may always allevi- 
ate the terror by considering that our persecutors 
are weak and ignorant, and mortal like our- 
selves. 

The misfortunes which arise from the coneur- 
rence* of .unhappy incidents should never be suf- 
fered to disturb us before they happen ; because, 
if the breast hr once laid open to the dread of 
mere possioliLics of misery, li^v* must be given 
a prey to dismal solicitude, and quiet must be 
'lost for ever. • 

It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is absurd 
to be afraid , of the natural dissolution of the 
body, because it must certainly happen, and can, 
Fl'lfeo cimtion or artifice, be avoided. Whether 
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he sentkient 1)C entirely just T*shcall exa- 
aiine ; hut certainly if it be improper ta fear 
events which niusl* hai 4 )peii, it .Is yet modf evj-" 
deutly contrary to right reason to feajr those 
may iiev'cr ha])pen, and whitjji, if they* sheiiJS 
come upon us, we cannot resist 

As we ought not to give way to fear, any m^re ■ 
than indulgence lo hope, because the objects 
of fear and hope arc yeif uncertain? so we ougitT 
not to trust the reprSs'eii^tions of one i^ore than 
of the otlier, because they aue both equally falla- 
nous ; as hope enlarges hap'Jiiifbss, fear aggravates 
calamity. It is generally allowed, thafr nef man 
ever found the happiness of po,» ';^;ssion proportion- 
ate lo thal expectation which incited his desire, 
and invigorated bis pursuit; nor has any man 
found the evils of life so formidable in reJiiSf^, as 
they \/ere described lo him by his owu*unaginq- 
tion ; every species of distress jorings with it 
some peculiar su])ports, somq unforeseen means 
of resisting, or power of enduring Taylor just- 
ly blames some pious persons, n ho indidgc their 
fancies too much, set themselves, by the force of 
magination, in the place of the ancient martyrs 
md confessors, and question the validity;of *their 
own faith, because they shrink at th6 thoughts 
of flames and tqrtures. It is, saysi, he, sufficient 
hat you are able encounter tin? tfimptations 
■hich now assault you ; •when God sends trials, 

=e may send strength. 

All fear is in itself paii\ful, and when it con- 
uccs not to safety, is painful vi^^out use! 
^very consideration, therefore, by wM»h ground- 
■ss terrors may be reinovpd, adds something to 
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human ‘nappiiicss. It i.s likewise not unworthy 
of rc.toark, that in proportion as our cares are 
empSWed upon the futujre, ihey are abstracted 
firm 'the present, from the* only time which we 
call our own, and of which if we neglect the 
appaVeBt duties to make provision against vision- 
ar^v attacks, we shall certainly counteract our 
own purpose ; for he, doubtless, mistakes his 
i-ue interest, who thinks that he can increase 
his saieiV' when he imjlhirs his virtue. 

Rambler. 


THE OliSEitVANCE OF SUNDAY 
RECOMMENDED. 


— ' Vnltus uhi turn 

Affuhit }>opuh, gratior it dies, 

Kl solh ineJluH vitent, II or. 

WlieneVT tliy count oniiiice divine 
T'h’ attendant ])eu]>le cheers, 

'Die genial sun more radiant shine 

The day more glad appears. Elphinston. 


Mr. Rambler, 

There are few tasks more ungrateful than for 
persons of rapdesty to speak their own praises. 
In some cases, however, this must be done for 
the general good, and a generous spirit will on 
such occasions assert its merit, and vindicate it- 
self with becoming v^arrath. 

'■ My ck?"mstances. Sir, are very hard and 
peculi ^ j fe 'v^puld the world be brought to treat 
me asf' j(pleserve, it would be a public benefit. 
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This mah^s me a})})ly to jrou, that ihy caSe^eing 
fairly stated in a paper so generally este^ed, 

I may suffer no loiigei; from ignorant and/ chil,- 
Jisli prejudices. 

IMy elder brother was a Je^;,; a very resjivcf*- 
iblc person, but somewhat austfirein hismanuer; 
hij>hly and deservedly valued by his near rgla- < 
lions and intimates, but utterly unfit for mixing 
in a larger society, or ^liBning a gentiral acquaiat * 
aurc among mankind.* •fn a venerable old age 
he retired from the world, and I, in the bloom of 
youth, came intoit,siK;cce(}in^himin alibis digni- 
ties, and formed, as I blight reasonably flatten 
myself, to be the object of ’yveri^ love and 
esteem. Joy and gladness were hi® with mo; 
cheerfulness, good-humour, and benevolence, 
always attended and endeared m^ infancy'. 'sSiliat 
time is long past ; so long, that idle ima^inatioijs 
are apt to fancy me wrinkled, ohl, hud disagree- 
able ; but, unless my looking-glass deceives me, 
1 have not yet lost one charm one beauty of my 
earliest jjrears. However, thus far is too certain, 
1 am to every body just what they choose to 
think me, so that to very few I appear in my 
right shape; and though naturally I; am ‘the 
friend of human kind, to few, very feV compara- 
tively, am I uspful or agreeable. , 

I This is the mor« grievous, as it*is •utterly im- 
possible for me to avoid b’eing in all sorts of 
places and companies ; and 1 ana therefore listble 
to meet with perpetual .affronts and injuries? 
Though I have as natural an antip^iby to cards 
md dice as some people have to a ettf, many and 
'lany an assembly am I forced to endure ; and 
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though rest and composure are my peculiar jo), 
am \^orn out and harassed to death with journies 
•hy m^i and women of quality, who never take 
flu?, but when 1 can be of the party. Some, on a 
'•I'r.trary extreme will never receive me but in 
bed, wlwre they spend atdeast half of the time I 
h^ve to stay with them ; and others are so mons- 
trously ill bred as to take physic on purpose 
, ben jhey have reason* to expect me. Those 
who’lTeci upon tei'ms df mbre politeness with me 
are generally so coLd and constrained- in their 
behaviour, that 1 cannot but perceive myself an 
unwelcome guest ; and even among persons de- 
serving of estecr'", and who certainly have a 
value for nte, it is too evident that generally 
whenever I come I throw a duluess over the 


whe’^ company, that I am entertained with a 
iprmal stiff civility, and that they are glad when 
I am fairly gorye. , 

How bitter, must this kind of reception be to 
one formed to ihspire delight, admiration, and 
love ! To one capable of answering and reward- 
ing the greatest warmth and delicacy of senti- 
ments ! 


I was bred up among a set of excellent peo- 
ple, who aflfectionately loved me, and treated me 
with the utmost honor and respect. It would be 
tedious* to i elute the variety of my adventures, 
and strange vicissitudes of my fortune in many 
.different countries. Here in England there was 
a time when- I lived according to my heart’s 
desire. Whssgver 1 appeared, public assemblies 
'V/r my reception were crowded, with 
quality anq fashion, early dressed, as 
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for a eom t, to pay me tlieir devoirs. t!lieerful 
hospitality every where crpwned my boaAl, and 
I was looked upon* in, evef^» country pari^i as a 
kind of social bond between the sqjiire, ■4mej%ir- 
son, and the tenants. The lal^orions pofti; evew. 
where blessed my appearance :• they da s<5 ^ill, 
and keep their best clothes to do me honour ; , 
thouf^h as much as I delight in the honest coun- 
try folks, they do now tjnd then throw a pot 
ale at my head, and !^Oiti?times an unl 4 uTKy*boy 
Avill drive his cricket-ball full in my face. 

Kven in these my best llaj^s there were per- 
sons who thought me too demure and grave. I 
must forsooth by all mean* be instructed by 
foreign masters, and taught to dance and play. 
This method of education was so contrary to my 
genius, formed for much nol)|er entertaini?.'e.nts, 
that it did not succeed at all. 

I fell next into the hands oS j very different 
set. They were so excessively scandalized at 
the gaiety of my appearance, as* not only to des- 
poil me of the foreign fopperies, and the patches 
that 1. hhd been tricked out with by my last mis- 
judging tutors, but they robbed me,of every in- 
nocent ornament 1 had from my infancy ’been 
used to gather in the fields and gardens ; nay, 
they blacked my face, and covered me all over 
with a habit of .tyourning, and tJiat» too very 
coarse and awkward. 1 was how obliged to spend 
my whole life in hearing sermoys ; nor permit- 
ted so much as to smile upon any occasion. • 

In this melancholy disguise I bwiajme a pei*- 
■ect bugbear to all children and yaung folks. 
Wherever I came there w^s a general hush, and 
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not beiiig pcnnitted to talk with them in my own 
langiragc at that time, tliey took such a disgust 
+o me in those tedious hours of yawning, that, 
transinitted it to their children, I cannot 
wnv be heard, thojngh it is long since 1 have ve- 
coYored my natural form and pleasing tone of 
• voice. Would they but receive my visits kind- 
ly, and listen to what 1 cou)d tell them — let me 
’oAy it withoufr vanity — hjjw charming a compa- 
nion ^iTO’ijld I be to evetV'-chie, could 1 talk on the 
subjects most interesting and most pleasing. 
With the great and aifibitious, I would djj y>ourse 
of honours and advancements, of distinctions to 
which the whoh* w’''rld should be witness, of un- 
envied dignities ' and durable preferments. To 
the rich 1 would tell of inexhaustible treasures, 
ancU the sure method to attain them. 1 w'ould 
teach thrxn to put out th<*ir money on the best in- 
terest, and instrimt the lovers of pleasure how 
to secure and improve it to the highest degree. 
The beauty should learn of me how to preserve 
an everlasting bloom. I'o the alflicted I would 
administer comfort, and relaxation to the busy. 

As I dare.promisc myself you will attest the 
truth of -all I have advanced, there is no doubt 
but many •will be desirous of improving their 
acquaintance with me ; and that I may not be 
thought too (Kfficult, I will tell you, in short, how 
I wish to be received. • 

You must kpow I equally hate lazy idlenc.ss 
-and hurry. - I would every where be welcomed 
kt a tolcr‘'l''y early hour, with decent good- 
humour ai»d*^gratitude. I must be attended in 
the great halls, pecqliarly appropriated to me. 
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with resfject ; but I do not insist upoh finery : 
propriety of appearance, and perfect nelfetness, 
is all I require. • I .must at. dinner be j^eated 
with a temperate, but cheerful social mefn;*^oth 
the neighbours and the poor sjiould be the better 
for me. Some time I «nust hate tete-a-ieth ijrith 
my kind entertainers, and the rest of my vjsit 
should be spent in pleasant walks and airings 
among sets of agreeaWe people,* in such 
course as I shall naftfrSIiy dictate, or ki' ’reading 
some few selected out of tliose numberless books 
that are dedicated to. me iftid go by my name. A 
name that, alas ! as the* world stands at present, 
makes them oftener thrown ik^ide than taken up. 
As those conversations and books should be both 
well chosen, to give some advice on that head 
may possibly furnish you w^th a future ysiper, 
and any thing you shall, offer on my behalf will 
be of great service to. 


Good Mr. Rambler, 

Your faithful friend and servant, 
SUNDAY. 



\XIIE VANITY (W STOICISM. 


yjffcd Tc Jotfuovi'ijc't ppOTo't or).yc e)(0Vff(v^ 

Ci/ av poTpav iyavame* 

^IS^Oat 3h wpsTcej ^iOocrov Sovn. 

Pytiiag. 

« 

Of all the ^oes thaWotithe mortal slate, 

^ Whatever thy poiLion, mildly meet thy fate ; 

But cabe it as thou caiiat— - Ei phinston. 

» 

‘'So large a part of hnmaii life passes in a state 
contrary to our natural desires, that one of the 
principal tO])ics of moral instruction is the art of 
hearing calamities. And such is the certainty of 
evih ‘hat it is the duty of every man to furnish 
his mind with those principles that may enable 
him to act undci' it with decency and propriety. 

The sect of {incient philosophers, that boasted 
to have carried this necessary science to the 
highest perfection, were the stoics, or scholars of 
Zeno, whose wild enthusiastic virtue pretended 
to an exemption from the sensibilities of unep- 
lightenedmortals, and who proclaimed themselves 
exalted, by the doctrines of their sect, above the 
reach of those miseries which embitter life to the 
rest of the woa'ld. They therefore removed pain, 
poverty, loss of fpends, exile, and violent death, 
/rom the catalogiji of evils ; and passed, in their 
haughty style, a* kind of irreversible decree, by 
which they ^ojfbttde them to be counted any longer 
araoj^thc (drjects of terror or anxiety, or to give 
‘*-'-y®lurbauce to the tranquillity of a wise man. 
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This edict was, I thinly not universally observ- 
ed : for though one of the more resol ute,%’hen 
he was tortured b)%a j^'ioleut disease, cried out> 
that let pain harass him to its utmast p(Jwo»; it 
should never force him to c6psider it as* other 
than indifferent and neutral ; yet all had Mot*sUib- 
bornness to hold out against their senses ; foii. a 
weaker pupil of Zeno is recorded to have con- 
fessed in the anguish of^thc gout,* tlvat [he jww' 
found pain to he an eifil. * 

It may however be questioned, whether these 
philosophers can be-ver/ pVoperly numbered 
among the teachers of patience ; for if p^n be 
not an evil, there seems no im:+vuction requisite 
how it may be borne : and, therefore, when they 
endeavour to arm their followers with arguments 
against it, they may be thovght to have gicen 
up their first position. But such inconsistencies 
are to be expected from the gre<‘U;Qst understand- 
ings, when they endeavour to, grow eminent by 
singularity, and employ their strength in estab- 
lishing opinions opposite to nature. 

The controversy about the reality of external 
evils is now at an end. That life has«many mise- 
ries, and that those miseries are, somejtimes* at 
least, equal to all the powers of fortitifde, is now 
universally confessed ; and therefore it is useful 
to consider not onlj; how we may ftscTipe them, 
but by what means those* which either the acci- 
dents of affairs, or the infirmities yf nature, milst 
bring upon us, may be mitigated and* lightened,* 
and how we may make those hours losa» wretchf!^' 
which the condition of our present exiatence will 
not allow to be very happy. 
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The cure for the greatest part of hpuman mi- 
seriei^ is not radical, but palliative. Infelicity isi 
'nvof\"ed in corporeal najturc, and interwoven 
witii Our being ; all attempts therefore to decline 
it wholly are uselebs and vain; the armies of pain 
sepd'thcir arrow's agaijist us on every side, the 
choice is only between those which are more or less 
sharp, or tinged with poison of greater or less 
*aalignity ; and the strongest armour which rea- 
son can supply, will only blunt their points, but 
cannot repel them. , 

The great remedy whicl> Heaven has pvit in 
our hands is patience, by which, though we can- 
not lessen the tornients of the body, we can in a 
great measure preserve the peace of the mind, 
and shall suffer only the natural and genuine 
fornt of an evil, -without heightening its acri- 
'^ony, or prolonging its effects. 

There is inde^ nothing more unsuitable to the 
nature of man in any calamity than rage and tur- 
bulence, which, without examining whether they 
are not sometimes impious, are at least always 
offensive, and incline others rather to hate and 
demise than to pity and assist us. If what wc 
suffer has been brought upon us by ourselves, it 
is observed by an ancient poet, that patience is 
eminently ou^ duty, since no one should be angry 
at feeling that which he has deserved. 

Leniier ex menio quicquid patiare ferendum mL 
>pam deserv'd wxthout couiplamt be borne. 

!Srid if wiyire conscious that we have not 

contrifliied to otw own sufferings, if punishment 
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falls ni)Oii,iniiof‘Ciice. or disappointment happens 
to industry and ])rndeiice, ])aticn(‘e, wliVtlier 
more neeessaiy or )4ot,,is mmdi .easier, sines oi ' 
])iun i.- tlieii without .apj^ravation, and \r6 e 
not the bitterness of remorse Ip add to tlio asjie- 
rity oi’ niisfort line. 

In those (.‘vils whieh arc allotted to ns by Proyi- 
(lenee, meh as delonnity, privation of any of the 
senses, or old acts it is always to bt!«reniemhtn;e/J,’ 
that impatience can hft\*e'no jiresent eiteel, but 
to deprive us of the eonsolaVions whieh our eon- 
dition admits. !)y drivini^ alvat from us those by 
wiios(* eonversalion or advice we mii;ht he ;?mus-« 
ed or helped ; and tlial with I't'yard to futurity it 
is yet less to he Justitied, sinee, without lesseii- 
init the pain, it euls off the liojie of that rewani 
which lie, by wliom it is inyicted, will cv.v'fer 
upon them tliat l>ear it well. 

In all e\ tls which admit a rcoycidy, impatience 
is to be avoided, because it wastes that time and 
attention in unnplaints, that, if projierly'ajijilied, 
miaht renu)\(- the ean.se. Turenne, amoin^ the 
acknowP-dijfments which he used to pay in eon- 
\ersation to the memory of tho.sc Uy whom he 
had been iiisirdcted in the art of w'ur, nifiitfowed 
one with honour, w ho taught him not to spend 
bis lime hi ix ;rctting any mistaUc, whieh he had 
made, but to et hiyiself immediately And vigor- 
ously to repHir it. 

Patience and submission are vgry cij^refully to 
be distinguihied from cowdirdice and* indolence.* 
We are not ' o repkie, but w'c may law, Cully strug-' 
gle ; for the calamities of life, like the'Fwcessities 
of nature, are calls to labour and etrerciscs of 
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diligen(^. When vve feel any pressure distress, 
we a*^ not to conclude* that we can only obey 
^jie «\11 of Heavqn by languishing under it, any 
^n wjien we perceiye the pain of thirst, 
we are to imagine that water is prohibited. Of 
misfcft'tune it never can b^e certainly known whe- 
thgr, as proceeding from the hand of God, it is an 
act of favour or of punishment : but since all 
ordi nary dispensati^s of Providence are to 
be mfSI^eted according^'to’ the general analogy 
of things, we may cgiiclude that we have a right 
to remove one inconvenience as well as another ; 
that we are only to take* care lest we purchase 
ease with guilt ; ^^d that our Maker’s purpose, 
whether of reward or severity, will be answered 
by the labours which he lays us under the neces- 
sitj5B(»f performingjj 

This .duty is not mcure difficult in any state 
tlian in disea^e^ intensely painful, which may 
indeed suffer §uch exacerbations as seem to strain 
the powers of life* to their utmost stretch, and 
leave very little of the attention vacant to precept 
or reproof. In this state the nature of “ man re- 
quires som^ indulgence, and every extravagance 
but ihipiety may be easily forgiven him. Yet lest 
we should think ourselves too soon entitled to the 
mournful privileges of irresistible misery, it is 
proper to leflect, that the utmost anguish which 
human wit can cohtriye, or human malice can 
inflict, has been borne with constancy ; and that 
if the pains* of disease be, as I believe they are, 
gometimesi^Jieater than those of artificial torture, 
they arci^^efore in their own nature shorter : 
the vital Trame is quickly broken, or the union 
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between soul and body, is for a tiftie snsj^ended 
by insensibility, and we soon cease to fe^ our 
maladies when thcty once become too viol^lnt tr-' 
be borne. I think there is some reason fpf qi^es- 
tioning whether the body add mind are iiot so 
proportioned, that the S>ne can'ibear all thal «an 
be inflicted on the other, whether virtue cannot 
stand its ground as long as life, and whether a, 
soul well principled wilH,pot be sejflarated^ soryser' 
than subdued. * * < 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our 
passions, such as diminution *of fortune, loss of 
friends, or declension of'character, the chief dan-* 
ger of impatience is upon thc-.,first attack, and 
many expedients have been contrived, by which 
the blow may be broken. Of these the most ge- 
neral precept is not to take pleasure in any thing^ 
of which it is not in mir power to secure the 
possession to ourselves. This sounsel, when we 
consider the enjoyment of any terrestrial advan- 
tage, as opposite to a constant and \iabitual 
solicitude for future felicity, is undoubtedly just, 
and delivered by that authority which cannot be 
disputed ; but, in any other sense, i» it not like 
advice, not to walk lest we should stnmblcf or 
not to see, lest our eyes should light ilpon defor- 
mity? It seems ko me reasonable to anjoy blQssings 
with confidence, as* well as tp resigft them with 
submission, and to hope*for the continuance of 
good which we possess without inmlence *or 
voluptuousness, as for th^ restitution of that* 
which we lose without despondency*o#^murmursr 
The chief security against the fruitle^-aaguish 
of impatience, must arise cfrom frequitnt reflec- 
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tion on the wisdom and goodness of the God of 
natme, in whose hands are riches and poverty, 
•,|jono\xr and disgrace, pleasure and pain, and life 
an4 death. lA settled conviction of the tendency 
of every thing to Our good, and of the possibility 
of ^urnicig miseries into happiness, by receiving 
thgm rightly, will incline us to Mess the name of 
fie Lord, whether he gives or takes away. 

Rambler. 


AN ALLEGORICAL HISTORY OF 
RES^'AND LABOUR. 


Quod caret alternd requie durabile non esf. 

Ovid. 

Alternate rest and IsftJour long endure. 

In the early ages pf the world, as is well known 
to those who are versed in ancient traditions, 
when innocence was yet untainted, and simplicity 
unadulterated, mankind was happy in the enjoy- 
ment of continual pleasure, and constant plenty, 
under tlie protection of Rest ; a gentle divinity, 
who requited of her worshippers neither altars 
nor sacrifices^ and whose rites^were only per- 
formed by prostrations upon turfs of flowers, in 
shades of jasmine and myrtle, or by dances on 
thfe bank&of riyers flowing with milk and nectar. 

Under \this easy government the first genera- 
tions breathed the fragrance of perpetual spring, 
ate ‘tiasu-^its, which, without culture, fell ripe 
into thei^ands, and §lept under bowers arched by 
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nature, wjth the birtls singing %vejr theft: heads, 
and the beasts sporting about them. But by de- 
grees they began to lose their original integrity ; 
each, though there was moi'e th’an epough/ior air, 
was desirous of appropriating part to 4ijniself. 
Then entered violence^nd fratld, and tj;»eft and 
rapine. Soon after pride and envy broke Tnto , 
the world, and brought with them a new stand- 
ard of wealth ; for men, who till .then thoughy 
themselves rich wheik^^y wanted notljiiK 5 ,‘rfow 
rated their demands, not b^ the calls of nature, 
but by the plenty of othess ;,and began to con- 
sider themselves as poos, when they beheld their 
own possessions exceeded byj^hoseof their neigh- 
bours. Now only one could be happy, because 
only one could have most, and that one was 
always in danger, lest the same arts by which he 
had supplanted others should* be practised npo« 
himself. 

Amidst the prevalence of this 'corruption, the 
state of the earth was changed ; the year was 
divided into seasons : part of the ground became 
barren, end the rest yielded only berries, acorns, 
and herbs. The summer and autumn indeed 
furnished a coarse and inelegant sufticiqncy, but 
winter was without any relief; Farajnb, with a 
thousand diseases which the inclemency of the air 
invited into tfie upper regions*,, made • havoc 
among men, and tlfere appeared to be danger lest 
they should be destroyed before they were.re- 
formed. 

To oppose the devastations of JB'^ine, who 
scattered the ground every where wt^^carpases. 
Labour came down upon earth. Labii^f was the 
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son of Necessityfthe nurseling of Hopg, and the 
pupil of Art ; he had thfe strength of his mother, 
jthe s|)irit of his nurse, and the dexterity of his 
‘governess. I|is face was wrinkled with the wind, 
and swarthy with the sun : he had the imple- 
ments o^ husbandry in ope hand, with which he 
turned up the earth*, in the other he had the tools 
of architecture, and raised walls and towers at 
his pleasure. He called out with a rough voice, 
“Irr^Js! see here the power to whom you are 
consigned, and from vvhom you are to hope for 
all your pleasures, and all your safety. You 
have » long languished under the dominion of 
llest, an impotent, and deceitful goddess, who 
can neither protect nor relieve you, but resigns 
you to the first attaeks of either Famine or Dis- 
ease, and sufiers her shades to be invaded by 
-"'very enemy, and uestroyed by every accident. 

“Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I 
will teach yoii to remedy the sterility of the 
earth, and the se /erity of the sky ; I will compel 
summer to find provisions for the winter ; 1 will 
force the waters to give you their fish, the air its 
fowls, and the forest its beasts ; I will teach you 
to pierce the bowels of the earth, and bring out 
from the caverns of the mountains metals which 
shall give strength to your hands, and security to 
your bodies, ]py which you may be covered from 
the assaults of the fiercest beasts, and with which 
you shall fell the oak, and divide rocks, and sub- 
ject all nai^re to your use and pleasure.” 
o Encour^^ed by this magnificQnt invitation, the 
inha bitan t ^ , of the globe considered Labour as 
theif*onIyJ, friend, and hasted to his command. 
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He led tjjem out to the fields *aiid molintains, 
and showed them how t6 open mines, to devel 
hills, to drain marsljes, and change the course of 
rivers. The face of thjngs was inimejjiately- trans- 
formed ; the land was covered with towns and 
villages, encompassed ^ith fitSils of co/n,» and 
plantations of fruit-trees : and nothing was seen 
but heaps of grain, and baskets of fruit, full 
tables, and crowded storg-houses. . ^ 

Thus Labour and* followers add^d eV^ry 
hour new acciuisitions to their contjuests, and saw 
Famine gradually dispossessed of his dominions ; 
till at last, amidst their jollity and triumphs, 
they were depressed and amazed by the approach 
of Lassitude, who was known by her sunken eyes 
and dejected countenance. She came forward 
trembling and groaning ; at every groan.^the 
hearts of all those that l^held tier lost tljeir cour* 
age, their nerves slaclcened, their hands shook, 
and the instruments of labour* fell from their 
grasp. • • 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they re- 
flected Avith regret on their easy compliance with 
the solicitation of Labour, and be^an to wish 
again for the golden hours which they, remem- 
bered to have passed under the reign *of Rest, 
whom they resolved again to visit, and to whom 
they intended * to dedicate the ’senaainder of 
their lives. Rest had not left the world ; they 
quickly found her, and, to atone for their former 
desertion, invited her to the enjoymejji of those 
acquisitions which Labour *had procured them. 

Rest, therefore, took leave of the gj^,y,?s . ^nd 
valleys, which she had hitherto inha^^ited, and 
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entere(J into, palaces, reposed herself in alcoves, 
and slumbered away the winter upon beds of 
down, and the snininer in artificial grottoes with 
' cascades playing before her. There was indeed 
always’ something wanting to comj)lete her 
felicity, and she..<i:ould never lull her returning 
fugitives to that serenity which they knew 
before their engagements with Labour : nor was 
rher dominion entirely without control, for she 
w'^TToi'iged to share it'v»kh Luxury, though she 
always looked upon her as a false friend, by 
whom her influence twas in reality destroyed, 
while it seemed to be promoted. 

The two soft associates, however, reigned for 
some time with'out visible disagreement, till at 
last Luxury betrayed her charge, and let in 
Di^^ase to seize upon her worshippers. Rest 
f'jhen flew away, and left the place to the usur- 
pers : who em|)loyed all their arts to fortify 
themselves in their possession, and to strengthen 
the interest of each other. 

Rest had not always the same enemy ; in some 
places she escaped the incursions of Disease; 
but had her residence invaded by a more slow 
and -subtle intruder, for very frequently, when 
every thing was composed and quiet, when there 
was neither pain within, nor danger without, 
when every^ flower was in bloom," and every gale 
freighted with perfume^. Satiety would enter, 
with a languishing and repining look, and throw 
dierself upW the couch placed and adorned for 
the acconmqdation of Rest. No sooner was she 
se ated. th4n a general gloom spread itself on every 
side, ttie^oves immediately lost their verdure, and 
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their inhabitants desisted from thdir mefody, the 
breeze sunk in siprhs, anS the flowers contfacted 
their leaves, and slmit up their odours. Nothing 
was seen on every side but multitudes WJmdQfing 
about they knew not whither,*i/i quest they could 
not tell of what; no voice was frcard but^of'opm- 
plaints that mentioned no pain, and murmurs tl;iat 
could tell of no misfortune. 

Rest had now lost hei^uthority.* Her foll^wy 
ers again began to'fr^at her with cf)ntenfpt; 
some of them united themsalves more closely to 
Luxury, who promised Iby'her arts to drive 
Satiety away; and othets, that were more*wise^ 
or had more fortitude, AvtnJ; back again to 
Labour, by whom they were indeed protected 
from Satiety, but delivered up in time to Las- 
situde, and forced by her to tjie bowers of Rest. 

Thus Rest and f^'diour equally pcrceivetl 
their reign of short duration and.yjicertain tenure, 
and their empire liable to iproads from those 
who were alike enemies to b*oth. They each 
found their subjects unfaithful, and ready to 
desert fhem upon every opportunity. Labour 
saw the riches which he had given always carried 
away as an offering to Rest, and R^t found 
her votaries in every exigence ff ying from her to 
beg help of Lpbour. They, therefore, at last 
determined upon ^n interview, ift Whicli they 
agreed to divide the world ’l)etween them, and 
govern it alternately, allotting^ the^ dominion 
of the day to one, and that of the nilht to the 
other, and promised to guard th» frontiers of 
each other, so that, whenever hostilitii^o.iVLcra at- 
tempted. Satiety should be jntercepted Labour, 
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and Lassitude expelled, by Rest. Thus the 
ancient quarrel was appeased, and as hatred is 
< 9 ften succeeded by its contrary. Rest afterwards 
bect^me pregnant by Labour, and was delivered 
of Health, a beqevolent goddess, who consoli- 
dated the union of her parents, and contributed 
to.. the regular vicissitudes of their reign, by dis- 
pensing her gifts to those only who shared their 
\<iYes in just proportmjis between Rest and 
Laoour. «. 

Rambler. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF 
PASTORAL POETRY. 


* Canto qua: solitus, si qttando amenta vocahat, 

A tnphiqui Dircceus, V i r o . 

Such strains *I sing as once Amphion play’d 
When listening flocks the powerful call obey’d. 

Ei.piiinston. 

I 

In writing or judging of pastoral poetry, neither 
the authprs nor critics of latter times seem to 
have paid njufficient regard to the originals left 
us by antiquity, but have entangled themselves 
with unnecessary difficulties, by advancing prin- 
ciples, which, having no foundation in the nature 
of things, are wholly to be rejected from a species 
of compo^fion, in wlpch, above all others, mere 
nature is po be regarded. 

l4«i?«i£iryyfefore necessary to inquire after some 
more di^ninct and exact idea of this kind of 
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writing. .This may, I think, be easily fiund in 
the pastorals of Virgil, •from whose opinion it 
will not appear v(yy ^safe to depart, if we con- 
sider that every advantage of naturg and.of for- 
tune concurred to completp. his produti^ions ; 
that he was born with^^reat accuracy aqd seve- 
rity of judgment, enlightened with all the lean- 
ing of one of the brightest ages, and embellished 
with the elegance of the; Roman court ; that he, 
employed his powers* "rafner in improving th’an 
inventing, and therefore mu^t have end*eavoured 
to recompense the wapt of»novelty by exactness ; 
that, taking Theoci'itus for his original, he found^ 
pastoral far advanced towards perfection, and 
that, having so great a rival, he must have pro- 
ceeded with uncommon caution. 

If we search the writings of Virgil, for the 
true definition of a pastoral, it will be, found 0 
poem in which any action or ])afifsion is represente'd 
hy its effects upon a country it^e. Whatsoever 
therefore may, according to the* common course 
of things, happen in the country, may aflord a 
subject for a pastoral poet. 

In this definition, it will immediately occur to 
those who are versed in tire writingij of the 
modern critics, that there is no mentioft oSi the 
golden age. I cannot indeed easily discover 
why it is thought necessary to refes descriptions 
of a rural state to remote times, nor can I per- 
ceive that any writer has consistently preserved 
the Arcadian manners and sentim^its. The. 
only reason, that I have rea‘d, on wlvci\ this rule 
has been founded, is, that according tp-!; the . Qns- 
tom of modern life, it is improbable Hiat' s%p- 
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herds should he capable of harmonious numbers, 
or delicate sentiments ; and therefore the reader 
must exalt his ideas of the^pastoral character, 
t)y carryings his thoughts, back to the age in 
•vvluch. the care of. herds and flocks Avas the cm- 
ploymept of tha-vvisest a,;id greatest men. 

I’hese reasoners seem to have l)ecn led into 
their hypothesis, by considering ])astoral, not in 
(general, ns a representation of rural nature, and 
consequently as exhibfting the ideas and senti- 
ments of those, Avhoever lliey are, to Av hom the 
country affords pleaijure or employment, but 
simply as a dialogue, or narrative of men actual- 
ly tending sheep, and busied in the loAvest and 
and most laborious oflices ; Avhence they very 
readily concluded, since characters must neces- 
sarily be preserved, that either the sentiments 
'must sink to the level of the speakers, or 
tne speakers inust be raised to the height of the 
sentiments. 

In ednsequente of these original errors, a 
thousand })recepts have been given, Avhich have 
only contributed to perplex and confouml. Some 
have thought it necessary that the imaginary 
maniicrs^of the golden age should be universally 
preserved, and have therefore believed, that no- 
thing more could be admitted in pastoral than 
lilies and coses, and rocks and streams, among 
which are heard the gentle Avhispers of chaste 
fondness, or the soft complaints of amorous 
impatienct^., In pastoral, as in other writings, 
chastity o^ s,ontiment ought doubtless to be ob- 
se ryefl^ purity of manners to be represented; 
b^ecail^Ae the poet is confined to the images of 
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the golde« age, but becjyise, having the 'subject 
in his own choice, he ought always to consult the 
interest of virtue. 

These advocates for the golden age la^ d^jwn 
other principles, not very cOiisistcnt with their 
general plan ; for they tell uslUiat, to support 
the character of the shcjiherd, it is proper that 
all refincineut should be avoided, and that some 
slight instances of ignorance shcftild be in^ori/ 
sjiersed. Thus the shepherd in Virgil is«iupposed 
to have forgotten the name of Anaximander, and 
in Pope the term Zodiac is’tod hard for a rustic’s 
apprehension. But if fve place our shepherds 
in their primitive condition, tve may give them 
learning among their other qiialilications ; and if 
we suffer them to allude at all to things of later 
existence, which perhaps, camiot with any great 
propriety be allowed, i’K're can be no danger ot 
making them speak with too-.»uich accuracy, 
since they conversed with diyipities, aiid trans- 
mitted to succeeding ages the arts of life. 

Other writers, having the mean and despicable 
’onditioh of a shepherd always before them, 
conceive it necessary to degrade tho language of 
pastoral by obsolete terms and rustic words, wliich 
they very learnedly call Doric, without reflecting 
that they thus^ became authors of a numgled 
dialect, which no luiinan being eveV could have 
spoken, that they may as well refine the speech as 
the sentiments of their personages, and that none 
of the inconsistencies whiph they eiftjeavour to' 
avoid, is greater than that of joining elegance of 
thought with coarseness of diction. Spen.^^i ’be- 
gins one of his pastorals \^th studied barbarity ; 
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Davie, I bid her good day : 

Or, Diggoii her is, or J missay. 

Bhj. Her Vas her whiic it was day-light, 

But now Ikt is a most wretched wighl. 

\ 

Whai. will the -Ycader imacrine to be the sub- 
jeet on wbieb speakers like these exercise their 
elo(|ueiice? AVill he not be somewhat disap- 
^^ointed, when he finds them met tof^ether to 
condemn the corruptions oi‘ the church of Koine ? 
Surely, at the same tjme that a shejiherd learns 
theology, he may gain, some acquaintance with 
l;iis native language. % 

Pastoral admits .,of all ranks of persons, be- 
cause jicrsons of all ranks inhabit the country. 
It excludes not, therefore, on account of the 
characters necessary to be introduced, any eleva- 
tion or delicacy of sentipient ; those ideas only 
are imjiroper, which, not owing their original 
to rural objeefs, are not pastoral. Such is the 
exclamation in Virgil, 

Nuve scio quid sit Amor^ duris in cautibns ilium 
Jsniarna, aut Jlliodopp, nut riitremi Caramautvs, 

Net fjeueris nosfri puernm, vov, santjuinis, odunt, 

I^know thee. Love, in ilcserts thou wert bred. 

And lit the dugs of savage tigers fed ; 

Alien of birth, usurper of the plains.— Dkyden. 

Which Pope endeavouring to copy was carried 
to still greater impropriety : 

J know thee. Love, wild as the raging main, 

More fierce than tigers on the Libyan plain ; 

\hou wert from Etna's burning entrails torn ; 

Begot in tem])cstr, and in thunders born! 
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Sentiments like these, as they haVa no ground in 
nature, are indeed of little value in any poem ; ' 
but in pastoral thjey are particularly liable to 
censure, because it \yants that* exijtaticyi above 
common life, which in tragic.or heroic writtngs 
often reconciles us t(^ bold tfights and daring 
figures. 

Pastoral being the represent at im of an action 
or passion, hif its effects ^npon a eoyntrij life, has 
nothing peculiar bubits ‘eonfmementto rural ima- 
gery, without which it ceases to be'* pastoral. 
This is its true characterif*tic, and this it cannot 
lose by any dignity of sentiment, or beauty of 
diction. The Pollio of Virgil, with all its eleva- 
tion, is a composition truly bucolic, though re- 
jected by the critics ; for all the images are 
either taken from the county^, or from the re- 
ligion of the age common to all par^s_ of tius 
empire. 

The Silenus is indeed of a more disputable 
kind, because tliough the sccfle'Iies in the coun- 
try, the song, being religious and historical, had 
been na less adapted to any other audience or 
place. Neither can it well be defended as a 
fiction ; for the introduction of a god {jeems to 
imply the golden age, and yet he alludeS tcuniany 
subsequent transactions, and mentions Gallus, 
the poet’s contemporary. 

It seems necessary to the perfection of this 
poem that the occasion which is supposed to 
produce it be at least not inconsisj^ent with ^ 
country life, or less likely to interest ’fhose who 
have retired into places of solitude andj,quiet, than 
the more busy part of mankind. It is therefore 
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improper to e the title of a pastoraj to verses 
in Avhicli the speakers, after the slight mention 
of their flocks, fall to complaints of errors in 
the charch, and corruptions in the government, 
or to lamentations of the death of some illustri- 
ous person, whom, when once the poet has called 
a shepherd, he has no longer any labour u})on 
his hands, but can make the clouds weep, and 
lilies wither, and the sheep hang their heads, 
without art or learning, genius or study. 

It is part of Claudian’s character of his rustic, 
that he computes Ids time, not by the succession 
of cojisuls, but of harvests. Those who pass 
their days in retreats distant from the theatres of 
business, are always least likely to hurry their 
imagination with public affairs. 

The facility of treating actions or events in 
the pastoral style, has incited many writers, from 
whom more judgment inignt have l)een expected, 
to put the sorrow or the Joy which the occasion 
reepured into the' .mouth of Daphne or of Thyrsis; 
and as one absurdity must naturally be c\])ected 
to make way for another, they Inive written with 
an utter disregard both of life and nature, and 
filled their productions with mythological allu- 
sions^ with incredible fictions, and with sentiments 
which neither passion nor reason could have dic- 
tated, since th6 change which religion has made 
in the whole system of the would. 


Rambler. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF MeMOJIT 


Null a rocordavfi hix pstingratv grarhqiw, 

Nnlla fnit ciijua mu mpminim- relit. 

AmpUat (pfatis spalium sibi rir hoims, hoc est 
llrere his, rifa p(^se priore friii, * 

• « • 

No (iay^s remenibranro shall tho pfood rogret;. 

Nor wish ono l)ittcr iiioriKiiit to loiget ; 

Tlirv stretch the t^is nariow span. 

And, by enjoying, live past life again. F.^ Lewis. 

So few of the hours of life Jft’e filled up with ob- 
jects adecjuate to the mind of man, and so fre- 
(juently are we in want of present pleasure or 
em])loyment, that we are forced to have recourse 
every moment to the p'ist and future for supple- 
mental satisfactions, and velieve.the vacuities of 
our being, by recollection of /owner passages, or 
anticipation of events to come. 

T cannot but consider this necessity of search- 
ing on every side for matter on which the atten- 
tion may be employed, as a strong .proof of the 
su])erior and celestial nature of the sou} of* man. 

We have no reason to believe that bthei^rea- 
tures have higjier faculties, or more extensive 
capacities than the preservation of thefnselves, or 
their species, recjuires ; they seem always to be 
fully employed, or to be completely at ease with- 
out employment, to feel fe\v^ intellectttal miseries’ 
or pleasures, and to have no exuberance of under- 
standing to lay out upon curiosity or caprice, -biit 
to have their minds e.xac^tly adapted to their 
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bodies, \Vith ffew other ideas than sneh as corpo- 
ral ])ain or pleasure impress u])on them. 

Of memory, wbieh makes t o large a part of 
the .excellence of the human soul, and which has 
so much inllucncQ upon all its other powers, but 
a smdll portion hhs been 'allotted to the animal 
world. We do not find the grief with which the 
dams lament the loss of their young, proportion- 
pte to the tenderness with which they caress, the 
assiHuity with which they ’f^id, or the vehemence 
with which they defend them. Their regard for 
their offspring, when ic is before their eyes, is 
not, ill appearance, less' than that of a human 
parent ; but when it is taken away, it is very 
soon forgotten, and, after a short absence, if 
brought again, wholly disregarded. 

That they have very little remembrance of any 
fijing once out of the reach of their senses, and 
scarce any powgr of comparing the present with 
the past, and revgulating their conclusions from 
experience, may he gathered from this, that their 
intellects are produced in their full perfection. 
The sparrow that was hatched last spring makes 
her fii'st nest the ensuing season, of the same 
material.^,, and with the same art, as in any follow- 
ing year; and the hen conducts and shelters her 
first brood of chickens with all thp prudence that 
she ever attains. 

It has been asked by men who love to perplex 
any thing that i,s plain to common understand- 
ings, how reason differs from instinct; and Prior 
has with no great propriety made ►Solomon him- 
self declare, that to distinguish them is thefooVn 
ignorance, and tJie 2}e^nfs 2>ride. To give an 
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accurate <inswcv to a yucstion, «f wluch the 
terms are not completely understood, is impossi- 
ble ; we do not knc^w pi what .either reason or 
instinct consist, and. therefore caiwiot tell with 
exactness how they differ; iMijt surely tie that 
contemplates a ship an^ a bird’s mest, wdU nftf^be 
long without linding out, that tlie idea of 
the one was impressed at once, and continued 
through all the progi-dcssive descents of the 
species, without variatibn or improvenjent; lin^ 
that the other is the result qf experiments com- 
pared with experimeuts ; lies grown, by accumu- 
lated observation, from tess to greater exceffence, 
and exhibits the collective l«iowledge of differ- 
ent ages and various professions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason, the power 
which places those images before the mind upon 
wdiich the judgment is^to be exercised, and whick 
treasures up the determinations. that are once 
passed, as the rules of future acjion, or grounds 
of subsequent conclusions. * * 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, 
which inay be said to place us in the class of 
moral agents. If we were to act ojily in conse- 
quence of some immediate impulse, and receive 
no direction from internal motives ot»cTioi«b, w'e 
should be pushed forward by an invincible fatali- 
ty, without power, or reason for the most ‘part to 
prefer one thing to another, because we could 
make no comparison but of objects which might 
both happen to be present. 

We owe to memory not only the increase of 
our knowledge, and our progress in rational .in- 
quiries, but many other intellectual pleasures. 
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Indeed,^ almost, all that vve can be savl to enjoy 
is past or future ; the' present is in perpetual 
motion, leaves us as soon as,jt arrives, ceases to 
he present bpfore its pi'esepce is well ])erceived, 
and' is.only known to have existed by the effects 
whic^i if, leaves Inihind. ,Thc greatest part of our 
ideas arises, therefore, from the view before or 
behind us, and we are happy or miserable, ac- 
cording as wo. are affected by the survey of our 
nfeV or oiu' prospect of futfac existence. 

With I’cgard to futurity, when events are at 
such a distance from «s that we cannot take the 
jvhok concatenation in-to our view, we have 
generally power enough over our imagination to 
turn it upon pleasing scenes, and can promise 
ourselves riches, honours, and delights, without 
intermingling thos^ vexations and anxieties with 
which ajl. human cnjoypicnts are polluted. If 
fear breaks in on one side, and alarms us with 
dangers and disjippointments, we can call in hope 
on the other, to" solace us with rewards, and 
escapes, and victories; so that we are seldom 
without means of palliating remote eVils, and 
can generality sootli ourselves to tranquillity, 
whenevej’ any trouble.some presage happens to 
attack us. . 

It is, therefore, I believe, much more common 
for the\solkary and thoughtful to amuse them- 
selves with schemest of the future, than reviews 
of the j)ast. For the future is pliant and duc- 
tile, and wiy be easily moulded by a strong fancy 
into any form. But fhe images which memory 
prggent are of a stubborn and untractable na- 
ture, the objects of remembrance have already 
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existed, ajid left their signature behind them im- 
pressed upon the mind, st) as to defy all attempts 
of rasure or of change. 

As the satisfactions, therefore, arising from 
memory are less arbitrary, they are more sdlid, 
and are, indeed, the only joys which we can call 
our own. Whatever we have once deposited, as 
Dryden expresses it, in the mered treamire of the 
past, is out of the reach of accideid, or violence, 
nor can be lost cither by our own weakness^ or 
another’s malice : 

Nutt famvn irrifum 

Quitdcuntptt* rotro psf effiripf, tiptptp 
Diffittppf, infprfiiJNtfttp t'tddpf, 

QikhI f KijtPn^ spmpi horn rpxiL 

Be fail or foul, or lain or vhinc, 

Tlic joys I havo j)ows>M, in sj>itt*of fate, arc mine. 

Not lltMv’n ils(‘lf npoiicr ifl* })asl has f>o^^’r, 

But what has been, has been, and I ha'» v*liad iny hour. 

Drydkn. 

There is certainly no greater hajijiiness than 
to be ilble to look back on a life usefully and 
virtuously employed, to trace our own progress 
in existence, by such tokens as excitif nenther 
.shame nor sorrow. Life, in which nothing' has 
been done or siiflered to distinguish one day from 
another, is, to liiin that has passed it, ns if'it had 
never been, except that he is conscious how ill 
hehashusbanded the great deposit of his Creator. 
Life, made memorable by crimes’, and diversified 
though its several periods by wickedness, is indeed 
easily reviewed, but reviewed only with horror 
and remorse. 
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The great, consideration which onght to in- 
fluence us in the use of the present moment, 
is to arise from the eflcct, which, as well or ill 
applied, it must have upon the time to come ; 
for -though its actual existence he inconceivably 
short, yet its eflects are unlimited; and there 
is hot the smallest point of time but may extend 
its consetjuences, either to our hurt or our 
advantage, through all. eternity, and give us 
teason to remember it for over, with anguish or 
exultation. 

The time of life. iu. which memory seems par- 
ticularly to claim predominance over the other 
faculties of the mind, is our declining age. It 
has been remarked by former writers, that old 
men are generally narrative, and fall easily into 
recitals of past transactions, and accounts of per- 
rons known to them in ^heir youth. When we 
approach the verge of the grave it is more emi- 
nently true : 

Vita‘ summo hroris sjipm nos vcfaf inchoaro lonrjam, 

IJff’fe span foibid.s thor to extend thy cares. 

And stretch tliy liopcs beyond thy years. 

Creecu. 

We have no longer any possibility of great 
vicissitudes in our favour: the changes which 
are toiiajrj)en in the world will Ibome too late for 
our accommodation ; and those who have no 
hope before them, and to whom their present 
.state is painful and irksome, must of necessity 
turn their thoughts back to try what retrospect 
will afford. It ought, therefore, to be the care 
of those who wi.sh to pass the last hours with 
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comfort, to lay up such a treasurfc of pleasing 
ideas, as shall support the expenses of that time, 
which is to depend svhqlly upon. the fund already 
acquired. 


Petite hincj juvfnmoite sonestjue^ 

Finem nnimo cerium^ miserisque viaiica canis. 

Seek here, ye youn", tlie anchor of your mind ; 

Here, aulfring age, a bli'ssM provision find. 

ElUIIINSTON; 

In youth, however unhappy, we solace our- 
selves with the hope of befcter'fortune, and how- 
ever vicious, appease out consciences with inten- 
tions of repentance ; but the wime comes at last, 
ill which life has no more to promise, in which 
happiness can be drawn only from recollection, 
and virtue will be all that we, can recollect with 
pleasure. 


Rambler. 



THE PROPER MEANS OF REGULAT- 
ING SORROW. 


Qmniqvam his sohifiis arfjvmram, dehlUtor of fruvijor eadm. ilia hu- 
mmnlatp (juw ni hoc ipsuni permittvrvm, induxit. Non idea tamon 
vidim durioT fieri : nec hjuoro uUosJtujusmodi rasus nihil amplias 
V()r(iro ijiiim damn am ; eo(jue sihi mo (/nos homines et sopientes vfderi. 
Qni an mtKjni supientesfjae sint, nescio : homines non sunt. Hominis 
est enlm ofiivi dolore, senfirc : resislero iurnen, ct solatia admittere ; 
non solaiiis non epere . — 

These proceedings have aTorded mo some comfort in my distress; 
n(»twithstaiidiiig which, I am still dispirited and imhuigod by the 
same motives of humanity that imluced me to grant such indul- 
gences However, I by no means wish to become less susceptible 
of tenderness. 1 know thi» kind of misfortunes would be estimat- 
ed by other persons only as common losses, and from such sensations 
they woalil conceive themselves ‘gM'at and wise men. I shall not 
determine either their greatness or their wisdom ; but I am certaih 
they have no humatiity. It is the part of a man to be affected with 
grief, to feel sorrow, ;it the same time that he is to resist it, and to 
admit of comfort.— I^a a l of Orueuv. 

Of the passions with which the mind of man is 
agitated, it may be observed, that they naturally 
hasten towards their own extinction, by inciting 
and’4juickeiiing the attainment of their objects. 
J'hus fear urges our flight, and desire animates 
our progress : and if there are some which per- 
haps may he indulged till they outgrow the good 
appropriated to their satisfaction, as it is fre- 
.quently observed of avarice and ambition, yet 
their immedjiate tendency is to some means of 
happiness really existing, and generally within 
the prospect. The miser always imagines that 
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there is a» certain sum that will fiH his heart to 
the brim ; and every ambitious man, like King 
Pyrrhus, has an ac«iuuiition in his thoughts that 
is to terminate his labours, after wl|jch he ^all 
pass the rest of his life in eaisg or gaiety, ‘in re- 
pose or devotion. 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the 
l)rcast that can be excepted from this general re- 
mark, and it therefore deserves the particular at; 
tentiou of those who IfaTm assumed the, arduous 
province of preserving the Iwilance of the mental 
constitution. The other passions are diseases 
indeed, but they neces^a1•ily direct us to*thei» 
proper cure. A man at once*feels the pain and 
knows the medicine, to which he is 'carried with 
greater haste as the evil which requires it is more 
excruciating, and cures himself by unerring in- 
stinct, as the wounded stags of Crete are i*elated bj 
/Klian to have recourse to vulner^try herbs. But 
for sorrow there is no remedy provided by na- 
ture; it is often occasioned by accidents irrepa- 
rable, and dv\'ells upon objects that have lost or 
changed’their existence; it requires what it can- 
not hope, that the laws of the univeBse should be 
repealed; that the dead should return,* or the 
past should be recalled. 

Sorrow is nq,t that reg*et for megligepce or 
error which may atkimate us to futu/c care or 
activity, or that repentance o’f crimes for which, 
however irrevocable, our Creator has promised 
to accept it as an atonen\ent; the pain which* 
arises from these Causes has very salutary effects, 
land is every hour extenuating itself by the re- 
jparation of those miscarri^es that produce it. 
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Sorrow is properly that state of the mind in 
which our desires are fixed upon the past, with- 
out looking forward to the future, an incessant 
wish tliat something were otherwise than it has 
heefi, a“ tormenting and harassing want of some 
enioyinent or possession which we have lost, 
and which no endeavours can possibly regain. 
Into such anguish many have sunk upon some 
sudden diminution of tlndr fortune, an unexpect- 
cmI blast of their reputatiMr, or the loss of children 
or of friends. They have suffered all sensibility of 
pleasure to be des^^royed by a single blow, have 
gi\ ei. up for ever the hopes of substituting any 
other object in the iioom of that which they lament, 
resigned their lives to gloom and despondency, 
and worn themselves out in unavailing misery. 

Yet so much is this passion the natural conse- 
Cjuence of tenderness and endearment, that how- 
ever painful and however useless, it is justly re- 
])roachful not to feel it on some occasioiis ; and 
so widely and co'hstantly has it always prevailed, 
that the laws of some nations, and the customs of 
others, have limited a time for the external ap- 
pearances of grief caused by dissolution of close 
alliances, and the breach of domestic union. 

It -Tieems determined by the general suffrage of 
mankind, that sorrow, is to a certain point laud- 
able, as tlve offspring of love, or at least pardon- 
able, as the effect of weakness; but that it ought 
not to be suffered to increase by indulgence, but 
• must giveaway, after a stated time, to social du- 
ties, and the, common avocations of life. It is 
at first unavoidable, and therefore must be 
allowed, whether with or without our choice ; 
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it may afterwards be admitted as a decent and 
affectionate testimony of kindness and esteem ; 
something will be started by jjature, and some- 
thing may be given to the world. Bfit all»be)^ond 
the bursts of passion, or the fofms of sofemnity, 
is not only useless, butvmlpable*; for we iia’fe.no 
right to sacrifice to the vain longings of affection, 
that time which Providence allows us for the 
task of our station. 

Yet it too often hapfiAis that sorrow, Jrhus law- 
fully entering, gains such a, firm possession of 
the mind, that it is not aftarw'tird, to be ejected ; 
the mournful ideas, first violently impressed and 
afterwards willingly received,® so much engross 
the attention, as to predominate in every thought, 
to darken gaiety, and perplex ratiocination. An 
habitual sadness seizes upon the soul, and the 
faculties are chained ^to a single objeet, whiclf 
can never be contemplated but,,Avith hopeless 
uneasiness. 

From this state of dejection il is very ‘difficult 
to rise to cheerfulness and alacrity ; and therefore 
many, w*lio have laid down rules of intellectual 
liealth, think preservatives easier than remedies, 
and teach us not to trust ourselves with favo^iiate 
enjoyments, not to indulge the luxury of fond- 
ness, but to keep our minds always. suspended in 
such indifference, tljat we may changb the ob- 
jects about us without emotfon. 

An exact compliance with tlys rule might, 
perhaps, contribute to tranquillity, but surely it* 
would never produce happiness. IIe»that regards 
none so much as to be afraid of losing them, 
must live for ever without the gentle pleasures 
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of sympathy .artd confidence ; he mu^ feel nc 
melting fondness, no warmth of benevolence, noi 
any of those lionest joys which nature annexes tc 
the pow,er of, pleasing. And as no man can justly 
claim more tenderness than he pays, he must for- 
feit his share in that oflicious and watchful kind- 
ness which love only can dictate, and those lenient 
endearments by which love only can soften life. 
He may justly be overlooked and neglected by 
such as have more war.nvh in their heart ; for 
who would be the friend of him, whom, with 
whatever assiduity die^inay .be courted, and with 
whatever services obliged, his principles will not 
suffer to make e(}ua? returns, and who when you 
have exhausted all the instances of good-will, 
can only be prevailed on not to be an enemy ? 

An attempt to ])reserve life in a state of neu- 
trality and indifference, is unreasonable and vain. 
If by excluding joy w'e could shut out grief, the 
scheme would deserve very serious attention ; 
but since, horvever we may debar ourselves from 
happiness, misery wdll find its w'ay at many inlets, 
and the assaults of pain will force our regard, 
though we may withhold it from the invitations of 
pleasure^ we may surely endeavour to raise life 
above, the .middle point of apathy at one time, 
since it will neces.sarily sink below it at another. 

But the ugh it cannot be reasonable not to 
gain happiness for fear of losing it, yet it must 
be confessed, that in proportion to the pleasure 
,of possessipn, will be for some time our sorrow 
for the loss ; it is therefore the province of the 
moralist to enquire whether such pains may not 
quickly give way to mitigation. Some have 
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thought that the mfist certain wajj to clear the 
heart from its embarrassment is to drag it by 
force into scenes of merriment. Others imagine, 
that such a transitihu is too vi6Ien^ anc^ recom- 
mend rather to soothe it ii\to trctnquUIit}^, by 
making it acquainted ^ith miseries more dread- 
ful and afflictive, and diverting to the calamllies 
of otliers the regard which we are inclined to 
fix too closely upon our own misfo/tunes. 

It may be doubte<l, 'whether either of thosfe 
remedies will be sufficiently powerflil. The 
efficacy of mirth it is not glw^ys easy to try, and 
the indulgence of melaqpholy may be suspected 
to be one of those medicines^ which will destroy* 
if it hapj)ens not to cure. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow 
is employment. It is commonly observed, that 
among soldiers and seamen, though there ii> 
much kindness, there i*s little grief ; they see 
their friend fall without any of tflat lamentation 
which is indulged in sccurity»and idl<MiesH, be- 
cause they have no leisure to spare from the care 
of themselves ; and whoever shall keep his 
thoughts equally busy, will find himself equally 
unaffected with irretrievable losses. 

Time is observed generally to w’^eg.P'oyt sor- 
row, and its effects might doubtless be accela- 
rated by quickening the succession, and enlarg- 
ing the variety of ftbjects. 

aSi tempore longo 

Leniri poterit luctus, tii sperne morari, 

Qai sap let sibi iempus erit . — ^ Grotivs. 

'Tis long ere time can mitigate your grief ; 

To wisdom fly, she quickly brings relief, F. Lewis. 

A A 2 
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Sorro'w is,. a' kind of rust of the sq,ul, which 
every new idea contributes in its passage to 
scour away. It is the putrefaction of stagnant 
life, and. is rqpiedied by exercise and motion. 

II AMBLER. 


A DISQUISITION UPON THE VALUE 
or FAME. 


Non omnis moK^.ar, mulfaque pars nipi 
l^itahit Lihitinum, usque eyo postera 
Crescam laude recens, Hou. 

Whole Horace shall not die ; his songs shall save 
The greatest portion from the greedy grave. 

Creech. 


The first motives of human actions are those 
appetites which Providence has given to man in 
common with the rest of the inhabitants of the 
earth. Immediately after our birth, thirst and 
hunger incline us to the breast, which we draw 
by instinct, like other young creatures, and when 
we are satisfied, we express our uneasiness by 
importunate and incessant cries, till we have 
obtained a "place or posture proper for repose. 

The next call that rouses us from a state of 
inactivity, is that of our passions ; we quickly 
begin to bcf sensible of hope and fear, love and 
hatred, desire and aversion; these arising from 
the power of comparison and reflection, extend 
their range wider, as our reason strengthens, and 
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our knowledge enlarges. At first; we fcave no 
thought of pain, but when we actually feel it ; 
we afterwards begin to fear it, yet not before it 
approaches us very nearly ; biit by degrees we 
discover it at a greater distance, arm find«it llirk- 
ing in remote consequejiccs. Our terror in •time 
improves into caution,* and we learn Co fook 
round with vigilance and solicitude, to stop all 
the avenues at which misery can filter, and to 
perform or endure raruiy things, in thcmselv^ 
toilsome and unpleasing, because we ’know by 
reason, or by experience, t|iat,our labour w'ill be 
overbalanced by the rev^ard, that it will either 
procure some positive good,, or avert some evfl 
greater than itself. 

Hut as the soul advances to a fuller exercise of 
its powers, the animal appetites, and the passions 
immediately arising from them, are not^sufficiertt 
to find it employment*; the wants of nature aiie 
soon supplied, the fear of their *feturn is easily 
precluded, and something mOrfe is necessary to 
relieve the long intervals of inactivity, and to 
give those faculties, which cannot .lie w'holly 
quiescent, some particular direction. For this 
reason, new desires and artificial passioijs are by 
degrees produced ; and, from having vvi^ieg only 
in consequence of our wants, we begin to feel 
wants in consequence of our wishes#; w'e per- 
suade ourselves to Set a value upon things which 
are of no use, but because we have agreed to value 
them ; things which can neither* satisfy hungei; 
nor mitigate pain, nor secure us from any real 
calamity, and which, therefore, we find of no 
esteem among those nations, whose artless and 
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barbaro^js manners keep theib always anxious for 
the necessai’ies of life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, am- 
bition, and generally of all those desires which 
arise frem the conxparison of our condition with 
that -of others. He that„thinks himself poor be- 
cause his neighbour is richer; he that, like Caisar, 
would rather be the first man of a village, than 
the second in the capital of the world, has ap- 
parently kindled in hi nisolf desires which he never 
received from nature, and acts upon principles 
established only by ihfi authority of custom. 

Of those adscititious passions, some, as avarice 
and envy, are univ,ersally condemned : some, as 
friendship and curiosity, generally praised ; but 
there are others about which the suffrages of the 
wise are divided, and of which it is doubted, 
rdiether they tend more to promote the hap- 
piness or increase the miseries of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and disjiutable kind is the 
love of fame, a 'desire of filling the minds of 
others with admiration, and of being celebrated 
by generations to come with praises which we 
shall not hear. This ardour has been considered 
by seme,^ as nothing better than splendid mad- 
ness, as A fiame kindled by pride, and fanned by 
folly; for what, say they, can be more remote 
from wisd< 9 m, than to direct all our actions by 
the hope of that which is hot to exist till we 
ourselves are in the grave ? To pant after that 
.which can pever be possessed, and of which the 
value thus widely put upon it, arises from this 
particular condition, that, during life, it is not 
to be obtained 1 To gain the favour, and hear 
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the applauses of our cotemporflrks, is* indeed 
equally desirable with afty other prerogative of 
superiority, becau^ fame may be of use to 
smooth the paths of, life, to terrify opposition, 
and fortify tranquillity ; but t© what end sl\art we 
be the darlings of ma»pkind, when we ^afl^no 
longer receive any benefits from their favour? 
It is more reasonable to wish for reputation, 
while it may yet be enjoyed, as Aiiacreon calls 
upon his coinpanions*to»give him for present ust 
the w'ine and garlands whiph they purpose to 
bestow upon his tomb* 

The advocates for th« love of fame allege iij 
its vindication, that it is a passion natural and 
universal ; a flame lighted by Heaven, and al- 
w'ays burning with greatest vigour in the most 
enlarged and elevated minds. That the desire 
of being praised by ])osterity implies a rje^iolutioM 
to deserve their praiseli, and that the folly charjf- 
ed upon it, is only a noble aijd disinterested 
generosity, which is not felt,* a*nd thereffore not 
understood, by those who have been always 
accustoitjed to refer every thing to themselves, 
and whose selfishness has contracted^their under- 
standings. That the soul of man, formed for 
eternal life, naturally springs forward^ beyond 
the limits of corporeal existence, and rejoices to 
consider herself as co-operating with fature ages 
and as co-extended with endless duration. That 
the reproach urged with so much petulance, the 
reproach of labouring for what cannotjje enjoyed, 
is founded on an*opinion which may^ with great 
probability be doubted : for since we suppqse 
the powers of the soul to be enlarged by its 
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separation, why should we conclud/^ that its 
knowledge of sublunary transactions is contract- 
ed or extinguished. . , 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
arj^inent, it will appear that the love of fame is 
to^^ be , regulated rather .'than extinguished; and 
that men should be taught not to be wholly 
careless about their memory, but to endeavour 
that they may be remembered chiefly for their 
Vir-tues, since no other rCirtitation will be able to 
transmit any pleaHm;e beyond the grave. 

It is evident that fune, considered merely as 
the immortality of a name, is not less likely to 
be the reward of bad actions than of good ; he 
therefore has no certain principle for the regu- 
lation of his conduct, whose single aim is not to 
be forgotten. And history w i« inform us, that 
this blind and undistinguishing appetite of renown 
has always been uncertain in its effects, and 
directed by accident or opportunity, indifferentl}' 
to the b'enefit oi’'dcvastation of the world. ^Vhen 
Themistocles complained that the tro]ohies of 
Miltiades hindered him from sleej), he was ani- 
mated by them to perform the same services in 
the sarne cause. JJut Cmsar, when he Avept at 
the sighf o£ Alexander’s picture, having no honest 
opportunities of action, let his ambition break 
out to* the*ruin of his country. 

If, therefore, the love of fame is so far indulged 
by the mind ps to become independent and 
, predominant, it is dangerous and irregular ; but 
it may be usefully employed as an inferior and 
secondary motive, and will serve sometimes to 
revive our activity, when we begin to languish 
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and lose sight of that more certain,* morfe valu- 
able, and more durable* reward, which ought 
always to be our fy'st.hope an4 our last. But 
it must be strongly impressed upoii oui» myids 
that virtue is not to be pursiu^d as one* of the 
means to fame, but famij to be accepted ^s*jjie 
only recom])ence which mortals can bestow on 
virtue; to be accepted with complacence, but 
not sought with eagerness. Simply to be remem- 
bered is no advantage ;• it is a privilege whrcl* 
satire as well as panegyric .can confer, and is 
not more enjoyed by ITitm* or* Constantine, than 
by Timocreon of llhmles, of whom we’only 
know from his epita])b, ihah he had eaten mamj 
a meal, drank many ajlaggon, and uttered many a 
reproach — 


floW.i yayiiv, xa\ iro))a xai ffoXXa xax' ciitw*.* 

"AnOpwTroy;, xtTftai Ti/wxpiwv ‘Polio;. 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn 
from the^ consciousness that we shall share the 
attention of future times, must arise from the 
hope, that with our name, our virtues will be 
])ropagated ; and that those whom we^ cannot 
l)cnefit in our lives, may receive instruCtion'from 
our examples, a^ul incitement from our renpwn. 

Rambler. 



A* DEATH BEP THE TRUE SCIIOOI 
OF WD;D0M. 


Trudihir (lion dio, 

Novei'fiuo pcrginif biforire Iuikp ; 

Til nocanda munaohd t o 
' Lov.an mib ipsnm fiinits, of nojndi'hi^i 
hrimomor stmls dotnon. 

.. „ . 

Day presses on tlie heels of day. 

And moons iiicieasel^o their decay: 

Hut you, witl’ithoimhtless pride elate, 

Unconscious of irnprndin^ fate, 

(/orninaiid the pillar’d dome to rise, 

Wheuio! thy tomb forgotten lies. Fraxcms. 

Sir, 

'* I HAVE lately been called, from a mingled 
life of businei^s and amusement, to attend the 
last hours of an old friend ; an office which has 
tilled me, if not with melancholy, at least with 
serious reflections, and turned my thoughts 
towards the contemplation of those subjects 
which, though of the utmost importance, and of 
indubitadile certainty,, are generally secluded from 
our regard, by the jollity of health, the hurry oi‘ 
employment, and even by the calmer diversions 
of study 'hnd speculation ; , or, if they become 
accidental topics of conversation and argument, 
yet rarely sink deep into the heart, but give 
occasion only to some subtilties of reasoning, 
or elegancies' of declamation, which are heard, 
applauded, and forgotten, 
it is, indeed, not hard, to conceive how a man 
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accnstomed to extend his views tiiinough ‘a long 
concatenation of causes* and effects, to trace 
things from their ^origin to tjieir period, and 
compare means with, ends, may ^i^^coTer jthe 
weakness of human schemes; detect the ft»ilacies 
hy which mortals are dtiluded: show the. insaif- 
ficiency of wealth, honours, and power, to real 
happiness ; and please himself, and his auditors, 
with learned lectures on.the vanity •of life. 

But though the spdCitlatist may see cpid show 
the folly of terrestrial ho])es, fears, and desires, 
every hour will give proofs* tlmt he never felt it. 
Trace him through the duy or year, and yoi!l will 
find him acting upon ])rincipl«;s which he, has in 
common with the illiterate and unenlightened, 
angry and pleased like the lowest of the vulgar, 
pursuing, with the same ardour, the same designs, 
grasping with all the icagerness of transport* 
those riches which he Itiiows he cannot keep, ana 
swelling with the applause which he has gained 
by proving that applause is of no value.* 

The only conviction that rushes upon the soul 
and take’s away from our appetites and passions 
the power of resistance, is to be foivnd, where 1 
have received it, at the bed of a dyin^ Meed. 
To enter this school of wisdom is not th« peculiar 
privilege of geometricians; the most sublime 
and important precjepts require no uncommon 
opportunities, nor laborious 'preparations ; they 
are enforced without the aid of ^eloquence, and 
understood without skill ^in analytic science.* 
Every tongue can utter them, and overy under- 
standing can conceive them. He that wishes i« 
earnest to obtain just sentiments concerning his 
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con(liti6n, and would be intimately acquainted with 
the world, may find instructions on every side. 
He that desires to enter behind the scene, which 
every art h,'is been employed to decorate, and 
every libsslon labours to illuminate, and wishes 
to -see. life strip])cd of ''those ornaments which 
make it glitter on the stage, and exposed in its 
natural meanness, impotence, and nakedness, 
inay find all the delusion laid o]>en in the cham- 
hel of disease : he will llidrc find vanity divest- 
ed of her robes, po.wer dej)rived of her sceptre, 
and hypocrisy withoiK her inask. 

The friend whom I have lost was a man emi- 
nent for genius, a.ul like others of the same 
class, sufficiently pleased with accej)tance and 
applause, lieing caressed by those who have 
preferments and riches in their disposal, he con- 
sidered himself as in tho direct road of advance- 
ment, and had ^ainght the llame of ambition by 
a])pvoaches to .its object, lint in the midst of 
his hopes, his projects, and his gaieties, he was 
seized by a lingering disease, which, from its 
first stage he knew to he incurable. Jfere was 
an end of ,all his visions of greatness and hap- 
piness ; : from the first hour that his health 
declined, all his former pleasures grew tasteless. 
11 is friends ex])ected to please him by those 
accounts bf the growth of hks reputation, which 
were formerly certain of being well received ; but 
they soon fouml how little he w as now affected by 
compliments, and how vainly they attempted, by 
flattery, to exhilarate the langour of w^eakness, 
a’.id relieve the solicitude of approaching death. 
Whoever would know' how much piety and 
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virtue surpass all external gocftls^ miglit here 
have seen them weighed against each other, 
Avhere all that sives motion to the active, and 
elevation to the eminent, all tliat sparkles in 
tlie eye of hope, and pants in .the bdsQm«4^f ^us- 
jiicion, at once became^lust in the balance, \Vdth- 
out weight and without regard. Iliches, autnor- 
ily, and jiraise, lose all their influence when they 
arc considered as richeii whicli to-jnorrow shall 
be bestowed upon aimtlwii* ; authority which shaW 
this night expire for ever ; and ])raisc wl’ich, how- 
ever merited, or however, sincere, shall, after a 
few moments, be heard no more. 

In those hours of seriousness and wisdom, no- 
thing appeared to raise his spirits, or gladden 
his heart, but the recollection of acts of good- 
ness; nor to excite his attention, but some 
opportunity for the e:^ercise of the .duties lel' 
religion. livery thiifg that terminated on thi^ 
side of the grave was received Muth coldness and 
indifference, and regarded rather in conSeiiuence 
of the habit of valuing it, than from any o])inion 
that it Meserved value; it had little more pre- 
valence over his mind than a bubble that was 
now broken, a dream from which he wa« awake. 
His whole powers were engrossedby the Consider- 
ation of another state, and all conversation was 
tedious that had noj; some tendency to'disdngage 
him from human affairs, an’d open his prospects 
into futurity. 

It is now past ; we have closed hi^ eyes, anti 
heard him breathe the groan of expiration. At 
the sight of this last conflict, I felt a sensati^jn 
never known to me before ; a confusion of pas- 
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sions, an awful stillness of sorrow,,! a gloomy 
terror without a name. ' The thoughts that en- 
tered my soul were too , strong to be diverted, 
and too piercing to be endured ; but such vio- 
lence o^mnot be lasting, the storm subsided in a 
shoj c time, I wept, retirwl, and grew calm. 

1 have from that time frequently revolved in 
my mind the effects which the observation of 
death produces, in those who are not wholly with- 
out the pow'er and use cf 'reffection; for by the 
greater part it is wholly unregarded. Their friends 
and their enemies, sijik into the grave wdthout 
raising any uncommon emotion, or reminding 
them that they are ithemselves on the edge of the 
precipice, and that they must soon plunge into 
the gulf of eternity. 

It seems to me remarkable that death increases 
h'ur veneration for the good, and extenuates our 
hatred of the ^bad. ThoSe virtues which once 
we envied, as ^Horace observes, because they 
eclipsed our own, can now no longer obstruct 
our reputation, and we have therefore no interest 
to suppress their praise. That w'ickedne!?s, which 
we feared for its malignity, is now become im- 
potent, and the man whose name filled us with 
alarm, and. rage, and indignation, can at last be 
considered only with pity or contempt. 

When a- friend is carried to his grave, we at 
once find excuses for every weakness, and pallia- 
tions of every .fault ; we recollect a thousand 
^endearments, which before glided off' our minds 
without impnession, a thousand favours unrepaid, 
a„thousand duties unperformed, and wish, vainly 
wish, for his return, not so much that we may 
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receive, a» that we may ^bestow, ’hftppin&ss, and 
recoinpensc that kindness which before wc never 
understood. 

Tliere is not, perliaps, to a mind wftll instructed, 
a more ])ainful occurrence tlull^ the dRit^oTone 
wliom we have injured Vithout i'eparatio». -V)ur 
crime seems now irretrievable ; it is indelibly I’c- 
corded, and the stamp of fate is fixed upon it. 
Wc consider, with the^most afflictive anguislj, 
the pain which we hav2 given, and now canhot 
alleviate, and the losses which we have caused, 
and now cannot repair. • • 

Of the same kind are the emotions wdiicTi the 
death of an emulator or competitor produces. 
Whoever had qualities to alarm our jealousy, had 
excellence to deserve our fondness ; and to what- 
ever ardour of opposition interest may inflame 
us, no man ever outlived an enemy, whom he dij 
not then wdsh to have made a. •friend. Those 
who arc versed in literary his^oty know,, that the 
older Scaligcr was the redoubted antagonist of 
Cardan and Erasmus ; vet at the death of each 
of his great rivals he relented, and complained 
that they were snatched away from* him before 
their reconciliation was com])lcted — 


Tu- 710 viiam morcris f Ah ! quid wp Ifnquis, 

Ante mous (jnam sit concilialus amor F 

Art tliou too fallen ? ere anger could subside 
And love return, has great Erasmus died ? 

Such are the sentiments with which we finally 
review the effects of passion, but which we some- 
times delay till we can no longer rectify our 
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errors. * Let *us therefore make haste ^o do what 
Ave shall certainly at last wish to have done ; let 
ns return the caresses of oii» friends, and endea- 
voi^r, by miptnal endearments, to hei^diten that 
tend.ov.’les;-; which is the balm of life. " Let ns be 
<^o repent 'of injiirif% while repentance may 
not be a barren anguish, and let ns open our eyes 
to every rival exeelleneo, and pay early and 
willingly thos*e honours Avhieh justice will compel 
listo pay at last. 

Itamhicr.'l A ’jiiaxa ti :s. 


THE DESIRE OF WEALTH MODERA- 
TED BY PHILOSOPHY. 


rtnorohcP 

Crpscuvf diritia’, tawou 

CirriOi ttesrio (jiiid sempor abost rci, 11 or. 

But, while in heaps his wicked wealth ascends. 

He is not of his wish [lOSsessM ; 

There's something wanting still to make him hlcbs’d. 

Francis. 


As the loc'e of money has been, in all ages, one 
of the passions that have given great disturbance 
to the tranquillity of the world, there is no topic 
jnore copiously treated by the ancient moralists 
than the folly of devoting the. heart to the ac- 
cumulation of riches. They who are acquainted 
with these authors need not be told how riches 
excite pity, contempt, or reproach, whenever 
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they are mentioned ; with what ‘ntimbefs of ex-, 
aniples the danger of large ])o,ssessions is illus- 
trated; and how all the powers of reason and 
eloquence have been exhausted ip endeavours 
to eradicate a desire, which* j;eeins en- 

trenched itself too stftnigly in* the miiid-lw be 
driven out, and which, j)erha])s, had not lost its 
])oux‘r, even over those who declaimed against it, 
l)ut would have broken*out in thef poet or tlje 
sage, if it had been *ex*cited by opporUmity, 'and 
invigorated by the a])])rosiiwation of its proper 
object. 

Their arguments hav't! been, indeed, so ilnsne- 
cessful, that I know not whetfier it can be shown, 
that by all the wit and reasoji which this favourite 
cause has called forth, u single convert was ever 
made ; that even one man has refused to be rich, 
when to be rich was in his power, from t;he con- 
viction of the greater happiness.of a narrow for- 
tune; or disburthened hinis^‘lt»of wealth when 
be had tried its inquietudes, merely to enjoy the 
peace and leisure and security of a mean and. 
unenvied state. 

It is true, indeed, that many hfwve neglected 
op])ortunities of raising themselves to^ho'nours 
and to wealth, and rejected the kindest* offers ot 
fortune : but l\pwevcr their moderation ipay be 
boasted by themscjves, or admired l)y such as 
only view them at a distance, it will be perhaps, 
seldom found that they value niches less, but 
that they dread labour 9r danger* more thafi 
others ; they ard unable to rouse themselves to 
action, to str.ain in the race of competitiffn, 
or to stand the shock of contest ; but though 
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they, therefore, decline the toil of clirahing, they 
nevcrtlieless wish theihselvcs aloft, and would 
willindy t-'iijoy what they ilaro not seize. 

Otliei's have retired from hifjh stations, and 
voluntwtily ' condertined themselves to privacy 
ancV'^vbscurity. But, evfcn these will not afford 
many occasions of triumph to the ))hilosopher ; 
for they have commonly either ([uitted that only 
vvhich they thought themselves unable to hold, 
and prevented disgrace by ' resignation ; or they 
have been induced to try new measures hy gen- 
eral inconstancy, whicd) always dreams of hap])i- 
ness in novelty, or hy a gloomy disposition, 
which is disgusted in the same degree witli every 
state, and wishes every scene of life to change as 
soon as it is beheld. Such men found high and 
low stations ocjually unable to satisfy the wishes 
qf a distempered mind, and were unal)le to shelter 
themselves in the closest retreat from disappoint- 
ment, solicitude, and misery. 

Yet though these admonitions have been thus 
neglected by those, who either enjoyed riches, 
or were able to procure them, it is not rashly to 
be determined that they are altogether without 
use ; for since far the greatest part of mankind 
must be confined to conditions comparatively 
mean,..and placed in situations frqm which they 
naturally look up with envy„to the eminences 
before them, those writers cannot be thought ill 
employed that have administered remedies to dis- 
content almost univei;sal, by showing, that what 
we cannot reach may very well be forborne, that 
the inequality of distribution, at which we mur- 
mur, is for the most part less than it seems, and 
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that the greatness, which we admiVe*at a distance, 
has much fewer advantages, and much less splen- 
dour, when we are suffered to aj)proach it. 

It is the businesa of moralists 4o d(?tec^ the 
frauds of fortune, and to show, that 9il»A,te»iDOses 
upon the careless eye,%by a quick suci^fi^on 
of shadows, which will shrink to nothing in the 
gri])e ; that she disguises life in extrinsic orna- 
ments, which serve only for show, and are laid 
aside in the hours of**s6litude, and of .pleasur^; 
and that when greatness aspires either to felicity 
or to wisdom, it shakes »lf • those distinctions 
which dazzle the gazer, ‘and awe the suppltcant 
It may be remarked, tha# they whose condi- 
tion has not afforded them the light of moral or 
religious instruction, and who collect all their 
ideas by their own eyes, and digest them by their 
own understandings, seean to consider tJiose wh» 
are placed in ranks of remote superiority, as al- 
most another and higher species, of beings. As 
themselves have known little 'other misery than 
the consequences of want, they are with difficul- 
ty persuaded that where there is wealth there can 
be sorrow, or that those who glitter, in dignity, 
and glide along in affluence, can be acquainted 
with pains and cares like those which fie heavy 
upon the rest of mankind. 

This prejudice is,^indeed, confined to the fewest 
meanness, and the darkest ignorance; but it is 
so confined only because others l)^ve been shown 
its folly, and its falsehood, ^because ih has been* 
opposed in its progress l>y history and philo- 
sophy, and hindered from spreading its infection 
by powerful preservatives. 
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The' doctfihe of the contempt <>f wealth, 
though it has not been able to extinguish avarice 
or ambition, or suppress tjiat reluctance with 
which -a miii ])asses hia days in a state of in- 
feric\ri/i>y„„'^,uist, at- least, have made the lower 
less grating jiuul wearisome, and has 
consequently contributed to the general security 
of life, by hindering that fraud and violence, 
rapine and cU cumvention, which must have been 
produced by an unbounde'tl eagerness of wealth, 
arising from an unsliaken conviction that to be 
rich is to be iiaj)py. , 

,, Whoever timis himself incited, by some violent 
im])ulse of passioiiv to pursue ri(;hes as the cliief 
end of being, must surely be so much alarmed 
by the successive admonitions of those wliose 
experience and sagacity have recommtuided tlicm 
es the. guides of mankind, as to sto]) and con- 
sider whether he is about to engage iu an under- 
taking that will reward his toil, and to examine, 
before lie rushes to wealth, through right and 
wrong, what it will confer when he has acquired 
it; and this examination will seldom fail to 
repress his ij.rdour, and retard his violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itself, it is not useful but 
when it departs from us ; its value is found only 
in that which it can purchase, which, if we siqi- 
pose it put to its best use by those that possess 
it, seems not much to deserve the desire or envy 
of a w ise man,,^ It is certain that, with regard to 
.corporal e^ijoyment, money can neither open 
new avenues to pleasure, nor Hock up the pas- 
sages of anguish. Disease and infirmity still 
continue to torture and enfeeble, perhaps exas- 
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perated by luxury, or proniote*d Jby softness. 
With respect to the mine* it has rarely been ob- 
served, that wealth toiijtrihutes piueh to (|uieken 
the discernment, cnlauge the capacity, or^clevate 
file imajjfination ; hut may, Irjf hirin^^wA^iA^ry, 
or laying diligence as'lcej), coitlirm err<j£,^i;id 
harden stupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatness, for nothing 
can make that great which the decide of nature 
has ordained to he litMe? The bramble, may Afo. 
placed in a hot-bed, but caij never become an 
oak. J'l\ en royalty iteelf i!^*n 0 t able to give that 
dignity which it hap])ens not to liud, butoppi’^sseii 
i'eeble minds, though it may xdevate the strong. 
The world has been governed in the name of 
kings, Avhose existence has scarcely been per- 
ceived by any real effects bevond their own 
palaces. 

When therefore the’desire of A^caltb is taking 
hold of the lieart, let us look roiuid and see how 
it operates u))on those whose fndustry or fortune 
has obtained it. W'^hen we find them oppressed 
with their own abundance, luxurious without 
])ieasure, idle without ease, impaticyt and (jue- 
rulous in themselves, and despised orljatdd.by 
the rest of mankind, we shall soon be c5liv4nced 
that if the real wauls of our condition are satis?^ 
lied, there remains ^ttle to be sought f^itb* soli- 
citude, or desired with eagerness. 


Rambleu. 



THE .REQUISITES TO TRUE 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Idom voile, ot idem nolle, on demum firma amicitia esf, 

Sallust. 


To live in friendship, is to have the ^arac desires and the same aversions. 


When Socrates was? building himself a house at 
Athens, being asbed^by one that observed the 
littleness of the design, , why a man so eminent 
would not have atit abode more suitable to his 
dignity ? he replied, that he should think himself 
sufficiently accommodated if he could see that 
narrow habitation filled with real friends. Such 
y as the ppinion of this .great master of human 
life, concerning the infreqliency of such an union 
of minds as might deserve the name of friend- 
ship, that among the multitudes whom vanity or 
curiosity, civility or veneration, crowded about 
him, he did not expect, that very spaciods apart- 
ments would be necessary to contain all that 
should regard him with sincere kindness, or 
adhere to. him with steady fidelity. 

' '.So many qualities are indeed requisite to the 
possibility* of friendship, and so many accidents 
must concur to its rise and its continuance, that 
the greatest pa^t of mankind content themselves 
without it,yand supply its place as they can, with 
interest and dependance. 

. Multitudes are unqualified for a constant and 
warm reciprocation of benevolence, as they are 
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incapacitated for any otlicr elevjited exaellence, 
by perpetual attention to* their interest, and un- 
resistini? subjection to their passions. Loni^ ha- 
bits may superinduce inability to dei^ any desire, 
or repress, by superior motives, the inr^iftjiiwjfties 
of any immediate gratification, ‘aitid an inv ^f^ te 
selfishness will imagine all advantages diminished 
in ])roportiou as they are communicated. 

But not only this hateful and confirmed corrup- 
tion, but many varieties •of disposition, not inc^if- 
sistent with common degree^ of virtue, may ex- 
clude friendship front the ,hoart. Some ardent 
enough in their benevolance, and defective? neU 
ther in otficiousness nor libe4’ality, are mutable 
and uncertain, soon attracted by new objects, 
disgusted without offence, and alienated without 
enmity. Others are soft and fle.xible, easily in- 
fluenced by reports or w;hispers, ready .tp catek 
alarms from every dulTious circun^stance, and to 
isten to every suspicion which eijvy and flattery 
shall suggest, to follow the •opinion of every 
confident adviser, and move by the impulse of 
ihe last breath. Some are impatient of contradic- 
:ion, more willing to go wrong bjj their own 
.udginent, than to be indebted for a betjer’of a 
iafer way to the sagacity of another, iBC*Kned to 
jonsidcr counsel as insult, and inquiry aswant-e^ 
;onfidence, and lo confer their regard oif no*other 
erins than unreserved submission and implicit 
mmpliance. Some are dai’k and involved, equal- 
y careful to conceal good and bad purposes ; and 
ileased with producing cffecTts by invisible means, 
uul showing their design only in its e.xecution. 
Jthers are universally communicative, alike open 
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to evevy eye,, and equally profuse of^tlicir own 
secrets and those of others, without the neces- 
sary vigilance of caution^ or the honest arts of 
prudent integrity, ready to g,ccuse without malice, 
and' t(v\.etr?„y without treachery. Any of these 
maji/be useful to-tl'ie community, and pass through 
the world with the reputation of good purposes 
and uncorrupted morals, but they are unfit for 
close and tender intimacies. He cannot properly 
bv^-chosen for a friend, whose kindness is exhaled 
by its own warmth, or frozen by the lirst blast of 
slander ; he cannot b^ a useful counsellor who 
jvill ‘hear no opinion but his own; he will not 
much invite confiddence whose principal maxim 
is to suspect ; nor can the candour and frank- 
ness of that man be much esteemed, who spreads 
his arms to human kind, and makes every man, 
without distinction, a denizen of his bosom. 

That friendsjiip may be ’at once fond and last- 
ing, there must.not only be equal virtue on each 
part, but virtue of* the same kind ; not only the 
same end must be proposed, but the same means 
must be approved by both. We are dften, by 
superficial accomplishments and accidental endear- 
ments, induced to love those whom we cannot 
esteem we are sometimes, by great abilities, and 
iiicontestible evidences of virtue, compelled to 
esteem those whom we cannot love. But friend- 
ship, compounded of esteem and love, derives 
from one its tenderness, and its permanence from 
.the other ;,»and therefore requires not only that 
its candidates should gain the judgment, but 
that they should attract the affections ; that they 
should not only be firm in the day of distress, 
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but gay iii the hour of jollity ; no* only useful 
in exigencies, but pleasing in familiar life ; their 
presence should give, cheerfulness as well as 
courage, and dispel alike the gloom fear ai^d of 
melancholy. • , 

To this mutual cor^dacency* is genesal^i»re- 
(juisite a uniformity of opinions, at least of those 
active and conspicuous principles which discri- 
minate parties in government, and* sects in reli- 
gion, and which every *dky operate more,or less“t)n 
the common business of life. For though great 
tenderness has, perhaps, hoen* sometimes known 
to continue between man eminent in coiTtrary 
factions, yet such friends are*to be shown rather 
as prodigies than examples, and it is no more 
proper to regulate our conduct by such instances, 
than to leap a precipice, because some have fallen 
from it and escaped with life. 

It cannot but be extremely difficult to preserve 
private kindness in the midst o^f pHblic opj)osition, 
in which will necessarily be involved a thousand 
incidents extending their influence to conversa- 
tion and* privacy. Men engaged, by moral or re- 
ligious motives, in contrary parties, will generally 
look with different eyes upon every utan* and 
decide almost every question upon different prin^ 
ciples when sq,ch occasions of dispute hjipperff 
to comply is to betijay our cause, anief to main- 
tain friendship by ceasing to deserve it ; to be 
silent is to lose the happiness and dignity of in- 
dependence, to live in perpe.tual constiftint, and tef 
desert, if not to b'etray: and who shall determine 
which of two friends shall yield, where neither 
believes himself mistaken, and both confess the 
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importance of the question? What then remains 
hut contradiction and debate ? And from those 
what can be expected, but acrimony, and vehe- 
mence, the iiisolence of triumph, the vexation of 
defe^i; afid, in time, a weariness of contest, and 
anox^i-sction of benevolence/ Exchange of endear- 
ments and intercourse of civility may continue, 
indeed, as boughs may for a w hile be verdant, when 
the root is wounded ; but the ])oison of discord 
is infused., and though the countenance may ])re- 
serve its smile, the heart is hardening and con- 
tracting. ' ' 

' That man will not be long agreeable, whom 
Avc see only in times of seriousness, and severity ; 
and, therefore, to maintain the softness and sere- 
nity of benevolence, it is necessary that friends 
partake each other's jileasures as well as cares, 
Jnd be k-d to the same diversions by similitude of 
taste. This is,, however, not to he considered 
as equajly indi<.ip^ensable with conformity of 
principles, because any man may honestly, ac- 
cording to the precepts of Horace, resign the 
gratifications of taste to the humour of another, 
and friendship may well deserve the sacrifice of 
pleasure, though not of conscience. 

,v It was once confessed to me, by a painter, 
tirat v.o professor of his art ever loved another. 
This declaration is so far justified by the know- 
ledge of life, as to damp the hopes of warm and 
constant friendship between men whom their 
studies have made competitors, and whom every 
favourer and every censurer are hourly inciting 
against each other. The utmost expectation 
that experience can warrant, is, that they should 
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forbear o]ifen hostilities ajicl secret machinations, 
and, when the whole fraternity is attacked, be 
able to unite a"aini?t a'coinmou'foe. Some, how- 
ever, though few, majf perhaps be found, jn Avhorn 
emulation has not beei\ able to pverpoT<f^r*'^ene- 
rosity, who are distinguished from lower*t 5 feiVigs 
by nobler motives than the love of fame, and can . 
])reserve the saci'cd flame of friendship from the, 
gusts of pride, and tlve Rubbish of interest. ^ , 
Friendship is seldom lasting but* between 
tuiuals, or where the superfority on one side is 
reduced by some equiyafent advantage cyi the 
other. Benefits which canyot be repaid, anfl 
obligations which cannot be discharged, are not 
commonly found to increase affection ; they 
exite gratitude indeed, and heighten veneration ; 
but commonly take away that easy freedom and 
familiarity of intercoiwse, without which) though 
there may be fidelity, and zeal. And admiration, 
there cannot be friendship. Th*ifs impt^rfect are 
all earthly blessings ; the great effect of friend- 
ship is beneficence, yet by the first act of uncom- 
mon kindness it is endangered, like plants that 
bear their fruit and die. Yet this <?ons\dei;ation 
ought not to restrain bounty, or represy *12001 ffas- 
iion ; for duty is to be preferred before coiiygi/ 
iiience, and he Miat loses part of the pleaswresof 
friendship by his gdherosity, • gains in its place 
;he gratulation of his conscience. 


ftAMBLER. 
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qR;j;)AH AND THE HERMIT, AN 
EASTERN STORY. 




Oarrit anilos 

Ex re fa he I tan — — i I < « ii . 

The c‘ho(?rful sa"e. when solemn dicta^e.s taih 
Conceals tlie nlorai roun.sel in a tale. 


Obidah, the sou of Abertsina, left the caravansera 
early in the morning, and pursued his journey 
through the plains of ludostan. He was fresh 
and vigorous with rest ; he was animated with 
hope ; he was incited by desire ; he walked 
swiftly forward over the' vallies, and saw the hills 
gradually rising before liim. As he passed along, 
Ids ears were delighted wdth the moridng song of 
the bird of paradise, he was fanned by the last 
flutters of the sinking breeze, and sprinted with 
dew by groves of spices; he sometimes contem- 
plated the towering height of the oak, monarch 
of ‘the hills; and sometimes caught the gentle 
d'ragrance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the 
sp'Kng : all his senses were gratified, and all care 
w as banished from his heart.*' 

Thus he went on till the sun approached his 
meridian, and the increasing heat prayed upon 
his strengtli ; he then looked round about him for 
some more dommodious path. He saw, on his 
right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its shades 
as a sign of invitation ; he entered it, and found 
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the cooln'^bss and verdu/'C irresistibly pleasant.' 
lie did not, however, forget whither he was 
travelling, but fouifd aT narrow way bordered with 
flowers, which appeafed to have the^sanje direc- 
tion with the main rpad, and was p'iS^^^that 
by this happy cxperiitient, he Iiad found^flibans 
to unite pleasure with business, and to gain the. 
rewards of diligence without suffermg its fatigue., 
lie therefore, still ciyitinucd to w*alk for a tiipe 
without the least remission of his ardoi^ir, except 
that he was sometimes teihpted to stop by the 
music of the birds* whofu the heat had i^ssem- 
bled in the shade ; aiuf sometimes amused hiid- 
self with jilucking the flowers that covered the 
banks on either side, or the fruits that hung upon 
the branches. At last the green path began to 
decline from its first tendency, and to wind amoi^ 
hills and thickets, codied with fountains and 
murmuring with water-falls, f Here Obidali. 
paused for a time, and began,tf^ Consider whether 
it were longer safe to forsake the known and 
common track ; but I’emembering that the heat 
w'as now in its greatest violence, and that the 
plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved tg pur- 
sue the new path which he suppose^ only to 
make a few meanders, in compliance* with th« 
varieties of th» ground, and to end at JasWrft^e 
common road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he suspected* that he was not 
gaining ground. This uneasiness f5f his mincl 
inclined him to lay hold on every new object, 
and give way to every sensation that might sooth 
or divert him. He listened to every echo, he 
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-mounted every hill for a, fresh prospect, he turn- 
ed aside to every cascade, and ])leased himself 
with tracing the course of -a gentle river that 
rolled among the trees, and watered a large region 
Avith jnu'uinerable circumvolutions. In these 
amiiVjIuents the hours p£.ssed away uncounted, 
his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he 
knew not towards what point to travel. He 
stvpd pensive and confused, atraid to go forward 
lest he should go wrong, yet conscious that the 
time of loitering avus now past. While he Avas 
thus tortured witii aiicertainty, the sky Avas 
overspread Avith clouds, the day vanished from 
before him, and a sudden tempest gathered round 
his head, lie was now roused by his danger to 
a quick and painful remembrance of his folly; he 
noAV saw how happiness is lost Avhen ease is con- 
sulted; 'he lamented the unmanly impatience 
that prompted him to seek shelter in the grove, 
and despised the’penty curiosity that led him on 
from triHe to trifle. While he was thus reflect- 
ing, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. 

He noAV resolved to do what remained yet in 
his 'power, to tread back the ground which he 
kad passed, and try to find some issue where the 
wood niight open into the plain. .Jle prostrated 
himself on the ground, and commended his life 
to the Lord of nature. He rose with confidence 
and tranquillity,'’and pressed on, with his sabre in 
his hand, fb* the beasts of the desert were in 
motion, and ' on every hand were heard the 
mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and 
expiration ; all the horrors of darkness and soli- 
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tude surroiinded him : the winds^ roared* in the 
woods, and the torrents tiimbled from the hills, 

‘nQzoLfxy. ^ar opvjacp! pfbvrc^ 

jLAtrryayxsjav <7u/Jij3aXXcrov Z^pijAOv vowpy 

Tov<?c T£ Try/07£ OOUTTOE ^ TTOipLYiV. 


WorkM into suddrn rag(‘ by wintry sliowb'.s, 
Down llie stet>p liill the roaring torrent ponr^f 
Tile mountain shejiherd Hears the distant noise. 


Thns forlorn and distrossed, he wandered 
throuifh the wild, without dvifowing whither he 
was going, or whether ‘he was every mo’ment 
drawing nearer to safety or Co destruction. At 
length not fear but lal)our began to overcome 
him ; his breath grew short, and his knees trem- 
bled, and he was on the ])oint of lying down in 
resignation to his fate, when he beheld* •throu^i 
the brambles the glimmer of a /taper. lie ad- 
vanced towards the light, jind* finding that if 
proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, lie called 
humbly, at the door, and obtained admission. 
The old man set before him such provisions as 
he had collected for himself, on which Obidah 
fed with eagerness and gratitude. 

When the repast was over, ‘^Tell me*,”’ said thc^ 
hermit, “ by wliat chance thou hast been bjr^pvfgift 
hither ; I have been now twenty years an inhabi- 
tant of the wilderness, in which I never saw a 
man before.” Obidah then related the occur- 
rences of his journey, witl\out any (Jtmccalment 
or palliation. 

“Son," said the hermit, “let the errors and 
follies, the dangers and escape of this day, sink 
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deep into tliy heart. Remember, my sen, that hu- 
man life is the journey of a day. We rise in the 
inorning of youth, full of .vigour and full of ex- 
pectation ; 'W'd sSt forward .with spirit and hope, 
with; and with diligence, and travel on 

awkJ« in the straight ro^d of j)iety towards the 
mansions of rest. In a short time we remit our 
favour, and endeavour to find some mitigation of 
our duty, and some more easy means of obtain- 
ing the sa,me end. We then relax our vigour, 
and resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes 
at a distance, but, rely upon our own con- 
stancy, and venture to approach what we resolve 
never to touch. We thus enter the bowers 
of ease, and repose in the shades of security. 
Here the heart softens, and vigilance subsides ; 
we are then willing to inquire whether another 
advance cannot be made, and whether we may 
not, at least, turn our eyes upon the gardens 
of ])leasure. I'i^e approach them with scruple 
and hesitation; we enter them, but enter timorous 
and trembling, and always hope to pass through 
them without losing the road of virtue, which 
we, for awhije, keep in our sight, .and to which 
w'e pfop^^sc to return. But temptation succeeds 
, temptation, and one compliance prepares us for 
Ihvcth^V ; we in time lose the happiness of inno- 
cence, and solace our disquiet, with sensual grati- 
fications. By degrees we let fall the remem- 
brance of our,, original intention, and quit the 
only adequate object of rational desire. We 
entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves 
in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of in- 
constancy, till the darkness of old age begins to 
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invade ns, , and disease and anxiety obstruct uui 
way. We then look baftk upon our lives with 
horro)’, with sorrow^ wjth repentance ; and wish, 
but too often vainly \vish, that we •had •not for- 
saken the ways of virtue. Happy arelfeey fr\y^son, 
wlio shall learn Iroin th^ example not to 4ftSj.ait> 
but shcvll remember, that though the day is ])ast, 
and their strength is wasted, there yet remains 
one effort to be made ; that reformation is never 
hopeless, nor sincere endeavours ever unassistovi ; 
that the wanderer may at lei^gth return after all 
his errors, and that .he \^ho implores strength 
and courage from abovej shall find dange? and 
difUculty give way before hin*. Co now, my son, 
to thy repose, commit thyself to the care of Omni- 
potence, and when the morning calls again to 
toil, begin anew ‘‘ thy journey and thy life.” 

IIambleii 


PASSION NOT TO BE ERADICATED. 


-Pavci difjnoncei’v possvut 
J^ora bona, aiqiia iUia midi urn diversaf remot^ 
Krroris vobiild. 


*lIow few 

Know their own g^od; or, knovrdng it, pursue? 

How void of reason are our hopes and fears? Dryden. 


The folly of human wishes and pursuits has al» 
ways been a standing subject of mirth and decla- 
mation, and has been ridiculed and lamented from 
age to age ; till perhaps the fruitless repetition of 
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complaints ayd censures may be justly^iuiml)ered 
amoiiiif the subjects of censure and complaint. 

Some of these instructors of mankind have not 
contented themselves with ^becking the overflows 
of p'ass.\5JV and lopping the exuberance of desire, 
but^juiye atteiujited to dei troy the root as well as 
the branches ; and not. only to coniine the mind 
within bounds, but to smooth it for ever by 
a dead calm. They have employed reason and 
ekrquence to persuade us, ‘that nothing is w orth 
the wish of a wise man, havere])resented all earth- 
ly good and evil,, as indifferent, and counted 
qmong vulgar errors th.e dread of pain, and the 
love of life. i 

It is almost always the unhappiness of a victori- 
ous disputant, to destroy his own authority t)y 
claiming too many consequences, or diffusing hi.s 
]:ropositipn to an indefepsihle extent. When w'e 
have heated ouy zeal in a cause, and elated our 
confidence with' .success, w e are naturally inclined 
to pursue the same train of reasoning, to esta- 
blish some collateral truth, to remove some ad- 
jacent difficulty, and to take in the whdle com- 
prehension of our system. As a prince, in the 
ardoi'.r of acquisition, is willing to secure his 
first coRtjiiest by the addition of another, add 
ie»;tress to fortress, and city to city, till despair 
and (i^poitunity turn his enemies upon him, and 
he loses in a moment the glory of a reign. 

The philosophers having found an easy victory 
Dver those desires which we produce in ourselves, 
and w hich terminate in some imaginary state of 
happiness unknown and unattainable, proceeded 
to make further inroads upon the heart, and at- 
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tacked atlfist our senses and our iftstincts.* They 
continued to war upon 'nature witli arms, by 
which only folly coujd be (conquered ; they there- 
fore lost the trophies, of their fornler cbml^ts, 
and were considered no longer with retoi^nce or 
regard. *, 

Yet it cannot be with justice denied, that 
these men have been very useful monitors, and 
have left many proofs .of strong •reason, deep 
})enetration, and accuRife attention to tjie alfairs 
of life, which it is now our business to separate 
from the foam of a boiling. imagination, and to 
apply judiciously to our* own use. They 1iav» 
shown that most of the condKious of life, which 
raise the envy of the timorous, and rouse the 
ambition of the daring, are empty show^s of feli- 
city, which, when they become familiar, lose their 
power of delighting ; and that the most-prospei'* 
ous and exalted have very few" adyantages over a 
meaner and more obscure fortune, when their" 
dangers and solicitudes are balanced against their 
equipage, their banquets, and their palaces. 

It is natural for every man nninstructed to 
murmur at his condition, because, irv the general 
infelicity of life, he feels his OAvn miseries,,>vifliQut 
knowing that they are common to .alf the rest 
of the species ^ and therefore, though 
not be less sensible of pain by being *told that 
others are equally tormented, he will at least 
be freed from the temptation of seeking, by per- 
petual changes, that case which is nowhere to be 
found ; and, though his disease still oontinues, he 
escapes the hazard of exasperating it by remedies. 

The gratifications which affluence of wealth, 
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extent ‘of power, and eminence of reputation 
confer, must be alwa;fs, by their own nature, 
confined to a very small uiunber ; and the life of 
the greater - part of mankind must be lost in 
empty lA^’-jh-es and })ainful comparisons, were not 
the halm of philosophy shed upon us, and our 
discontent at the appearances of an unequal 
distribution soothed and ap])eased. 

It seemed, perhaps, below'^ the dignity of the 
threat maj^ters of moral leai’hing, to descend to fa- 
miliar life, and caution mankind against that 
petty ambition which is known among us by the 
name of Vanity ; which yet had been an under- 
taking not unworthy of the longest beard, and 
most solemn austerity. For though the passions 
of little minds, acting in low stations, do not fill 
the world with bloodshed and devastations, or 
mark, by great events, the periods of timc,yetthey 
'torture the breast oji whiclithey seize, infest those 
'that are placed within the reach of their influence, 
destroy private quiet and private virtue, and 
undermine insensibly the happiness of the world. 

The desire of excellence is laudable*, but is 
very frequently ill directed. We fall, by chance, 
into some class of mankind, and, without consult- 
ing nature or wisdom, resolve to gain their regard 
'try. ^hose qualities which they happen to esteem. 
I once ktiew a man remarkably dim-sighted, who, 
by conversing much with country gentlemen, 
found himself irresistibly determined to sylvan 
honours. -His great ambition was to shoot flying, 
and he therefore spent whole days in the woods 
pursr.ilig game ; which, before he was near enough 
to see them, his approach frighted away. 
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When itjhappens that the desife itends* to ob- 
jects which produce no Competition, it maybe 
overlooked with soipe indulgenge, because, how- 
ever fruitless or absui;d, it cannot h^ve iH efl^ects 
upon the morals. But most of our "csj^yments 
owe their value to the •peculiarity of poss.^'ssion, 
and when they are rated at too high a value, give 
occasion to stratagems of malignity, and incite 
opposition, hatred, and'defamation. • The contest 
of two rural beauties fof preference an;l distinc- 
tion, is often sufficiently kee,»i and rancorous to 
fill their breasts with . all those passions, which 
are generally thought the curse only of seflates^ 
of armies, and of courts, and the rival dancers 
of an obscure assembly have their partisans and 
abettors, often not less exasperated against each 
other than those who arc promoting the interests 
of rival monarchs. 

It is common to consider those^,wliom we find* 
infected with an unreasonable regard for trifling 
accomplishments, as chargeable with all the con- 
sequences of their folly, and as the authors of 
their ow*n unhappiness jlbut, perhaps, those whom 
we thus scorn or detest, have more glaim to ten- 
derness than has been yet allowed them.j; Befpre 
we permit our severity to break loose ‘Upon any; 
fault or error,^we ought surely to considei^Jvsw 
much we have couijjtenanced or promoteJTit. We 
see multitudes busy in the pursuit of riches, at 
the expense of wisdom and of .virtue ; but we 
see the rest of mankind approving tlweir conduct 
and inciting their eagerness, by pj^yin^ that re- 
gard and deference to wealth, which wisdffm and 
virtue only can deserve. We see women univer- 
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sally j(^aIou% of the reputation of tl^eir beauty, 
and frequently look mth contempt on the care 
with which they study the ^•oniplexions, endea- 
vour tOtpres.'?rve’'or to supply the bloom of youth, 
re<^klp.t^_e}:dry oruamcnt, twist their hair into 
curls, _and shade their f?.ces from the weather. 
We recommend the care of their nobler ])art, 
and tell them how little addition is made by all 
their arts to the graces qf- the mind. But when 
wis it known that fema'ie goodness or know- 
ledge was able to .attract that olliciousness, or 
inspire that ardour, which beauty produces when- 
ever -it appears? And w-Hh what hope can we en- 
deavour to persuade the ladies, that the time 
spent at the toilet is lost in vanity, when they 
have every moment some new conviction, that 
then i.itei’est is more effectually promoted by a 
riband well disposed, than by the brightest act 
•of heroic virtue ? 

w..?n every instance of vanity it will be found 
that blame ought to be shared among more than 
it generally reaches; all who exalt trifles by im- 
moderate praise, or instigpte needless efnulation 
by invidious incitements, are to be considered as 
pervcrters of reason, and corrupters of the world ; 
and siiice.every man is obliged to promote hap- 
‘pipess and virtue, he should be careful not to 
misfe'ku unwary minds, by appearing to set too 
high a value upon things by which no real excel- 
lence is conferred. 


Rambler. 



THE DAyOER OF HVCCEEliiy« A 

great'-autiior. 


LotjHimnmquf} sonun^ (Injifis callvmn»vt aure. 


By fingert., or by ear, we niinibcrs scan. 


Hoii. 


Elpiiinsto.x. 


One of the ancients has observed, that th^ bur- 
den of government is increa(?ed upon princes by 
the virtues of their immediate predecessors. It 
is, indeed, always dangerous to be placed in a 
state of unavoidable comparison with excellence, 
and the danger is still "renter when that excellence 
is consecrated by death ; when ey vy and interest 
cease to act against it, and tjiose j) ass ions 'by 
which it was at first vilifiecf and opposed, now 
stand in its defence, and turn their vehemence 
against *lionest emulation. 

lie that succeeds a celebrated writer, has the 
same difficulties to encounter; he stanfls unj:ler 
the shade of exalted merit, and is* hindered 
from rising to \|is natural height, by th e i]ji tcj«:-cp- 
tion of those bean^g which should invigorate and 
(|uicken him. He applies to that attention which 
is already engaged, and unAvilliag to be drawn 
ofi* from certain satisfaction ; or perhaps to art 
attention already* wearied, and not to bf^^ecalled 
to the same object. 

One of the old poets congratulates himself' that 

D D 2 
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he has the untrodden regions of Parnassus be- 
fore him, that his garlan’d will be gathered from 
plantations which no writer had yet culled. But 
the imit&tor treads a beaten walk, and with all 
his a'iligencc: can only hope to find a few flowers 
or branches untouched li'y his predecessor, the 
refuse of contempt, or the omissions of negligence. 
The Macedonian conqueror, when he was once 
invited to hear a man that sung like a nightingale, 
re'plied with contempt, ‘“that he had heard the 
nightingale herself;” and the same treatment 
must every man expect, wliosc praise is, that he 
imitates another. 

Yet, in the midst of these discouraging re- 
flections, 1 am about to offer to my reader some 
observations upon “ Paradise Lost,” and hope, 
that, however I may fall below the illustrious 
writer who has so long dictated to the common 
wealth of learning, my attempt may not be wholly 
useless. There it re, in every age, new errors to 
be rectified, and new prejudices to be opposed. 
False taste is alw'ays busy to mislead those that 
are entering upon the regions of learning; and 
the traveller, uncertain of his way, and forsaken 
by th6 sviti, will be pleased to see a fainter orb 
arise on the horizon, that may rescue him from 
totaled grkness, though with weak and borrowed 
lustre. 

Addison, though he has considered this poem 
under most of the general topics of criticism, 
lias barely touched upon the versification ; not 
probably because he thought the art of numbers 
unwg^thy of his notice, for he knew with what 
minute attention the ancient critics considered 
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the disposition of syllables, and •had •himself^ 
given hopes of some metrical observations upon 
the great Homan poei ; but bping the first who 
undertook to display .the beauties, ^nd jtoin^ out 
the defects of Milton, he hatl many objoc^fs at 
once before him, and plissed w illingly over those 
which were most barren of ideas, and required 
labour rather than genius. 

Yet versification, or tlie art of modulating his 
numbers, is indispefi^tfbly necessary to a poet. 
Every other power by which the understanding 
is enlightened, or the inyigination enchanted, 
may be exercised in pi»ose. But the podt ha*? 
this peculiar superiority, tlPat to all the powers 
which the perfection of every other composition 
can require, he adds the faculty of joining music 
with reason, and of acting at once upon the senses 
and the passions. I suppose there are -iew w'lft> 
do not feel themselves touched J)y poetical me-* 
lody, and who will not confess tfiat they are rtTOTO' 
or less moved by the same thoughts, as they are 
conveyed by different sounds, and inore affected 
by the same words in one order than in another. 
The perception of harmony is indeed conferred 
upon men in degrees very unequal ; ^ut*there 
are none who do not perceive it, or toVkom 
regular series of proportionate sound^cjijcnot 
give delight. ^ 

In treating on the versification of Milton I am 
desirous to be generally uuders^ood, and shall 
therefore studiously decline the dialeet of gram-* 
inarians; though; indeed, it is alw»ays,^difficult, 
and sometimes scarcely possible, to deliv^ the 
precepts of an art, without the terms by v^iich 
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the peculiar ide'hs of that art arc expressed, and 
which had not been invented hut because the 
language already in use. wgs insufficient. If, 
ther.cfoi-'e, 1,*' shall sometimes seem obscure, it 
may" be' imjjuted to this voluntary interdiction, 
and to a desire of avoidiitg that offence which is 
always given by unusual w'ords. 

The heroic measure of the English language 
may be properly considered as ])urc or mixed. 
It is ])ur,c when the abdbnt rests upon every 
second syllabic through the whole line. 

i 

t ' 

• Courage unetTtain dangerr^ may abate, 
liut who eaa bear th’ ajjprbach of certain fate r Drydex. 


Merc Lf)ve his golden shafts employs, here lights 
Mis constant Iaiii[», and ^Yaves his pur])le wings. 

Reigns here, and levels ; not in the bought smile 

Ol’ harlots loveless, joyless, lui'^ndi'ar'd. Milton. 


T'he accent may be* observed, in the second line 
of Drydcn, and the second and fourth of Milton, 
to repose upon every second syllable. 

The repetition of this sound or percussion at 
e<jnaf tipjes, is the most complete harmony of 
which a‘ single verse is capable, and should there- 
foraj^.tt exactly kept in distichs, and generally in 
the last'^ine of a ])aragrapl]. that the ear may 
rest without any sense of imperfection. 

But, to preserve the scries of sounds untrans- 
jposed in a. long composition, is not only very 
difficult, , but tiresonie and disgusting ; for we 
are jfSow wearied with the perpetual recur- 
rence of the same cadence. Necessity has there- 
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lore enforf;ed the mixed measure/ in whieh some 
variation of the accents te allowed : this, though 
it always injures thg harmony of the line, consi- 
dered by itself, yet .compensates 'the doss by 
relieving us from the continual tymnny gl^the 
same sound, and makes us more sensible of the 
harmony of the pure measure. 

Of these mixed numbers every poet affords 
us innumerable instances, and Milten seldom has 
two pure lines togethbi*, as will appear if any of 
his paragraphs be read witl^ attention merely to 
the music. 


Thus at thc'lr shady lodge arriv’J both stood, 

Both turn’d, and under open sky ador’d 

The (iod that made both sky, air, earth, and hcav’n, 

Which they beheld ; the moon’s resplendent globe, 

And starry jwlo : thou also mad' si tho nitjhi, 

IMaker onmipotcnt ! Jind fhou the day. 

Which wo, in our apjKhnted work oinplfiy’d. 

Have finish’d, happy in our mut^l iV*Ip, 

And mutual Ioj'p, the crown of all our bliss 
CVdain'd by tliee ; and this delicious place. 

For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrojrp’d falls to the grouiul ; 

But thou hast promis'd from us two a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodnogj^ infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seeljp as now, thy^gift of sleep. 

In this passage it will be aj; first observed, 
that all the lines are not equally harmonious, and 
upon a nearer examination it will he fqund that 
only the fifth and ninth lines are regufuy and 
the rest are more or less licentious with resp^t to 
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the accent. ,In some the accent is equally upon 
two syllables together, 'and in both strong. As 

T'ms at t'hcir shady lodge arriv’d hof/i stood, 

* ^ and under open sky ador’d 

The God that made both sLy> air, mrthy and heav’n. 

<* 

In others the accent is equally upon two syllables, 
but upon both weak. 


To hll the earth, wll’o shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite^ l)()th when we wake, 
ylnd ii'/ifm wc seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 


In the first pair of syllables the accent may 
deviate from the rigour of exactness, without any 
unpleasing diminution of harmony, as nuvy be 
observed in the lines already cited, and more 
remarkably in this, 

• Thou also inad’st the night, 

Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 

But, excepting in the first pair of syllables, 
which may be considered as arbitrary, a poet who, 
not having the invention or knowledge of Milton, 
has more heed to allure his audience by musical 
cad©::%c«i- . should seldom suffer more than one 
aberration from the rule in ai:y single verse. 

There are two lines in this passage more re- 
markably unhaimoiiious: 

-*< This delicious place, 

J^y'or us too large ; where thy abundance vvants 
Partakers, and uncropp'd falk to the ground. 
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Here tlic l\iird pair o*f syllaldes ifi tJie fiftt, and 
fourth ])air in the second ♦erse, have their accents 
retropfradc or inverted.; the lirfjt syllable being 
strong or acute, and the second Mveak. 
detriment which the measure sufliws *this 
inversion of the accent, is sometimes less per- 
ceptil)le, when the verses are carried one into 
another, but is remarkably striking in this place, 
where the vicious verse concludes a jjeriod, and 
is yet more offensive ill rhyme, when we,regularly 
attend to the flow of every single line. This will 
ap])ear by reading a couplet in which Cowley, an 
author not sufliciently studious of harmony; has 
committed the same fault — 


his harmless life 

Does with substantial ble.ssodnt's.s abound, 
And the soft wings of peacji* caret' him round. 


In these the law of metre is very .grossly yiohfCSTTT 
by mingling combinations of sound directly oji- 
posite to each other, as Milton expresses in his 
sonnet, by commilt 'nig tihori and long, and setting 
one part of the measure at variance vyith the rest. 
The ancients, who had a language more;.caJ)able 
of variety than ours, had two kinds of v<?rse, the. 
Iambic, consisting of short and long syll^iles 
alternately, from \^hich our heroic measure is 
derived, and the Trochaic, consisting in a like 
alteration of long and short. These were con- 
sidered as apposites, and conveyed tlie contrary’ 
images of speed amd slowness ; to confound them, 
therefore, as in these lines, is to deviate fro^g^^the 
established practice. But where the senses are 
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to judi^'e, aut^iority is not necessary, -the ear is 
sidiicieut to detect dissttuance, nor should I ha\ e 
soiiftht auxiliaries on such an occasion a.<raiust 
any naidc hid tlial of iVIilton. 

11 A nr n 1. 1; a. 


A ClllTinSlM ON MILTON S 
VERSIFICATION. 


/ {nhu/is (iDiiiunn v<‘n^<n'ts fto),rsf/ . 

Judohjt, fjfuvi'tfttffur Mtififs sjj/v/fiIor>s 
f 'J snio jKunivrv cnnif, ct haiKtVc /tn/iuini frn'iifh / , 
f (>ihii ‘itKK’oro /o(’o. nn'itu rotc.lcnf, 

I'J vcrsiniur fidhur titfro jictu t raha I . 

1 1 >1 li 

f*ut he that liatli a cuiioti" piece th'-ititiM, 

Wlit'ri he ht'iiiti'^ mii't tal\r acci'><)i’^ iiiiiid, 

S'even and liont'.-l ; and \V)n'F woids appiai 
Toti litidt aiid triv.al, ur I(k» weak to hear 
d )ic wciL'ht\ 'CiWi*, 1,01 woitli tin* tcadch- care, 

SLuk(' olT; iho' "tahhoin. they arc htiitli u> nn>\v\ 

And thn' wt' lanc\, thauly tlu>’ we jovta ( uLtau 


•TnnuK is no reputation for "cuius,” says Quin- 
tiliari, “ to he ^^ained hy nvritin" on tilings, which, 
however necessary, have little s])lendour or show, 
/riie height of a building attracts the eye, but tlie 
fouujliitions lie without regard. ,Yet since there 
is not any way to the tojr of science, but from 
the lowest jrarts, I shall think nothing uncon- 
nected with the art of oratory, which he that 
'wants cannot be an orator.” 

(anuirnied and animated by this illustrious 
])rec,#jiteut, 1 shall continue my inquiries into 
Milton’s art of versilication. Since, however 
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jniiiute the emjiloyjifent may appeai;, of jwialysing 
lines into syllables, and ^Ahatevel• ridienle may be, 
incurred by a solemn , deliberation ni)on accents 
and pauses, it is cert:,iin that without this petty 
knowledge no man can be a poet ; iwid t*!n'.tTrom 
the ])roper disposition of single sounds results 
that harmony that adds* force to reason, and gives 
grace to sublimity ; that shackles attention, and 
governs passions. . • *■ 

That vcr>>e may bc**nielodious and ]>leasing, it 
is necessary, not only that the words be so ranged 
as that the ac<*ent muy faU (.»i its pro[)er jdace, 
but that the syllables tlu'inselves be so chosen sjs 
to (low smootlily into one aiM)ther. This is to be 
eifected by a proportionate mixture of vowels 
and consonants, and by tem])ering the mute con- 
sonants with licpiids and semivowels. "I’l'.e He- 
brew grammarians have^observed, that, jt is ii«- 
])ossible to ])ronounde two consonants without 
the intervention of a vowel, py without 
emission of the breath betwedt one and flie other; 
this is longer and more perceptible, as tlie sounds 
of the consonants are less harmonically conjoin- 
ed, and, by conse(|uence, the flow of the verse is 
longer interruj)ted. 

It is pronounced by Drydcn, that. a line o| 
monosyllables is almost always harsh. Tliis, with 
regard to our* language, is evidently true, not 
because monosyllaitles canmtt comj)ose harmony, 
but because our monosyllables, being of Teuto- 
nic origin, or formed by contraction, commonly 
begin and end with consonants, as, 

Every lower faculty 

Ofsensp, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, taste. 

E E 
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The difFerejice of harmony' arising principally 
'from the collocation oft vowels and consonants, 
will be sufficiently conceiv;ed by attending to the 
following passages : 

Immortal Amarnnf — there grows 

And flow’rs aloft, shading fne fount of life. 

And where the river of bliss through midst of hoavhi 
Ridh o*er Elysian Jlow'rs her amber stream ! 

With these that never fade* i\}c spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks inwreatlid with beams. 

The same comparison that I propose to be 
made between the fourth and sixth verses of this 
passage, may be repeated between the last lines 
of the following quotations : 

Under foot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broider^d the ground^ more cohur'd than with stone 
Of costliest cuiblem. 

Here in close recess 

With flowers, garlands, and sweet smelling herbs, 

E8i)oused Eve first deck’d her nuptial bed ; 

And heavenly choirs the hymenean sung. 


Milton,. whose ear had been accustomed, not 
only to the music of the ancient tongues, which, 
however * itiated by our pronunciation, excel all 
that are now in use, but ttf the softness of the 
Italian, the most mellifluous of all modern poetry, 
seems fully convinced of the unfitness of our 
language for smooth versification, and is therefore 
please^ .*”ith an opportunity of calling in a softer 
wort; to his assistance : for this reason, and I 
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believe fo^; this only, he sometimtes»indu%es him 
self in a long series of proper names, and intro 
duees them where .they add little but music tc 
his poem. 


The 1 iclitr seat 

Of Atabahpa, and yet uRspoil'd 
(Juiana, whose gieat city Gci ion’s sons 
Call El Dorado. 

The moon —The Tfis^an artist views 
At tveuing, liom the top of Fesole, 

Oi in Valdarno, to di'sery new l^iids. 

He has indeed been mpre attentive to Ms 
syllables than to his accents, and does not often 
offend by collisions of consonants or openings 
of vowels upon each other, at least not more 
often than other writers who have had less im 
j)ortant or complicated "Subjects to takfe'off* th2h 
care from the cadence of their lines. 

The great peculiarity of Miltbn’s versification 
compared with that of later poets, is the elision 
of one A’owel before another, or the suppressior 
of the last syllable of a w'ord- ending with a 
vowel, when a vowel begins the foHowing^word. 
As — 


— Knowledge 

Oppresses else w^h surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 

This licence, though now disused in Engli^ 
poetry, was practised by orur old waiters, and if 
allowed in many other languages anCl'^nt anc 
modern, and therefore the critics on “Paladisc 
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Lost” li‘ave, -without much deliberation, com- 
*^mended Milton for cdntinuing it. But one 
language cannot communicate its rules to an- 
other. We h'hve already tried and rejected the 
hexameter of the ancients, the double close of 
the Italians, and the Alexandrine of the French ; 
and the elision of vowels, however graceful it 
may seem to other nations, may be very unsuit- 
able to the geiiius of the English tongue. 

There is, reason to believe that we have negli- 
gently lost part of oil’’ vowels, and that the silent 
c, which our ancestors adtled to most of our 
irmnoSyllables, was once \^ocal. By this detruii- 
cation of our syllables, our language is over- 
stocked with consonants, and it is more neces- 
sary to add vowels to the beginning of words, 
than to cut them off from the end. 

Milton therefore seems to_ have somewhat mis- 
taken the nature of our language, of which the 
chief defect is ruggedness and asperity, and has 
left our bai'sh cadences yet harsher. But his 
elisions are not all equally to be censured ; in 
some syllables they may be allowed, and perhaps 
in a few may be safely imitated. The abscis- 
sion of a vowel is undoubtedly vicious when it 
strongly sounded, and makes, with its asso- 
ciate.^consonant, a full and audible, syllable. 

T • 

What he gives. 

Spiritual, may to purest spirits be found. 

No ingrateful Vood, and food alike these pure 
1 ntelligential substancea require. 

^ ’huits, Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here ow/y,4nd of delicious taste. 
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— % Evening now approach'd. 

For we have also our evening and om; morn. 

Of guests makes them slaves,® 

Inhospitai/y, and kills their infant males. 

And vital Vir/we infus'ti, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mass. 

God made thee of choi(^e his own, aitd his own 
To serve him. 

1 believe every reader will agree, that in all 
these passages, though ntit* equally iu ay, the 
music is injured, and in some the meaning ob- 
scured. There are other lines in which the 
vowel is cut off, but it is so faintly pronounced 
in common speech, that the loss of it in poetry 
is scarcely perceived; and therefore such compli- 
ance with the measui^ may be allowed.* 

Nature breeds 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things 
Al)oniina6/p, inuttera&/e; and worse 
Tfian fables yet have feign'd 

From the shore 

They view^'d the vast iinracnsura&/e abyss, 

ImpenetraZ>/c', impal’d with circling fire. 

To none conflnunica&^e in earth or heav’n. 

Yet even these contractions increase the 
roughness of a language too rough already ; and 
though in long poems they, be sometimes suffer- 
ed, it never can be faulty to forbear them. 

Milton frequently uses in his poems the i.jyer- 
metrical or redundant line of eleven syllables. 

E £ 2 
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Thus it shall befal 

Him who to worth in w(?man over-trusti«^ 

Lets her will rule 

I ^Iso eriM in over-much atimiiiwf/. 

Verses of this kind 'occur almost in every 
page ; but though they are not unpleasing or dis- 
sonant, they ought not to be admitted into heroic 
poetry, since the narrow limits of our language 
allow us no other distinction of epic and tragic 
measures, than is afforded by the liberty of 
changing at will the terminations of the dramatic 
lines, and bringing them by that relaxation of 
metrical rigour nearer to prose. 

Ramblku. 


THE DANGERS OF IMITATION. 


0 imitator es, servim ppcua ! Hor. 

Awiy, ye imitators, servile herd ! 

Elpiiinston. 

I HAVE„been informed by a letter from one of 
the universities, that among the youth from 
whom the next swarm of reasoners is to learn 
philosophy, and. the next flight of beauties to 
hear elegies and sonpets, there are many, who, 
instead cf endeavouring, by books and medita- 
tion.fcoform their own opinions, content them- 
selves with the secondary knowledge, which a 
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convenient bench in a coffee-house* can supply ;• 
and without any examination or distinction, a'dopt" 
the criticisms and remarks, which hg^ppep to drop 
from those who have'risen, by merit or. foiyfcuue, 
to reputation and autlijarity. 

These humble retailere of knowledge my corres- 
pondent stigmatizes with the name of Echoes ; 
and seems desirous that they should be madq^ 
ashamed of lazy suJjnjlssion, and animated to 
attempts after new discoveries, and onginal sen- 
timents. 

It is very natural for j*oung men to be.vehe- 
ment, acrimonious, and se^^ere. For as they 
seldom comprehend at once all the consequences 
of a position, or perceive the difficulties by 
which cooler and more experienced reasoners 
are restrained from confidence, they form their 
conclusions with gseaf precipitance." Seeing 
nothing that can darken or embjfrrass the ques- 
tion, they expect to find their tfwn opinion uni- 
versally prevalent, and are inclined to impute 
uncertainty and hesitation to want of honesty, 
rather than of knowledge. I may, perhaps, 
therefore, be reproached by my lively correspon- 
dent, when it shall be found, that I ••have* no 
inclination to persecute these collectors of fof- 
tuitoug knowledge with the severity required : 
yet, as I am now too old to.be much pained by 
hasty censure, I shall not be afraid of taking 
into protection those whom I think condemned 
without a sufficient knowledge of thbir cause. 

He that adopts the sentiments of ..another, 
whom he has reason to believe wiser than hlngiself, 
ig only to be blamed when he claims the honours 
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< which are ndt due but Jo the author, and endea- 
vours to deceive tlie world into praise and vene- 
ration ; for, to learn, is the proper business of 
youth ; and v.'hether we increase our knowledge 
by books or by conversation, we are equally in- 
debted to foreign assistance. 

The greater part of students are not born with 
abilities to construct systems, or advance know- 
ledge ; nor can have any Jiope beyond that of 
becoming- intelligent hearers in the schools of 
art, of being able to comprehend what others 
discover, and to renrember what others teacli. 
Even those to whom Providence hath allotted 
greater strength of understanding, can expect 
only to improve a single science. In every other 
part of learning, they must be content to follow 
opinions, which they are not able to examine ; 
and, even' in that which they claim as peculiarly 
their own, can Sfildom add more than some small 
partTSie of knowlvdgc to the hereditary stock de- 
volved to them from ancient times, the collective 
labour of a thousand intellects. 

In science, which, being fixed and limited, ad- 
mits of no other variety than such as arises from 
new' inetljods of distribution, or new arts of illus- 
tration, ihe necessity of following the traces of 
our predecessors is indisputably! evident; but 
there appears no reason why imagination should 
be subject to the same restraint. It might be 
conceived, that bf those who profess to forsake 
the narrow paths of truth, every one may deviate 
towards fdiflferent point, since, though rectitude 
is untfbrm and fixed, obliquity may be infinitely 
diversified. The roads of science are narrow, sp 
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that they vjho travel them, must feither fallow or 
meet one another ; but in ihe boundless regions of 
possibility, which fic,tion claims for her dominion, 
there are surely a thousand recesses* unemployed, 
a thousand flowers unplucked, a thousantl .foun- 
tains unexhausted, conlj)ination» of imagery yet 
unobserved, and races of ideal inhabitants not 
hitherto described. 

Yet, whatever hope may persuade, or reason 
evince, experience cali boast of very few addi- 
tions to ancient fable. The, wars of Troy, and 
the travels of Ulysses, h^vo furnished almost 
all succeeding poets wildi incidents, characters^ 
and sentiments. The Romans are confessed to 
have attempted little more than to display in 
their own tongue the inventions of the Greeks. 
There is, in all their writings, such a perpetual 
recurrence of allusions tp the tales of thje fabi»- 
lous age, that they rhust be cortfessed often to 
want that power of giving pleasure which uDv^el- 
ty supplies ; nor can we wonder that the’y excell- 
ed so much in the graces of diction, when we 
consider how rarely they were employed in 
search of new thoughts. , 

The warmest admirers of the great Mabtuan 
poet can extol him for little more than..t4ie» slciH 
with which he has, by making his hero both a 
traveller and a *wayior, united the beauties of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey in one composition ; 
yet his judgment was perhaps sometimes over- 
borne by his avarice of the Homeric treasures 
and for fear of suffering a s'parkling.orn^ament to 
be lost, he has inserted it where it cannot shine 
with its original splendour. 
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When Ulyssbs visited the infernal ^regions, he 
found, among the hero<is that perished at Troy, 
his competitor ,Aj ax, who^ when the arms of 
Acl;iilles w^re adjudged to Ulysses, died by his 
owii hand, m the madness of disappointment. He 
still appeared to resent, ^iis on earth, his loss and 
disgrace. Ulysses endeavoured to pacify him with 
praises and submission ; but Ajax walked away 
’ without reply. This passage has always been con- 
sidered a§ eminently beaiitiful ; because Ajax, the 
haughty chief, the unlettered soldier, of unshaken 
courage,of immovoabje constancy, but without the 
power of recommending his own virtues by elo- 
quence, or enforcing his assertions by any other ar- 
gument than the sword, had no way of making his 
anger known but by gloomy sullenncss and dumb 
ferocity. His hatred of a man whom he conceived 
to have.defeated him only by volubility of tongue, 

’ was therefore naturally shown by silence, more 
contemptuous apd piercing than any words that 
so rude an orator cbuld have found, and by which 
he gave his enemy no opportunity of exerting 
the only power in which he was superiof. 

When iEneas is sent by Virgil to the shades, 
he nreets Dido, the queen of Carthage, whom his 
jjerfidy ^ie.d hurried to the grave ; he accosts her 
with_ tenderness and excuses ; but the lady turns 
away like Ajax in mute disdain. * She turns away 
like Ajax ; but sh6 resembles him in none of 
those qualities ^hich give either dignity or pro- 
4wiety to silence. She might, without any de- 
parture from the tdnour of her conduct, have 
burst ■••out, like other injured women, into cla- 
mofiT, reproach, and denunciation ; but Virgil had 
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Iiis imagination full (Jf Ajax, and th^refoi*^ could 
not prevail *on himself to^teach Dido any other 
mode of resentment. 

If Virgil could be thus seduced by imitation, 
there will be little hope that commod,wdt« sJnSuld 
escape ; and accoi’dingly we find that, besides the 
universal and acknowledged practice of copying 
the ancients, there has prevailed in every age a 
particular species of ficjtion. At one time, all, 
truth was conveyed •in allegory ; at another, 
nothing was seen but in a vision ; at one period, 
all the poets followed sheep* and every event 
produced a pastoral; at another, they busied 
themselyes wholly in giving directions to a pain- 
ter. 

It is indeed easy to conceive why any fashion 
should become popular, by which idleness is fa- 
voured, and imbecility assisted ; but surely np 
man of genius can much applaud himself for 
repeating a tale with which the audience is alrea- 
dy tired, and which could bring no honour to any 
but its inventor. 

There* are, I think, two schemes of writing, on 
which the laborious wits of the present time em- 
ploy their faculties. One is the adaptation of 
sense to all the rhymes which our langtjage Can 
supply to some words that makes the burden of 
the stanza ; buf this, as it has been only used in 
a kind of amorous’burlesque, can scarcely be 
censured with much acrimony. The other is the 
imitation of Spenser, which, by flie influence of 
some men of learning and genius, seems likely to 
gain upon the age, and therefore deserves to be 
more attentively considered. 
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To ifiiitate tbe fictions and sentiments of Spen- 
ser can incur no repro£^ch, for allegory is perhaps 
one of the most pleasing vehicles of instruction. 
But I am very far from extending the same res- 
pect. to Jiis fiction or his stanza. Ilis style was 
in his own time allowed to be vicious, so darkened 
with old words and peculiarities of phrase, and 
so remote from common use, that Johnson boldly 
pronounces him to have written no leingnage. His 
stanza is at once difficult ,and unpleasing ; tire- 
some to the ear by its uniformity, and to the at- 
tention by its length. It was at first formed in 
imitq.tion of the Italian poets, without due regard 
to the genius of qnr language. The Italians 
have little variety of termination, and were forced 
to contrive such a stanza as might admit the 
greatest number of similar rhymes; but our words 
^nd with so much diversity, that it is seldom 
convenient for us to bring more than two of the 
same sound together. If it be justly observed 
by Milton, that rhyme obliges poets to express 
their thoughts in improper terms, these impro- 
prieties must always be multiplied, as the dif- 
ficulty of rhyme is increased by long concate- 
natiojis. 

The unitators of Spenser are indeed not very 
“rigid censors of themselves, for they seem to 
conclude that, when they have disfigured their 
lines with a few obsolete syllables, they have 
accomplished their design, without considering 
that they ought not only to admit old words, 
"but to avoid new. .The laws^ of imitation are 
broken by every word introduced since the 
tim,p of Spenser,; as the character of Hector is 
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violated by quoting Aristotle in the play. It, 
■would indeed be difficult*to exclude from a long 
poem all modern phrases, though it is easy to 
sprinkle it with gleanings of antiquity. Perjjaps, 
however, the style of Spenser mi^ht long, 
labour be justly copied\ but life* is surely given 
us for higher purposes than to gather what our 
ancestors have wisely thrown away, and to learn^ 
what is of no value, but* because it’ has been for- 
gotten. 

Rambler. 


A CRITICISM ON THE ENGLISH 
HISTORIANS. 


Nescio qua natale solu^i dstlcedine cunctos 

jDucit. Ovid. 

By secret charms our native land^attiWrts. 


Nothing is more subject to mistake and disap- 
pointment than anticipated judgment concerning 
the easiness or difficulty of any undertaking, 
whether we form our opinion from the perform- 
ances of others, or from abstracted contfeihplatiorf 
of the thing to be attempted. 

Whatever is donq skilfully appears to be done 
with ease ; and art, when it is once matured to 
habit, vanishes from observation. • We are there- 
fore, more powerfully excited to emulation, by^ 
those who have attained the highest degree of 
excellence, and whom we can therefore with least 
reason hope to equal. 
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In adjusting the probability of suecess by a 
• previous consideration" of the undertaking, we 
are equally in danger of deceiving ourselves. It 
is never easy, nor often possible, to comprise the 
series of‘ any process wnth all its circumstances, 
incidents, and variations, in a sj^eculative scheme. 
Experience soon shows us the tortuosities of ima- 
aginary rectitude, the complications of simpli- 
‘ city, and the asperities of smoothness. Sudden 
dillicultieG often start up* ffom the ambushes of 
art, stop the career of activity, repress gaiety of 
confidence, and, wher we imagine ourselves al- 
most at the end of our labours, drive us back to 
new plans and different measures. 

There are many things which we every day 
see others unable to perform, and perhaps have 
even ourselves miscarried in attempting ; and 
/et can hardly allow to ])e difficult ; nor can we 
forbear to woif.der afresh "at every new failure, 
or to prqmise ecrtainty of success to our next 
essay ; but when we try, the same hindrances 
recur, the same inability is perceived, and the 
vexation of disappointment must again be suf- 
fered. 

•Of the various kinds of speaking or writing, 
•which ^I've necessity, or promote pleasure, none 
appears so artless or easy as sijnple narration ; 
for what should make him that knows th^ whole 
order and progress of an affair unable to relate 
it? Yet we hourly find such as endeavour to en- 
'tertain or* instruct us by recitals, clouding the 
facts which -they intend to illustrate, and losing 
themselves and their auditors in wilds and mazes, 
in aigression and confusion. When we have 
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congratulj^ted oursetves upon a ifeA\ opportunity 
of inquiry, and new means of information, it 
often happens that,,without desjigning either de- 
ceit or concealment,, without ignorance o^ the 
fact, or unwillingness to disclose itj the vdlator 
fills the ear with empty* ^sounds, and harasses the 
attention with fruitless impatience, and disturbs 
the imagination by a tumult of events, without 
order of time, or train of consequence. 

It is natural to bdi{?ve, upon the sapae princi- 
ple, that no writer has a mor/2 easy task than the 
historian. The philosopher ‘has the • w’orks of 
omniscience to examine*; and is therefoi'fe en- 
gaged in disquisitions, to \\*lrich finite intellects 
are utterly unequal. The poet trusts to his in- 
vention, and is not only in danger of those incon- 
sistencies, to which every one is exposed by 
departure from truth ; .but may be censured, as 
well for deficiencies of matter, as for irregularity 
of disposition, or impropriety of .©rnament.,- But 
the happy historian has no otlier labour than of 
gathering what tradition pours down before him, 
or records treasure for his use. He has only the 
actions and designs of men like hinjself to con- 
ceive and to relate ; he is not to form, but *coj)y 
characters, and therefore is not blamed*for tha 
inconsistency of statesmen, the injustice of ty- 
rants, cfr the cowarc^ice of commanders. The dif- 
ficulty of making variety cohsistent, or uniting 
probability with surprise, needs ^ot to disturb 
him ; the manners and actions of his .personages* 
are already fixed ? his matefials are provided and 
put into his hands, and he is at leisure to employ 
all his powers in arranging and displaying thtm. 
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Yet, even jvith these advitntages, vfry few in 
*any age have been able^ to raise themselves to 
reputation by writing histories ; and among the 
innumerable authors, who fill every nation with 
accounts of their ancestors, or undertake to trans- 
■mit to futurity the events of their own time, the 
greater part, when fashion and novelty have 
ceased to recommend them, are of no other use 
‘than chronological memorials, wdiich necessity 
may sometimes require to be consulted, but 
which fright away curiosity, and disgust de- 
licacy. « 

Itrs observed, that a)ur nation, which has 
produced so many« authors eminent for almost 
every other species of literary excellence, has 
been hitherto remarkably barren of historical 
genius; and, so far has this defect raised preju- 
dfces against us, that some have doubted whe- 
ther an Englishman can stop at that mediocrity 
of style, or confine his mind to that even tenor 
of imagination, which narrative requires. 

They who can believe that nature has so capri- 
ciously distributed understanding, hav5 surely 
no claim to the honour of serious confutation. 
The inhabitants of the same country have 'op- 
posite Qbaracters in different ages ; the preva- 
lence or neglect of any particular study can pro- 
ceed only from the accidental influence of some 
temporary cause ; ahd if we have failed in history, 
we can have failed only because history has not 
Jiitherto been diligently cultivated. 

, Btft how is it evident, that we have not his- 
torians among us, whom we may venture to place 
in comparison with any that the neighbouring 
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nations caji produce? The attetnpl of*Raleigb^ 
is deservedly celebrated# for tl\e labour of his , 
researches, and the, elegance of his style ; but 
he has endeavoured to exert his ju’dgment more 
than his genius; to select facts, rather than adorn 
them ; and has produced an historical disserta- 
tion, but seldom risen to the majesty of history. 

The works of Clarendon deserve more regard. 
Ilis diction is indeed noither exact in itself, nor’ 
suited to the purpos6 oY history. It the effu- 
sion of a mind crowded with ideas, and desirous 
of imparting them ; and therefore always accumu- 
lating words, and involving one clause amt sen- 
tence in another. But therd’is in his negligence 
a rude, inartificial majesty, which, without the 
nicety of laboured elegance, swells the mind by 
its plenitude and diffusion. Ilis narration is not 
porha])s sutKciently rapid, being stopped* too fr6- 
quently by particularities, whicji, though they 
might strike the author who wa.? present at the 
transactions, will not equally detain the attention 
of posterity. But his ignorance or carelessness 
of the art of writing is amply compensated by his 
knowledge of nature and of policy > the wisdom 
of his maxims, the justness of his reasoiijng, and 
the variety, distinctness, and strength of hiS 
characters. , 

But “none of our, writers can, in my opinion, 
justly contest the superiority of Knolles, who, 
in his history of the Turks, has displayed all the 
excellencies that narration can admits His styled 
though somewhat obscured by time, and some- 
times vitiated by false wit, is pure, nervous, ele- 
vated, and clear. A wonderful multiplicity of 
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events is so jirtfully arranged, and so. distinctly 
explained, that each facilitates the knowledge of 
the next. Whether a new personage is intro- 
duced, the r^'ader is prepa;red by his character 
for tiio Actions ; when a nation is first attacked, 
or city besieged‘, he is made acquainted with its 
history or situation ; so that a great part of the 
world is brought into view. The descriptions 
*of this author are without minuteness, and the 
dieressiops without ostentation. Collateral events 
are so artfully wo.ven into the contexture of 
his principal story, .that .they cannot he dis- 
ioined without leaving <4t lacerated and broken. 
There is nothing tifcgid in his dignity, nor super- 
fluous in his copiousness. Ilis orations only, 
which he feigns, like the ancient historians, to 
have been pronounced on remarkable occasions, 
a4 tedious and languid; and since they are 
merely the voluntary sports of imagination, prove 
Viow much the*-most judicious and skilful may 
be mistaken, in the estimate of their own powers. 

Nothing could have sunk this author in ob- 
ucurity but the remoteness and barbarity of the 
nLnle whose story he relates. It seldom happens, 
all 'circumstances concur to happiness or 
fame The nation which produced this great 
Sorian, has the grief of seeing his genius em- 
Soved upon a foreign and uninteresting subject ; 
fml that writer, who might have secured perpe- 
tuity to his nan?.e, by a history of his own coun- 
ITy Ls exposed himself to the danger of oblivion, 
bv recounting enterprises and revolutions, of 
which none desire to be informed. 


Rambler. 



THE FOLLY OF COWARjfilCE AJ^D 
INACTIVITY. 


NunCt 0 ntinCf Dmlak, dirif, 

Mnferiam, qua sis ingaiiosus habes, 

Possidfd m terras, ev pu^sidei mpinra, Minos : 

Nec tel Ins nostra*, nec pntet undafngcs. 

Rest at iter ado: ca*lo tentahwiAS ire. 

J)a veniam capto, Jupiter oMe',*meo, Ovid. 

Now, Dii'dalus, behold, by fatCijissign’d, 

A ta^k proportion’d to thy mighty mind! 

UnconquorM bars on eartli and .«ea withstand; 

Thine, M inos, is the main, and thine the land. 

The skies arc open— let us try the skies : 

Forgive, great Jove, the daring enterprise. 


Moralists, like other writers, instead of casting 
their eyes abroad in the living world, and endea- 
vouring to form maxims of practice and new hints 
of theory, content their curiosity with that se- 
condary knowledge which books afford, and think 
themselves entitled to reverence by a new ar- 
rangement of an ancient system, or new,.ilius^ra- 
tion of established principles. The ^sage pre^- 
cepts of the first instructors of the world are 
transmitted from age to age with little variation, 
and echoed from one autlior to another, not 
perhaps without some loss of th^ir original force 
at every repercussion. 

I know not whether any other reason than this 
idleness of imitation can be assigned for that 
uniform and constant partiality, by which sbme 
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.vices have hitherto escaped censure,# and some 
'virtues wanted recomntendation ; nor can I dis- 
cover why else we have been warned only against 
part'pf our enemies, while the rest have been 
suffered 'to ^teal upon us without notice; why 
the heart has on* one side been doubly fortified, 
and laid open on the other to the incursions of 
error, and the ravages of vice. 

Among the ‘favourite topics of moral declama- 
tion, maybe numbered t'he* miscarriages of im- 
prudent boldness, a^nd the folly of attempts 
beyond our j)Ower.'^ livery page of every ])hiIo- 
sbpher is crowded witlf examjdes of temerity 
that sunk under burdens which she laid upon 
herself, and called out enemies to battle by whom 
she was destroyed. 

Their remarks are too just to be disputed, and 
tdo salutary to be rejected;, but there is likewise 
some danger lest timorous prudence should be 
inculcated, till C&ur/ige and enterprise are wholly 
repressed, and the mind congealed in perpetual 
inactivity by the fatal influence of f(;igorific 
wisdom. 

Every man should, indeed, carefully compare 
his.force.'with his undertaking; for though we 
cfught nbf to live only for our own sakes, and 
though therefore danger or difficylty should not 
be avoided merely because we may expose our- 
selves ^o misery or disgrace ; yet it may be justly 
required of us, not to throw away our lives upon 
fhadequate and hopeless designs, since we might, 
by a just estimate of our abilities, become more 
useful to mankind. 

T^ere is an irrational contempt of danger. 
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which approaches nearly to the folly, if not guilt, 
of suicide ; there is a ridiculous perseverance in 
impracticable schemes, which is justly punished 
with ignominy and reproach. But? in the wide 
regions of probability, which are' the .proper 
province of prudence' and election, there is al- 
Avays room to deviate on either side of rectitude 
without rushing against apparent absurdity ; and, 
according to the inclinations of nature, or the 
impressions of prece^it; the daring and the cau- 
tious may move in different directions without 
touching upon rashness or cowardice. * 

That there is a niid(Ue path Avhich it is every 
man’s duty to find, and to keep, is unanimously 
confessed : but it is likewise acknowledged that 
this middle path is so narrow, that it cannot 
easily be discovered, and so little beaten, that 
there are no certain marks by which it can be 
followed : the care therefore of all those who 
conduct others has been, that whenever they 
decline into obliquities, they Should tend towards 
the side of safety. 

It can, indeed, raise no wonder that temerity 
has been generally censured ; for it is one of the 
vices with which few can be charged, and Avhich 
therefore great numbers are ready to cbnde'mp. 
It is the vice of noble and generous minds, the 
exuberance of magnanimity, and the ebullition 
of genius : and is therefore’ not regarded with 
much tenderness, because it never flatters’ us by 
that appearance of softness and imbecility which 
is commonly necessary to conciliate compassion. 
But if the same attention had been applied to 
the search of arguments against the folly of «pre- 
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supposing iippossibilities and anticipating frus- 
^tration, 1 know^ not w^l^ether many would not 
have been roused to usefulness, who, having been 
taught to confound prudence with timidity, 
never ventured to excel, lest they should unfortu- 
nately fail. 

It is necessary to distinguish our own interest 
from that of others, and that distinction will 
perha^is assistnis in fixing the just limits of cau- 
tion and adventurousness. In an undertaking 
that involves the l^appiness or the safety of 
many, we have certainly Jio right to hazard 
nvjre than is allowed by those who partake the 
danger ; but where only ourselves can suffer by 
miscarriage, we are not confined within such 
narrow limits ; and still less is the reproach of 
temerity, when numbers will receive advantage 
by success, and only qne be incommoded by 
failure. 

JMen are generfilly willing to hear precepts by 
which eas'e is favoui*ed ; and as no resentment is 
raised by general representations of human folly, 
even in those who are most eminently jealous 
of comparative reputation, we confess, without 
reluctance, that vain man is ignorant of his own 
weakness, and therefore frequently presumes to 
attempt what he can never accomplish ; but it 
ought likewise to be remembered, that man is no 
less ignorant of his own powers, and might per- 
haps hjfve accomplished a thousand designs, which 
the prejudiqes of cowardice restrained him from 
af^empting. 

It is observed in the golden verses of Pytha- 
goras, that Power is never far from necessity. 
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The vigoiy of the Ifuman mind quickly appears, 
when there is no longer g,ny place for doubt and 
hesitation, when flithdence is/ absorbed in the 
sense of danger, or overwhelmed by some resist- 
less passion. We then soon discover, -that' dif- 
ficulty is, for the mbst part, the daughter of 
idleness, that the obstacles with which our way 
seemed to be obstructed Avere only phantoms, 
which we believed real, because we durst not 
advance to a loose examination, and we/earn that 
it is impossible to detcrminp without experience 
how much constancy, may,, endure, or persever- 
ance perform. .» 

But whatever pleasure may be found in the re- 
view of distresses when art or courage has sur- 
mounted them, few will be persuaded to wish 
that they may be awakened by want or terror 
to the conviction of their own abilities. Every 
one should therefore endeavour to invigorate 
himself by reason and rcfiectioii^t and determine 
to exert the latent force that nature may have 
reposed in him, before the hour of exigence 
comes upon him, and compulsion shall torture 
him to diligence. It is below the dignity of a 
reasonable being to owe that strength to neces- 
sity which ought always to act at tffe .call' of 
choice, or to need any other motive to industry 
than the desire of performing his duty. 

Reflections that may drive away despair, can- 
not be wanting to him who considers hoAV much 
life is now advanced beyond the state of naked^ 
undisciplined, uninstructed nature. Whatever 
has been effected for convenience or elegance, 
while it was yet unknown, was believed impossi- 
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ble ; and therefore would never hav^ been at- 
'tempted, had not some, more daring than the 
rest, adventured to bid defiance to prejudice and 
censure. Ntfr is there yet jany reason to doubt 
that the same labour would be rewarded with the 
same success. There are qualities in the products 
of nature yet undiscovered, and combinations in 
the powers of art yet untried. It is the duty of 
•every man to endeavour .that something may be 
added by his industry to tiie hereditary aggregate 
of knowledge and happiness. To add much can 
indeed be the lot of f^^w, but to add something, 
howev^er little, evei'y cne may hope; and of 
every honest endeavour, it is certain, that, how- 
ever unsuccessful, it will be at last rewarded. 

Rambler. 


A C|11TIGAL, EXAMINATION OF 
SAMSON AGONISTES. 


Sit quod vis simplex duntuxat et unum, Hor. 

Let* every piece be simple and be one. 

It is required by Aristotle to the perfection of 
a tragedy, and is equally necessary to every other 
species of regular tomposition, that it should 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. “The 
beginning, says he, is that which has nothing 
necessarily previous, but to which that which 
follows is naturally consequent ; the end, on the 
contrary, is that which by necessity, or at least 
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according to the coftimon course o^ things, suc- 
ceeds something else, bu^ which implies nothing 
consequent to itself ^ the middle is connected on 
one side to something; that iiaturalljf, goes before, 
and on the other to something that natifi’ally 
follows it.” 

Such is the rule laid down by this great critic, 
for the disposition of the diiferent parts of a 
well constituted fable. Jt must begin, where if^ 
(lay be made intelligible without intrpduction ; 
land end, where the mind is Jeft in repose, with- 
ut expectation of auy farther event.^ I’he in- 
ermediate passages must join the last effdct to 
he first cause, by a regular •and unbroken con- 
catenation,; nothing must be therefoi*e inserted 
which does not apparently arise from something 
foregoing, and properly make way for something 
that succeeds it. , 

This precept is to be understood in its rigour 
only with respect to great and essential events, 
and cannot be extended in 'the same’ force to 
minuter circumstances and arbitrary decorations, 
which ^et are more happy, as they contribute 
more to the main design ; for it is afways a proof 
of extensive thought and accurate circum^ection, 
to promote various purposes by the same actt 
and the idea of an ornament admits use, though 
it seems to excRide necessity. 

Whoever purpose’s, as it is fexpressed by Milton, 
to build the Iqfty rhyme, must acquaint himself 
with this law of poetical architecture, and tak» 
,care that his edifice be solid as well as beautifuk; 
jthat nothing stand single or independent, so as 
that it may be taken away without injuring the 
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rest ; but that, from the foundation to the pin- 
.nacle, one part rest firnp upon another. 

This regular and consequeptial distribution is, 
amopg comirfon authors, ^equently neglected ; 
but the failures of those, whose example can 
have no influence, may be safely overlooked, nor 
is it of much use to recal obscure and unregarded 
names to memory for the sake of sporting with 
••their , infamy. • But if there is any writer whose 
genius can embellish impropriety, and whose au- 
thority can make errpr venerable, his works are the 
proper oiqects of ■^rjtical , inquisition. To ex- 
punge faults where there are no excellencies, is a 
task equally usele&i with that of the chemist, 
who employs the arts of separation and refine- 
ment,, upon ore in which no precious metal is 
contained to reward his operations. 

The tragedy of Samson Agonistes has been 
celebrated as the second work of the great author 
of Paradise Lost, and opposed, with all the 
confidence of triumph, to the dramatic perform- 
ances of other nations. It contains indeed just 
sentiments, maxims of wisdom, and oracles of 
piety, and many passages written with the an- 
cient spirit of choral poetry, in which there is a 
jus't and pleasing mixture of Seneca’s moral de- 
clamation, with the wild enthusiasm of the Greek 
writers. It is therefore worthy bf examination, 
'Whether a performance thus illuminated with 
genius, and enriched with learning, is composed 
according to the indispensable laws of Aristote- 
lian criticism : a«dt; omitting at present all other 
considerations, A^hether it exhibits a beginning, 
a ntiddle, and ad #d. 
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The beginning i# undoubtedly l^eautM’ul and^ 
proper, opening with a graceful, abruptness, and, 
proceeding naturaljy to a mojiirnful recital of 
facts necessary to be Jinown : 

Samson. A little onward lend thyfc guiding hand 
To these dark steps, a little farther on ; 

For yonder bank hath choice of sun and shade ; 

There I am wont to sit when any chanca 
Relieves me from myitaak of servile toil. 

Daily in the common prison else enjoin’d me. — 

— O wherefore was my birth from heav’n foretgld 
Twice by an angel ? — ^ * 

-^Why w’as my breeding order*^ and prescrib’d, 

As of a person separate to God, 

Design’d for great exploits ; if I must die 
Betray’d, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out ? 

— Whom have I to complain of but myself? 

Who this high gift of strength, committed to ncfc; 

In what part lodg’d, how easily bereft Jne, 

Under the seal of silence could not k^lp. 

But weakly to a woman must reveal it, 

^iis soliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or com- 
pany of men of his own tribe, who condole his 
miseries, extenuate his fault, and conclude with 
a solemn vindication of divine justice., *TSp that 
at the conclusion of the first act, there is no design 
laid, new discovery made, nor any disposition 
formed, towards thd subsequent event. 

In the second act, Manoah, the father of Sam- 
son, comes to seek his son, and, l?ein^ shown hint 
|by the chorus, breaks out* into laipentatiems of 
|his misery, and comparisons of his present witk 
his former state, representing to him the igjio- 
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miny which his religion suffers, by the festival this 
^day celebrated in honour of Dagon, to whom the 
idolaters ascribed his overthr;ow : 

-Thou bearcat 

Enough, and more, the burthen of that fault ; 

Bitterly hast thou paid and still art paying 
That rigid score. A worse thing yet remains : 

This day the Philistines a popular feast 
Here celebrate in Gaza ; anJ proclaim 
Great pomp and sacrifice, and praises loud 
To Dagon, as their God, who hath dcliverM 
. Thee, Samson, bound and blind, into their hands. 

Them out of thine, who slew'st them many a slain. 

Samson, touched with this reproach, makes a 
reply equally penitential and pious, which his 
father considers as the effusion of prophetic 
cdnfidence : 

ur 

Sqmson, God be sure. 

Will not connive or linger thus provoked. 

But will arise and his great name assert : 

Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me. 

- Men, With cause this hope relieves thee, and these words 
I as a prophecy receive ; for God, 

Cl 

Nothing more certain, will not long defer 

Cl 

To vindicate^the glofy of his name. 

, This part the dialogue, as it might tend to 
animate or epiasperate Samson, cannot, I think, 
be censured as wholly superfluous ; but the suc- 
ceec^ing dispute, in which Samson contends to 
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die, and wijich his fafther breaks (5ff,^hatTie may, 
go to solicit his release, is only .valuable for its 
own beauties, and has no tendency to introduce 
any thing that follows it. 

The next event of the drama is the Arrival of 
Delilah, with all her graces, artifices, and allure- 
ments. This produces dialogue, in a very high 
degree elegant and instructive, from which she 
retires, after she has exhausted hef persuasions^ 
and is no more seen *ndr heard of; imr has her 
visit any effect but that of raising the character 
of Samson. 

In the fourth act enters Harapha, the giant sf 
Gath, whose name had ne^er been mentioned 
before, and who has now no other motive of 
coming, than to see the man whose strength and 
actions are so loudly celebrated : 

Harapha Mi*ch Phave heard 

Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform’d 
Incredible to me ; in this displeas'd 
That I was never present in the place 
Ojf those encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other's force in camp or listed fields : 

And now am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walk’d about, and each limb to survey. 

If thy appearance answer loud report. 

Samson challenges him to the combat ; and, 
after an interchang*e of reproaches, elevated by 
repeated defiance on one side, and imbittered by 
contemptuous insults on the 3then Harapha 
retires ; we then Jiear it determined^ ny Samson 
and the chorus, that no consequence good or bad 
will proceed from their interview : 


G G 2 
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Chorus. ^ He will directly to the lords, I fey, 

And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee. 

'I ' 

Sams, He must allege some cause, and offer'd fight 
WiU netware mention, lest a question rise. 

Whether he dn,rst accept theroffer or not ; 

And that he durst not, plain enough appear’d. 

At last, in the fifth act, appears a messenger 
nom the lords, assembled at the festival of Dagon, 
with a summons, by which iSamson is required fo 
come and entertain fdiem with some proof of his 
strength. Samson,' a?ter a short expostulation, 
dismisses him, with^p, firm and resolute refusal ; 
but, during the absence of the messenger, having 
awhile defended the propriety of his conduct, 
he at last declares himself moved by a secret 
impulse to comply, and utters some dark presages 
of a great event to be brought to pass by his 

agency, under the direction of Providence : 

'1 

Sams. Be of good courage ; I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me, which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts, 

I with this messenger will go along. 

Nothing to do, be sure, that may dishonour 
Our law, or stain my vow of Nazarite. 

If there be ought of presage in the mind. 

This day will be remarkable in my life 
By some great act, or of my days the last. 

While Samson is conducted off by the messen- 
.ger, his father fetur|| with hopes of success in 
Ips solicitatipn, upon-which he .confers with the 
chorus till their dialogue is interrupted, first by 
a shout of triumph, and afterwards by screams 
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of horror ^nd agony. As they 'stsyid deliberat, 
ing where they shall be ^eeure^ a man who had 
been present at tha show enters, and relates how 
Samson, having prevailed on his ^ide to suffer 
him to lean against the main pillar* of*thpe*thea- 
trical edifice, tore dow^the roof upon the specta- 
tors and himself — 

Those two rryissy pillars, 

With horrible confuwon^ to and fro 

He tugg’d, he shook, till down they came, antf drew 

The whole roof after^them, witl^ burst of tht^jder. 

Upon the heads of all who sat beneath. 

'Samson, with these i^mixt, inevitably 

Pull'd down the same destruction on himself. 

This is undoubtedly a just and regular catas- 
trophe, and the poem, therefore, has a beginning 
and an end, which Aristotle himself oould ifot 
have disapproved; ^ut it must be allowed to 
want a middle, since nothing passes between the 
first act and the last'i that eitner hastens or delays 
the death of Samson. The whole drama, if its 
superfluities were cut off, would scarcely fill a 
single act ; yet this is the tragedy, which igno- 
rance has admired, and bigotry applauded. 


Kambler. 



THE CRITERIONS OF PLAGIARISM. 


Movpat cornicida rianm 

Furtiviis nudata caioribus . — #- 

Hon. 

Lest the birds'chir variotfs colors claim, 

Stripp’d of his stolen prido, the crow forlorn 
Should stand the Iau;^hter of the public scorn. 

Francis. 

Among the innumerable practices by which in- 
terest or envy have taught those who live upon 
literary fahie to disturb each other at their airy 
banquets, one of the most common is the charge 
of plagiarism. vV'^hen the excellence of a new 
composition can no longer be contested, and 
malice is compelled to give way to the unanimity 
of applause, there is yet this one expedient to be 
tried, by which the author may be degraded 
though his work be reverenced ; and the excel- 
lence which we cannot obscure, may be set at 
such a distance as not to overpower our fainter 
lustre. 

This accusation is dangerous, because, even 
when it is false, it may be sometimes urged with 
probability. • Bruyere .declares that we are come 
into the world too late to produce any thing new, 
that . nature and life are pre-occupied, and that 
description and sentiment have been long ex- 
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hausted. It is indeed certaii>, that Whoever 
attempts hny common topic, will fJhd unexpect^ 
ed coincidences of Ijis* thoughts with those of 
other writers ; nor can the nicest judgment always 
distinguish accidental similitude from ayt^|Li>* imi- 
tation. There is likewise a common stock of 
images, a settled mode* of arrangement, and a 
beaten track of transition, which all authors sup- 
pose themselves at liber,ty to use, and whic]? p ro^ 
^ce the resemblancGigenerally observable among 
contemporaries. So that in books which best 
deserve the name of originals, there is. little new 
beyond the disposition gf materials already pro- 
vided ; the same ideas and oombinations of ideas 
have been long in the possession of other hands ; 
and, by restoring to every man his own, as the 
Homans must have returned to their cots from 
the possession of the world, so the most inveai- 
tive and fertile geniirs vvould redjjce his folios to 
a few pages. Yet the author \(^o imitates his 
])redecessors only by furnishing himself with 
thoughts and elegancies out of the same general 
magazine of literature, can with little more pro- 
priety be reproached as a plagiary, than the 
architect can be censured as a mTeanxopier of 
Angelo or Wren, because he digs 1^5* 
from the same quarry, squares his stones by the 
same avt, and tlnites them in the columns of the 
same orders. 

Many subjects fall under tlie consideration of 
an author, which being limitec? by nature, ca^ 
admit only of slight and accidental 'diversities. 
All definitions of the same thing must be nearfy 
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the same ; and descriptions, which are definitions 
V)f a more lax and fanciful kind, must always 
have in some degree that resemblance to each 
other which they all have to their object. Dif- 
ferent poets describing the spring or the sea 
would mention the zephyrs and the flowers, the 
billows and the rocks : reflecting on human life, 
they would, without any communication of opi- 
nions, lament the deceitfulness of hope, the fuga- 
cfty of pleasure, the fragility of beauty, and the 
frequency of calamity; and for palliatives of 
these incu’*able miseries, they would noncur in 
recon:^mending kindness, temperance, caution, and 
fortitude. 

When therefore there are found in Virgil and 
Horace two similar passages : 

tihi erunt artes 

Partere subject is, et debellure superbos, — r»- 

VlRG. 

(1 

To tame the oud, the fetter’d slave to free : 

* I 

These are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 

Drypen. 

t 

Jmperet hellante prior, jacentem 

Leni? in hostem, 

Hor. 

Let Caesar spread his conquests far. 

Less pleas’d to triumph than to spare— 

it is surely not necessary to suppose, with a late 
critic, that one is copied from the other, since nei- 
ther Virgil nor Horace can be supposed ignorant 
of the common duties of humanity, and the virtue 
or moderation in success. 
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Cicero |nd Ovid *liave on very different occa- 
sions remarked how littl^ of the honour of a vic^ 
tory belongs to the,general, whf n his soldiers and 
.his fortune have made their deductions ; yet.why 
should Ovid be suspected to have owed* to Tully 
an observation whiclf ^perhaps* occurs to every 
man that sees or hears of military glories ? 

Tully observes of Achilles, that had not Homer 
written, his valour had been withotit praise — 

t 

Nisi Jliaa ilia extitisset, idem tumulus qui corpus ejus contexerat, 
nomen ejus obruisset. 

Unless the Iliad had been publisl||d, his name had been lost in 
the tomb that covered his body. 

Horace tells us with more energy that there 
were brave men before the wars of Troy, but 
they were lost in oblivion for want of 3'poet : • 


Vix^re fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; sed omnes illachrymahiles 
Ur gent ur, ignotique longa 
Node, carent quia vate sacro. 

Before great Agamemnon reign'd, 

Reign'd kings as great as he, and brave. 

Whose huge ambition’s now contain'd 
^ In the gtoall compass of a grave : 

In endless night tlhy sleep, unwept, unknown, 

No bard had they to make all time jtheir own. 

Francis. 

Tully inquires; in the satne oratipn, why, bpt 
for fame, we disturb a short life with so many 
fatigues ? 
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Quid “si quod hthoc iam exiguo vHm curriculo H tarn br&vi iantis 
nos in laborihus exerceamus ? 

Why in so stiyill a circuit of lire should we employ ourselves 
in so many ^atigues ? 

I 

Horace enquires*in the safhe manner. 

Quid hrevi fortes jaculamur cevo 

Multa ? 

Why do we aim, with eagei‘ sl^rife, 

At things beyond the mark of life ? 

Francis. 

when*^ our life is of so “short duration, why we 
form such numerous designs ? But Horace, as 
well as Tully, might discover that records are 
needful to preserve the memory of actions, and 
that no records were so durable as poems ; either 
of them might find out that life is short, and that 
we consume it in unnecessary labour. 

There are other flowers of fiction, so widely 
scattered and so easily cropped, that it is scarcely 
just to tax the use of them as an act by which 
any particular writer is despoiled of his garland ; 
for they may. be said to have been planted by the 
ancients in the open road of poetry for the ac- 
commodation of their successors, and to be the 
right of every one that has art ^to pluck them 
without injuring their colors or their fragrance. 
The passage of -Orpheus to hell, with the reco- 
very and second loss of Eurydice, have been 
desc^Ered after Boetius by Pope, in such a 
inanner as might justly leave him suspected of 
imitation, were not the images such as they might 
bot^i have derived froM more ancient writers — 
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Qua sonfos dgitant 
UltriiiBS scelerma dea 
Jam mcBsto! lacrymis madeik. 

Non Ixionium 
Velox prcccqniat rotvft 

The pow’rs of vengean^fe, while they Jiear, 

7’ouch*d with compassion, drop a tear ; 

Ixion’s rapid wheel is bound. 

Fix’d in attention to the sound. F. Lewis. 

• • 

Thy stone, O Sysiphfi8,%tands still, 

Ixion rests upon his wheel. ^ 

And the pale spectres dance ! ^ 

The furies sink upon thei|;iron beds. 

'Tandem, vincimur, arbiter 

Umhrarum, miserans, ait 

Donemus, comitem viro, 

Emtam carmine, conjuyem. 

Subdu’d at length, HelF^ pitying monarch ^ry’SI 
The song rewarding, let us 5deld the b$de. F. Lewis 

He sung, and Hell consented 
To hear the poet's prayer ; 

Stern Proserpine relented. 

And gave him baclc^4/air. 

Hue, noctu prope ter 
Orpheus Eutydicen 
Vidit, perdidit, occidit, 

•m 

Nor yet the golden«verge of day Jbegun, 

When Orpheus, her unhappy lord, • 

Eurydice to life restor'd. 

At once beheld, and lost, and was undone. •F. Lewis. 

But soon, too soon, the lover turns his eyes ; 

Again she falls, again she dM, she dies I 
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* 

No writer can be fully convicted of imitation, 
'except there IS a concurrence of more resemblance 
than can be irtiagined to have happened by 
chance ; as where the same ideas are conjoined 
without any natural series or necessary coherence, 
or wisctemot only the thought but the words are 
copied. Thus it can scarcely be doubted, that 
in the first of the following passages Pope re- 
j^emhered Ovid, and that in the second he copied 
Crashaw' : 


pater dixit, studium quid inutile tentas ? 

MdBonides nullus ipse reliquit opes 

Sponte Slid carmen vnmeros veniebat ad aptos, 

Et quod conahar scribere, versus erat, 

Ovid. 


Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cry'd ; 

Ev'n Homer left no riches when he dy’d 

In'verse spontaneous howl'd my native strain, 

ForcM by no sweat or labour of the brain. 

F, Lewis. 

I left no calling for this idle trade ; 

No duty broke, no father disobey'd ; 

While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp'd ip numbers, for the i^utnbers came. 


’ — This plain floor. 

Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble can. 
Here lies a t«i|y honest man. 


Pope, 


Crashaw. 


I'his mn^est stone, what few vain marbles cAn, 
May iHly say. Here lies an honest man. 


Pope. 
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Conceits, or tliouglits not immediately* impres- 
sed by sensible objects^ or necesstirily arising 
from the coalition, ok comparison of common 
sentiments, may be \yith great jusQce suspected, 
whenever they are found a second •ti nae.* ^ hus 
Waller probably owdd to Grotius an eiegant 
compliment : 

Here lies the learned Sard’s heir. 

So early wise, and lasting fair. 

That none, except her years they told. 

Thought her a child, or though^her old. 

WALLEil. 

Unha lux scedi, genitoris glori^, nemo 
Quern puerum, nemo credidit esse senem, 

Grotius. 

The age's miracle, his father's joy ! 

Nor old you wou'd pronounce him, nor a boy., , 

F. Lewis 

* • m • 

And Prior was indebted*for a pretty illustra- 
tion to Alleyne’s poetical history of Henry the 
Seventh. 


•For nought but light itself, itself can sho^. 

And only kings can write, what kings can do. 

* ALLEYNB. 


Tour music’s power your music must disclose. 

For what light is, 'tis only lighi: that^ shows. 

Prior. 

And with yet more certainly may the same 
writer be censured for endeavouring the clandes- 
tine appropriation of a thought which he Jsor- 
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rowed, sorely without thinkiK'g himself disgraced, 
from an epigram of Plato : 

Tr< Ilaytfl ^9 xaVOTcrpov cmt rolti fxlv opagQoct 
5 Oi)x lOiXcJ^ otv) ^ rjv TTapo^, ou ^uvapat. 

''^*\^nus, take votive glass. 

Since I am not what I was ; 

What from this day, I shall he, 

, Venus, let me never see. , 

I ♦ 

As every instance of similitude can not be 
considered as a proof of imitation, so every iiui- 
tatioy ought not to be stigmatized as plagiarism. 
The adoption of a noble* sentiment, or the inser- 
tion of a borrowed ornament, inay sometimes dis- 
play so much judgment as will almost compen- 
sate for invention : and an inferior genius may, 
without any imputation of servility, pursue the 
path of the ancients, provided he declines to 
tread in their footsteps. 

. Rambler. 


CRITICISM ON EPISTOLARY 
WRITINGS. 


Tristia moisfimK 

Viiltum verha dcceut, iratum plenc: minarum, 

Hor. 

Disastrous words can best disaster show’^ ; 

In angiy phrgfee the angry passions glow, 

Elphinston. 

»Tt was the 'viusdom,” says Seneca, “of ancient 
timps, to consider what is most useful as moat 
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illustrious.” If this^rule be applied to Vo^ks of 
genius, sca\’cely any species of corbposition de-* 
serves more to be cultivated tliafU the epistolary' 
style, since none is of more variobs or frequent use, 
through the whole sufiordination ofjimiian j^fe. 

It has yet happened that, amojig the waHwflrous. 
writers which our natibn has produced, equal 
perhaps always in force and genius, and of late 
in elegance and accuracy, to those of any othcK, 
country, very few have endeavoured to distin- 
guish themselves by the publication of letters, 
except such as were written *jn the discharge of 
public trusts, and durjn^ the ti*ansaction of 
great affairs ; which, thougli^ they afford prece- 
dents to the minister, and memorials to the his- 
torian, are of no use as examples of the familiar 
style, or models of private correspondence. 

If it be inquired by foreigners, how tl^s 
deficiency has happened in the, literature of a 
country, where all indulge theq^selves with so 
little danger in speaking and writing; may we 
not without either bigotry or arrogance inform 
them, that it must be imputed to our contempt 
of trifles, and our due sense of the dignity of 
the public ? We do not think it rbasctnable to 
fill the world with volumes from which Tiothinig 
can be learned, no^xpect that the employments 
of the i)usy, <Jr the amusements of the gay, 
should give way fo narratives of our private 
affairs, complaints of absence, expressions of 
fondness, or declarations of fidelily. , 

A slight perus?.! of the iHiiumerablb letters by 
which the wits of France have signalized their 
names, will prove that other nations need no^be 

H u 2 
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discouraged from the like attempts by the con- 
‘•sciousness oi inability ; for surely it is not very 
difficult to aggravate trifling misfortunes, to 
magnify familiar incidents, repeat adulatory pro- 
fessions, accumulate servile hyperboles, and pro- 
ducfc^^lr vhat can be found in the despicable 
remains of Voiture and Scarron. 

Yet, as much of life must be passed in affairs 
considerable only by their frequent occurrence, 
and much of the pleasure which our condition 
allows, miist be produced by giving elegance to 
trifles, it .’s necessary to learn how to become 
little without bccom'fng mean, to maintain the 
necessary intercourse of civility, and fill up the 
vacuities of actions by agreeable appearances. 
It had therefore been of advantage, if such of 
our w’riters as have excelled in the art of de- 
corating insignificance, had supplied us with a 
few sallies of innocent gaiety, effusions of honest 
tenderness, or oKclainations of unimportant hurry. 

Precept has generally been posterior to per- 
formance. The art of composing works of geni- 
us has never been taught but by the example of 
those who performed it by natural vigour of 
imagination,' and rectitude of judgment. As we 
ht.'Ve fe\v letters, we have likewise few criticisms 
upon the epistolary style. The observations with 
w'hich Walsh has introduced his pages o£ inanity, 
are such as give him little' claim to the rank 
assigned him by Dryden among the critics. 
“Letters,” says Im, “are intended as resem- 
blances of conversation, and the chief excellencies 
of conversation are good-humour and good-breed- 
ing.” This remark, equally valuable for its 
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novelty and propriety, he dilates and'.enforces 
with an appearance of complete ac>»uiescence ifl 
his own discovery. 

No man was ever in doubt’ about the moral 
qualities of a letter. It has been alwaiys, hmown 
that he who endeavours to please mwst^appear 
pleased, and he who wchild not provoke rudeness 
must not practise it. But the question amongthose 
who establish rules for g,n epistolary performance 
is, how gaiety or civility may be properly ex- 
pressed ; as among the critics in history it is not 
contested whether truth oqght to be»prcserved, 
but by what mode oif diction it is best adornc^l. 

As letters are written o» all subjects, in all 
states of mind, they cannot be properly reduced 
to settled rules, or described by any single cha- 
racteristic ; and we may safely disentangle our 
minds from critical embarrassments, by deter- 
mining that a letter has no peculiarity but its 
form, and that nothing is to be^» refused^ admis- 
sion, which would be propei»in any oth\?r method 
of treating the same subject. The qualities of 
the eijistolary style most frequently required, 
are ease and simplicity, an even flow of mila- 
boured diction, and an artless arrangement of 
obvious sentiments. But these directions, SFi&'Ho 
sooner applied to use, than their scantiness and 
imperfection become evident. Letters are writ- 
ten to the great anti to the mean, to the learned 
and the ignorant, at rest and in distress, in sport 
and in passion. Nothing can b<? more improper 
than ease and laxity of «xpressioi?, when the 
importance of the subject impresses solicituefe, 
or the dignity of the person exacts reverenep. 
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That letters should be wri|iten with strict con- 
formity to nature is true, because nothing but 
conformity to nature caiit make any composition 
beautiful or ‘just' But it is natural to depart 
from 'familiarity of language upon occasions not 
familfh..** Whatever elevates the sentiments 
will consequently raise tire expression : whatever 
fills us with hope or terror, will produce some 
}jertui;batiou of images and some figurative dis- 
tortions of phrase, Wharever we are studious 
to please, we are afraid of trusting our first 
thoughts, »nd endea,vour to recommend our opi- 
nion Ly studied ornanleqts, accuracy of method, 
and elegance of stylf. 

If the ])ersonagcs of the comic scene be allow- 
ed by Horace to raise their language in the trans- 
ports of anger to the turgid \ ehemence of tra- 
gedy, the epistolary writer may likewise without 
censure comply with the varieties of his matter. 
If great events Jj.re to be related, he may, with all 
the solemnity of an- historian, deduce them from 
their causes, connect them with their concomi- 
tants, and trace them to their consequenoes. If 
a disputed position is to be established, or a re- 
mote principle to be investigated, he may detail 
his- rea,s6nings with all the nicety of syllogistic 
method. If a menace is to be averted, or a be- 
nefit implored, he may, without any violation of 
the edicts of criticism, call every power of rheto- 
ric tp his assistanee, and try every inlet at which 
love or pity enters the heart. 

^Letters that hpve no other end than the enter- 
tainment of the correspondents are more properly 
regplated by critical precepts, because the mat- 
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ter and style are e(|ually arbitrary, and rules are 
more necessary, as ther^ is a larger power of 
choice. In letters ,of .this kind, some conceive 
art graceful, and othei;s think negligence amiable ; 
some model them by the sonnet, adul will flllow 
them no means of delighting bnit the ^'dtti^pse' 
of calm mellifluence; otners adjust them by the 
epigram, and expect pointed sentences and for- 
cible periods. The one jjarty considers exen^ptign 
from faults as the heiglft of excellence,, the other 
looks upon neglect of excellence as the most 
disgusting fault; one. avoijjs* censure, "the other 
aspires to praise ; one is always in dangbr jjf 
insipidity, the other continuiSly on the brink of 
affectation. 

When the subject has no intrinsic dignity, it 
must necessarily owe its attractions to artificial 
embellishments, and may, catch at all adyantagts 
which the art of writing can supply. lie that, 
like Pliny, sends his friend a Ibr his 

daughter, will, without Pliny's eloquence- or ad- 
dress, find means of exciting gratitude, and 
securing acceptance ; but he that has no present 
to make but a garland, a ribbon, or some petty 
curiosity, must endeavour to recommend it by 
his manner of giving it. 

The purpose for which letters are written 
when n» intelligence is communicated or busi- 
ness transacted, is to preserve in the minds of 
the absent either love or esteem ^ to excite love 
we must impart pleasure, and to raisq esteem wei 
must discover abilities. Pleasure ^^jill generally 
be given, as abilities are displayed by scenes of 
imagery, points of conceit, unexpected sallies, 
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^and artful cpmpliments. Ttifles always require 
, exuberance''6f qrnameqt ; the building which has 
no strength can iie valued ovly for the grace of 
its decoratiphs. The pebble must be polished 
with* care, 'which hopes to be valued as a dia- 
'monh r ahd words ought surely to be laboured 
when they are intended lo stand for things. 

Rambler. 


‘ POETRY DEBASED BY MEAN 
EXPRESSIONS. 


Decipit 

FroM prima multos, rara mens intelligit 
Qmd interiore condidit c^ra angulo. 

•• Ph^edrus. 

The tinsel glitter, and the specious mien, 

‘ Delude the fuost ; few pry behind the scene. 

It has been observed by Boileau, that " a mean 
or common thought expressed in pompous dic- 
tion, generally pleases more than a new or noble 
sentimfmt delivered in low and vulgar language ; 
because the number is greater of those whom 
custom has enabled to judge of words, than whom 
study has qualified to examine things.” 

This solution mi^ht satisfy, if such only were 
offended with pieanness of expression as are un- 
•tible to distinguish propriety of thought, and to 
SrfBparate propositions or images, from the vehi- 
cles by which they are conveyed to the under- 
standing. But this kind of disgust is by no 
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means confined to tl^ ignorant or superScial ; it 
operates ufliformly and universally xipon readers 
of all classes ; every msAi, however profound or 
abstracted, perceive*s himself irresisflibly alien^ated 
by low terms : they *who profess tlje mo^t zeal- 
ous adherence to truth? are forced to aftiiai-^hat* 
she owes part of her charms to her ornaments : 
and loses much of her power over the soul, when 
she appears disgraced by a dress uncouth gr iU-^ 
adjusted. 

We are all offended by low terms, but are not 
disgusted alike b^ the same, composiiions, be- 
cause we do not all agye^ to censure the «arye 
terms as low. No word is naturally or intrinsi- 
cally meaner than another; our opinion there- 
fore of words, as of other things arbitrarily and 
capriciously established, depends wholly upon ac- 
cident and custom. The cottager thinks those 
apartments splendid and* spacious which an in- 
habitant of palaces will despise /or their inele- 
gance ; and to him who has* passed mOst of his 
hours with the delicate and polite, many expres- 
sions will seem which another, equally 

acute, may hear without offence; but a mean 
term never fails to displease him *to whom it 
appears mean, as povs^ty is certainly an,dliiVUriar 
bly despised, though he who is poor in the 
eyes of ,some, may, by others, be envied for his 
wealth. 

Words become low hy the occasions to which 
they are applied, or the general character oi^ 
them who use th^m : and the disgust’which the^ 
produce arises from the revival of ^hose images 
with which they are commonly united. Thu^ if 
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in the .most solemn discourfie, a phrase happens 
'to occur wTiich has been successful!*^ employed 
in some ludicrous narrative, the gravest auditor 
finds it diffieult to refrain irom laughter, when 
they* who, are. not prepossessed by the same ac- 
eidehtarassociation, are utterly unable to guess 
the reason of his merriment. Words which 
convey ideas of dignity in one age, are banished 
.•frpm , elegant writing or conversation in another, 
because they are in time debased by vulgar 
mouths, and can be no longer heard without the 
involuntary recollection of uppleasing images. 

.When Macbeth is' confirming himself in the 
horrid purpose of stabbing liis king, he breaks 
out amidst his emotions into a wish natural to a 
murderer : 

Come, thick night ! 

An(^ pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That ray keen knife sec not the wound it makes ! 

Nor Hcav'n -^icep through the blanket of the dark, 

To Ory, Hold ! hold ! 

In this passage is exerted all the force of poetry ; 
that force which calls new powers into being, 
which embodies sentiment, and animates matter; 
yet, peyhaps, scarce any man now peruses it 
■vOthoHt some disturbance oflp his attention from 
the counteraction of the words to the ideas. 
What can be more dreadful than to implore the 
presence of nigh^ invested, not in common ob- 
scurity, but ilMChe smoke of hell? Yet the 
iwfficacy of ,.thitfb vocation is destroyed by the 
iesertion of ,aill|pithet now seldom heard but in 
the stable, and dun night may come or go with- 
out any other notice than contempt. 
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If we start into captures when some*hero 
the Iliad tfells us that dopu /iaivtrai, hi? lance rages, 
with eagerness to destrjoy ; if w,e are alarmed at 
the terror of the soldjers commaTufpd by Csesar 
to hew down the sacred grove, who «lreaiJe<l,*says 
Lucan, lest the axe ainfed at the oak I'houlcI fly* 
back upon the striker : * 


Si rohora sacra ferironi. 

In sua credehant r editor membra secures , — 

None dares with impious steel the grove to rend. 

Lest on himself the destin'd descend ; * 

• 

we cannot surely but sympathize with the hor- 
rors of a wretch about to murder his master, 
his friend, his benefactor, who suspects that the 
weapon will refuse its oflice, and start back from 
the breast which he is preparing to violate. 
this sentiment is wcalsened by the name of an 
instrument used by butchers anA cooks 4n the 
meanest employments ; we do not immediately 
conceive that any crime of importance is to be 
committed with a Itnife ; or who does not, at last 
from the long habit of connecting {4 knife with 
sordid ofiices, feel aversion rather than tej;j'Of ? 

Macbeth proceeds to wish, in the madness of 
guilt, th^Mlthe inspection of Heaven may be in- 
tercepted, and that he may, in the involutions of 
infernal darkness, escape the 6 yes of Providence. 
This is the utmost extravagance, of determined 
wickedness ; yet this is so debased hy two un- 
fortunate words, that while* I endea.vour to im* 
press on my reader the energy of the sentiment, 
I can scarce check my risibility, when the uk- 

• I I 


No. III. 
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pressioft forces '•itself upon oiiy mind; for who, 
^without son'ife relaxation of his gravity, can hear 
of the avengers of QxxWt peeping through a hhmhet. 

These imperfections of diction are less obvious 
to the reader, as he is less acquainted with com- 
mon Usages ; they are therefore wholly imper- 
ceptible to a foreigner, who learns our language 
from books, and will strike a solitary academic 
'^less forcibly than a modish lady. 

Among, the numerous requisites that most 
concur to complete gin author, few are of more 
importance than an ,jearly .entrance into the liv- 
ing world. The seedsi of knowledge may be 
planted in solitude,'' but must be cultivated ^ in 
public. Argumentation may be taught in col- 
leges, and theories formed in retirement ; but the 
artifice of embellishment, and the powers of at- 
ti action, can be gained only by general converse. 

An acquaintance with prevailing customs and 
fashionable elegance is necessary likewise for other 
purposes. The injury that grand imagery suffers 
from unsuitable language, personal merit may 
fear from rudeness and indelicacy. When the 
success of i^lneas depended on the favour of the 
queen upon whose coasts he was driven, his celes- 
tial protectress thought him not sufficiently 
secured against rejection by his piety or bravery, 
but decorated him for the interview witk preter- 
natural beauty. Whoever desires, for his writ- 
ings or himself, what none can reasonably con- 
temn, the favour of mankind, must add grace to 
strength, aqd make his thoughts agreeable as 
well as useful. Many complain of neglect who 
ide^er tried to attract regard. It cannot be ex- 
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pec ted thgt the psltrons of science or virtue 
should be solicitous t(j discoyer excellencies,, 
which they who possess them shade and disguise. 
Few have abilities s© much needed by the. rest 
of the world as to be caressed on their own t^rms, . 
and he that will not condescerfd to recommend* 
himself by external embellishments, must sub- 
mit to the fate of just sentiments meanly ex- 
pressed, and be ridiculed and forgdtten bef©re he** 
is understood. 

IIambler. 


ANNINGAIT AND AJUT, 

A GREENLAND HISTORY. 


Porip tnp, pigris uhi nxilla campis 
Arhor oislivd rfcrcatar aura - 
Dulce ridontom Lalagen amabo, 
Duke loquentem. 


Hor. 


Place me where n^ver summer breeze 
Unbinds the gle^, or w^arms the trees ; 

Where ever-lowering clouds appear, ^ 

And angry Jove defgrms th' inclement year ; 

I.ove and the nymph shall charm my toils, 

The nymph, who s#B«tly speaks and sweetly smiles? 


Francis. 


Of the happiness 'and misery of our present 
state, part arises from our sens£d;ions, and part 
from our opinions ; part is distributed ^7 nature 
and part is in a great measure apportioned l^y 
ourselves. Positive pleasure we cannot always 
obtain, and positive pain we often cannot remc^ve. 
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No mar. can give to his owr.* plantations the fra- 
, grance of the Indian groves ; nor will any pre- 
cepts of philosophy enable him to withdraw his 
attention from wounds or diseases. But the 
negative^infdicity which proceeds, not from the 
'press'urehf sufferings, bub the absence of enjoy- 
ments, will always yield to the remedies of reason. 

One of the great arts of escaping superfluous 
'Uneasiness, is ‘ to free our minds from the habit 
of comparing our conditiort with that of others 
on whom the bless'ngs of life are more bounti- 
fully bestowed, or^jjth imaginary states of de- 
lighthnd security, perhaps unattainable by mor- 
tals. Few are placed in a situation so gloomy 
and distressful, as not to see every day beings 
yet more forlorn and miserable, from whom they 
may learn to rejoice in their own lot. 

•* No inconvenience is less superable by art or 
diligence than -the inclemency of climates, and 
therefore none''aff‘ofds more proper exercise for 
this philosophical abstraction. A native of Eng- 
land, pinched with the frosts of December, may 
lessen his affection for his own country by suffer- 
ing his imagination to wander in the vales of 
Asia, and sport among the woods that are always 
green; and streams that ^Iways murmur ; but if 
he turns his thoughts towards the polar regions, 
and considers the nations to whoni a great' portion 
of the year is darkness, and who are condemned 
to pass weeks and months amidst mountains of 
•snow, he will soon recover his tranquillity, and 
while he stirs his fide, or throws his cloak about 
him, reflect how much he owes to Providence, 
th^t he is not placed in Greenland or Siberia. 
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The barrenness oj the earth and theVeverity 
of the skie^, in these dreary countries, are suclf 
as might be expected to ‘confine* the mind wholly' 
to the contemplatioi] of neces’sity* and distress, 
so that the care of escaping death fSom, cpld and 
hunger should leave n<5 room fc^ those ‘ paasions 
which, in lands of plenty, influence conduct or 
diversify characters ; the summer should be spent 
only in providing for tli^ winter, and the Ayinter. 
in longing for the summer. 

Yet learned curiosity is known to have found 
its way in^o these abpdes o^)Overty aiid gloom : 
Lapland and Iceland haye their historians,»thgir 
critics, and their poets ; aifd love, that extends 
his dominion wherever humanity can be found, 
perhaps exerts the same power in the Green- 
lander’s hut as in the palaces of eastern monarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the fami- 
lies of Greenland retire together, to pass the 
cold months, and which may b^ tcrmejl their 
villages or cities, a youth avid maid, \Vho came 
from different parts of the country, were so 
much distinguished fofr their beauty, that they 
were called by the rest of the inhabitants Annin- 
gait and Ajut, from a supposed resemblance to 
their ancestors of the same names, who,Kad'been 
transformed of old into the sun and moon. 

Annii^gait fdr some time heard the praises of 
Ajut with little emotion, but at last, by frequent 
interviews, became sensible of ]ier charms, and 
first made a discovery of his affection, by invit-. 
ing her with her parents to a fe^st, where Ije 
placed before Ajut the tail of a whale. Ajut 
seemed not much delighted by this gallantry : j^et 

I I 2 
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howevey, from that time, waf? observed rarely to 
appear but III a vest made of the skin of a white 
"deer ; she used frequently, to renew the black 
dye^upon her hands and forehead, to adorn her 
sleeves with coral and shells, and to braid her 
hair‘w iiii"great exactness. 

The elegance of her dress, and the judicious 
disposition of her ornaments, had such an effect 
,.upon^ Anningait, that he could no longer be res- 
trained from a declaration cf his love. He there- 
fore composed a poein in her praise, in which, 
among other heroic^ and fender sentiments, he 
pr.ottstcd, that “ she was beautiful as the vernal 
willow, and fragrant as thyme upon the moun- 
tains ; that her lingers were white as the teeth of 
the morse, and her smile grateful as the dissolu- 
tion of the ice ; that he would pursue her, 
though she should pass the snows of the midland 
cliffs, or seek shelter in the caves of the eastern 
cannibp,ls; that, he would tear her from the em- 
braces of the genius of the rocks, snatch her 
from the paws of Amarock, and rescue her 
from the ravine of Hafgufa.” He cohcluded 
with a wish^ that “whoever shall attempt to 
hinder his union with Ajut might be buried 
without bis bow, and that in the land of souls, his 
skull might serve for no other use than to catch 
the droppings of the starry lamps.” 

This ode be^ng universally applauded, it was 
expected th^iAjut would soon yield to such 
,, fervour andjaecomplishments : but Ajut, with the 
i^afural ha^htiness of beauty, expected all the 
forms of cMiurtship ; and before she would confess 
hepelf conquered, the sun returned, the ice broke. 
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and tlie season of Iciibour called all to tTieir em- 
ployments! 

Anningait and for a time always went 

out in the same boat^ and divided Vhatever, was 
caught. Anningait, in the sight o^ his»njiStress, ^ 
lost no opportunity of* signalizing his? courage?' 
he attacked the seahorses on the ice, pursued the 
seals into the water, and leaped upon the back of 
the whale while he was, yet struggling with tjio- 
remains of life. Nor 'was his diligeime less to 
accumulate all that could l^e necessary to make 
winter comfortable he djjiisd the ro« of fishes 
and the flesh of seals ;• he entrapped deet ajiid 
foxes, and dressed their skiiTs to adorn his bride ; 
he feasted her with eggs from the rocks, and 
strew'cd her tent with flowers. 

It happened that a tempest drove the fish to a 
distant })art of the coast before Anniugait had 
completed his store;* he therefore entreated Ajut 
that she would at last grant him her hajid, and 
accompany him to that part bf the country wdii- 
ther he was now summoned by necessity. Ajut 
thouglft him not yet entitled to such condescen- 
sion, but proposed, as a trial of his constancy, 
that he should return at the end of summer to 
the cavern where their acquaintance commenced, 
and there expect the reward of his assiduities.' 
“ O vii'gwi, betfutiful as the sun shining on the 
water, consider,” *said Anningait, “ what thou 
hast required. How easily intg'' my return be 
precluded by a sudden frost or junexpected 
fogs ! Then must the night be past without n^y 
Ajut. We live not, my fair, in those fabled 
countries which lying strangers so wantonly (jes- 
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cribc ; where tliie whole yeaip is divided into short 
days and nights ; where tlie same habitation serves 
for summer and winter where they raise houses 
in rows abovfe the ground, dwell together from 
yeardo year,, Avith flocks of tame animals grazing 
4n thff^ehls about them ; can travel at any time 
from one place to another, through ways inclosed 
with trees, or over walls raised upon the inland 
-•wgter.s ; and direct their course through wide 
countries by the sight of -green hills or scattered 
buildings. Even in summer, we have no means 
of crossing the mountains whose snows are never 
dijSsorved ; nor can remove to any distant resi- 
dence, but in our boats coasting the bays. Con- 
sider, Ajut, a few summer-days, and a few Avin- 
ter-nights, and the life of man is at an end. 
Night is the time of ease and festivity, of revels 
ai?d gaiety : but what Avill be the flaming lamp, 
the delicious .seal, or the soft oil, Avithout the 
smile of Ajut 

The eToquence Of Anningait was vain ; the 
maid continued ine.xorable, and they parted Avith 
ardent promises to meet again before thO night 
of Avinter. 

Anningait,’however discomposed by the dilatory 
coyness of Ajut, was yet resolved to omit no 
tokens of amorous respect; and therefore pre- 
sented her at his departure with the -wkins of 
seven white fawns, of five swans, and eleven seals, 
Avith three marbjie lamps, ten vessels of seal oil, 
HHd a large^ kettle of brass, which he had pur- 
chased frona ^ ship, at the price- of half a whale 
and two horns of sea-unicorns. 

j|jut was so much affected by the fondness of 
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her lover, or so mucjli overpowered by his magni- 
ficence, that she followed him to the sea-side ;* 
and, when she saw .him ‘enter tlie boat, wished 
aloud that he might.return with plenty of sikins 
and oil; that neither the mermaids jni^t,sftatch 
him into the deeps, noV the spiuits of • the rocker 
confine him in their cav&rns. 

Slie stood awhile to gaze upon the departing 
vessel, and then returning to her hut, silenjt apd». 
dejected laid aside, from that hour, her white deer- 
skin, suffered her hair to spread unbraided on 
her shoulders, and foubore j;;^mix in the'dancesof 
the maidens. She enckeavoured to divert her 
thoughts by continual app’iication to feminine 
employments, gathered moss for the winter lamps, 
and dried grass to line the boots of Anningait. 
Of the skins which he had bestowed upon her, 
she made a fishing-coat^ a small boat,.^nd teat, 
all of exquisite manufacture ; and, while she was 
thus busied, solaced her labours with a spng, in 
which she prayed, “that her lover might have 
hands stronger than the paws of the bear, and 
feet swifter than the feet of the rein-deer ; that 
his dart might never err, and that his boat might 
never leak ; that he might never stumble on the 
ice, nor faint in the water ; that the seal, might 
rush on his harpoon, and the wounded whaler 
might dash the* waves in vain.” 

The large boats in whith the Greenlanders 
transport their families, are always rowed by 
women ; for a man will not debase ^himself bji 
vrork which requires neither skill,nor couragp. 
Anningait was therefore exposed by idleness to 
the ravages of passion. He went thrice to ^the 
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stern of’ the boat, with an ii?tent to leap into the 
'water, and -Swim back to his mistress; but re- 
collecting the misery which they must endure in 
the, winter, without oil for, the lamp or skins for 
the "b^id^he, resolved to employ the weeks of 
•absence in proidsion for‘'a night of plenty and 
felicity. He then compbsed his emotions as he 
could, and expressed in wild numbers and un- 
. couth images "his hopes, his sorrows, and his fears. 
“ O life !” says he “ frail a«d uncertain ! where 
shall wretched map find thy resemblance but in 
ice floating on the Q,/jean ? . It towers on high, it 
sparkles from afar, while the storms drive and 
the waters boat it, the sun melts it above, and 
the rocks shatter it below. What art thou, de- 
ceitful pleasure ! but a sudden blaze streaming 
from the north, which plays a moment on the 
eye, mocks the traveller, with the hopes of light, 
and then vanisjies for evet? What, love, art 
thou, but a whirlpool, which we approach with- 
out knowledge of oiir danger, drawn on by imper- 
ceptible degrees, till we have lost all power of 
resistance and escape? Till I fixed my eyes on 
the graces of Ajut, while I had not yet called 
her to the banquet, I was careless as the sleeping 
morsey'f.was merry as the singers in the stars. 
"Why, Ajut, did I gaze upon thy graces ? why, 
my fair, did I call thee to the ban'quet? ‘”’Yet, be 
faithful, my love, retoetnber Anningait, and meet 
my return wit^ the smile of virginity, I will 
£hase the dper, I wiM subdue the whale, resistless 
as the frost fOf the rfarkness, and unwearied as 
the summer»sun. In a few weeks I shall return 
pr()^perous and wealthy ; then shall the roefish 
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and the porpoise fea|t thy kindrod; the Vox and 
hare shall 'cover thy couch ; the tc/ugh hide or , 
the seal shall shelter thee'from cold ; and the fat 
of the whale illuminafe thy dwelling.” 

Anningait having with these sentimeiitg con- 
soled his grief, and anifnated his.*indusfcry, found*' 
that they had now coastdd the headland, and saw 
whales spouting at a distance. He therefore 
placed himself in his fishing-boat, called his.assp-*.. 
dates to their several* employments, plied his 
oar and harpoon with incredible courage'and dex- 
terity ; and, by dividing Ms time between the 
chase and fishery, suspeiuledthe miseries off 
sence and suspicion. • 

Ajut, in tlie mean time, notwithstanding her 
neglected dress, happened, as she was drying 
some skins in the sun, to catch the eye of Norng- 
suk, on his return from hunting. l^orngsuk 
was of birth truly illustrious, llisjnother had died 
in child-birth, and his father, the most, expert 
fisher of Greenland, had perished by ‘too close 
pursuit of the whale. His dignity was equalled 
by his tiches ; he was master of four men and 
two women’s boats, had ninety tubs of oil in his 
winter habitation, and five-and-twenty seals buri- 
ed in the' snow against the season of, darkness. 
When he saw the beauty of Ajut, he immediately* 
threw c-.«#r her* the skin of a deer that he had 
taken, and soon after presented her with a branch 
of coral. Ajut refused his gifts, and determined 
to admit no lover in the place of Anningait. 

Norngsuk, thug rejected,*had recourse to strata- 
gem. He knew that Ajut woula consult an 
Angekkok, or diviner, concerning the fate of her 
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lover, ajld the felicity of hfir future life. He 
'therefore apj)lied himself to the most ‘ celebrated 
Angekkok of thkt part bfAh^ country, and, by a 
present of twb seals and a njtarble kettle, obtained 
a pro»mis(i that, when Ajnt should consult him, 
he would -declare that her ‘ lover was in the land 
of souls. Ajut, in a sho'rt time, brought him a 
coat made by herself, and inquired what events 
,„\vere to befall her ; with assurances of a much 
larger reward at the rc«tiK'n of Anningait, if 
the predi'ction should flatter her desires. The 
Angekkok. knew th^way tp riches, and foretold 
that Anningait, having already caught two whales, 
would soon rgturn home with a large boat laden 
with provisions. 

This prognostication she was ordered to keep 
secret; and Norngsuk, depending upon his arti- 
fi(;e, renewed his addresses with greater confi- 
dence; but, fiqdiug his sitit still unsuccessful, 
applied himsellL to her parents with gifts" and 
promises.' The wealth of Greenland is too pow- 
erful for the virtue of a Greenlander ; they for- 
got the merit and the presents of Anningait, and 
decreed Ajut to the embraces of Norngsuk. 
She entreated ; she remonstrated ; she wept, and 
raved ;, ‘'but, finding riches irre.sistible, fled away 
<into the uplands, and lived in a cave upon such 
berries as she could gather, and the‘birds or 
hares which she had the fortune to ensnare, taking 
care, at an hour when she was not likely to be 
|[ound, to view Ae sea every day, that her lover 
'might not niiss her at his return. 

*At last she |^w the great boat in which Annin- 
gait had departed, stealing slow and heavy-laden 
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alon,£j the cpast. Sh(> ran with all* thc^imjJaticuec* 
of affection to catch herjover ui her arms, and 
relate her constancy and sufferings^ Wlien the 
company reached the* land, they informed ^her, 
that Anningait, after the fishery was'eiulhd*, beings 
unable to support the slyw passage of the vessel 
of carriage, had set out before them in his fishing 
boat, and they expected at their arrival to have 
found him on shore. * ’ • • 

Ajut, distracted at tins intelligence, vms about 
to fly into the hills, without knowing wh^, though 
she was now in the hands«^ her ])arents,,who 
forced her back to their (fwn,hut, and endeavolfi*- 
ed to comfort her : but when at last'they retired 
to rest, Ajut went down to the beach ; where, 
finding a fishing-boat, she entered it without 
hesitation, and, telling those who wondered at 
her rashness, that sh,e was going in st5arch 5f 
Anningait, rowed away with great swiftness, and 
was seen no more. . * 

The fate of these lovers gave occasion to various 
fictions and conjectures. Some are of opinion that 
they were changed into stars ; others imagine that 
Anningait was seized in his passage l)^' the genius 
of the rocks; and that Ajut was transforh>^ into 
a mermaid, and still continues to seek lier'lover 
in the de^rts of the sea. But the general per- 
suasion istfhat they are both in that part of the 
laud of souls where the sun never sets, where oil is 
always fresh, and provisions always warm. The 
virgins sometimes throw a thimble a»d a needle 
dnto the bay from 'which the*hapless ftiaid departs 
:ed;and when a Greenlander would praise any 
\couple for virtuous affection, he declares tl*at 
Ithfey love like Anningait and Ajut. 



rARADISE LOST. 

BOOK-III. 


Hati., holy Light ! offspring of heaven first-born ! 
©r of the Eternal co-etcmal beam, 

May express thee iinblame3 ? *sincc God is light. 
And never but in una|>proached light 
Dwelt ?rom cternityj^^.^’^^elt then in thee. 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate ! 

Or heai-’st l:hou rather, pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and dcci>, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee 1 revisitmow with bolder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight, 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne^ 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of Oliaos and eternal Night ; 

Tanght by the heavenly muse to venture down 
llic dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 

Though hard and rare : thee 1 revisit s^e, 

^ ^ V*# 

And foel thy sovon^n vital lamr ; but thou 
Revisit’st, not t]!^ eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy pi^fljdng ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thicL a dof^ serene hath quench’d their orbs, 

Or dim s(i:fii^on veil’^. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hiU, 
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Sriiit with tlic love of ^sacred .song ; buUchief 
Thee, SiRn, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallow’d fcctf and warbRng how, 
Nightly I visit ; nor Sometimes forgc£ ' 

Those other two equalled with mo in fate. 

So were I cquall’d with tkem in renowp. 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Meonides, 

And Tiresias, and Phineus, prot)hets old : 

'’i’lion feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 

.Harmonious numbers ; a.s ftie wakeful bir<l 

• • 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid. 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus»with the year 
Seasons return ; but ncft to me ^u iJ ta rns 
Day, or the sweet approach ^f c^’n or morn. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose,^ 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
(/lit off, and for the book ot^ knowledge fair 
Presented with a unive'i*sal blank • 

Of nature’s works, to me expunged and abased. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light. 

Shift o inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that 1 may see and tell • 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Now liad the Almighty Father from above, 
From^tho pur^empyrean where he sits 
High throned above ail height, be^t down his eye. 
His own works, and their works, at once to view : 
About him all the sanctities of heaven • 

Stood thick as stars, and from his sight" received 
Beatitude past utterance ; on his right 
The radiant image of his glory sat. 

His only Sou ; on earth he J&rst oeheld 
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Oiir two first parents, yet the oijly two 
Of mankind, in the hax>])y garden jjiaced, 

Reaping immortal fruits Ox joy and love, 
UnintciTuxiucd joy, uiirivall’d love, 

In blissful solitude ; he then survey’d 
Hell ai'd the gulf between, and Satan there 
Coasting the wall of heaven on this side night 
In the dun air sublime, and ready now 
To stoox), with wearied wings, and willing feet, 

On the bare outside of this world, that seem’d, 
Firm-land im bosom’d without firmament. 

Uncertain which, in <ycean or in air. 
ifim (jrod beholding his prosxiect high, 

Wherein x^ast, x^resent, future, he beholds, 

Thus to hife only 8on, foreseeing spake : 

“ Only-begotten Son, secst thou what rage, 
TransxJOi*ts our adv'ersaiy ? whom no bounds, 
Prescribed, no bars of hell, nor all the chains. 
Heaped on him there, nor yet the main aliyss, 

Wide interrux't, can hold; so bdnt he seems, 

On dcsx>cratc uevenge, that shall redound, 

Ux3oh his own rebellious head. And now. 

Through all restraint broke loose, he wings his way. 
Not far off heaven, in the precincts of light, 
Directly towards the new-created world, 
And^man'^thore placed with purxiose to essay, 
^f^nim by force he can destroy, of, worse. 

By some false guile pervert ; and shall iiervert ; 

For man will harken to his glozing lies^ 

And eaKsily transgress the sole command, 

Sole pledge of his obedience : so will fall, 

.He and his faithless progeny. Whose fault ? 
Whose but his own ? Ingrate, he had of me 
All he coicld have; I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall, 

Such I created all the ethereal powers 
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And spirits, both thc^ii who stood and ^hem who* jail’d ; 
Ficely flicy stood who stood, and fell who foil. 

Not free, what proof could fliey have given sincere, 

Of true allegiance, eSnstant faith, or fove, • 

Where only what they needs must do ax^pcjr’d, ^ 

Not w'^hat they would ? v4iat praise coyld they jcceive ? 
What pleasure 1 from such* obedience paid ? 

When will and reason (reason also’s choice) 

Useless and vain, of freedom both despoil’d, 

Made j^assivc both, had served necessity. 

Not me ? They therefore, as to right belong’d 
So were created, nor can justJ 3 " at^cuse, 

Tht'ir Maker, or their making, gei^heii* fate. 

As if }>redestination overrftled ^ 

Their will, <lisx)osed l>y absolute deci'ce 

(.)r high foreknowledge ; they themseh es decreed 

Their own revolt, not I ; if 1 foreknew. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. 

Which had no less proved certain uiiforeknowii, 

So without least impiilsc or shadow of fate. 

Or ought me immutably foreseen, 

Thej" tres^mss, authors to themselves in all 

Both what the^^ judge, and what the^" choose ; for so 

I Ihrm’d them free : and free thej" must remain, 

Till they iiithral themselves ; I else must change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 
Their freedom ; they themselves ordained their fall. 

The sort Jay their own suggestion fell, 

Self-temptecl, self-depraved : mai\ falls, deceived 
By the other first ; man therefore shall find grace, 

The other none : in mercy and justice l^ath, 

Through heaven and earth, so shall my glory «scel 
But mercy, first And last, shall brightest shii^e.” 

Thus whilo God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill’d 
All bea^'en, and in the blessed spirits elect 
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SeiisQ of new jo^* ineffable diffuse.c|^, 
f^>eyond colVipare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious: in him all his lather shone 
Substantially express’d ; and in his face 
X>ivine^ compassion visibly appeared? 

Love wiMiout end, and without measure grace, 
Which uttering, thus he to kis father spake : 

“ O father ! gracious was that word which chased 
Thy sovereign sentence, that man should find grace 
Fftr which both heaven and earth shall high extol 

« 4 

Thy poises, with the innumerable sound 

(^f hymns and sacred snngs, wherewith thy thrones 

Encompass’d shall rct^^nd thee*nvcr blest : 

For should man finally, be hist, should man. 

Thy creatuiH3 late so loved, thy youngest son, 

Fall circumvented thus by fraud, though join’d 
With his own folly 2 Tliat be from thee far, 

That far be from thee, Father, who art judge 
Of alUthings made, and jud^est only right, 

Or shall the ad^rersary thus obtain 

His, end, and fmstratc thine ? shall he fulfil 

His malice, and thy goodness bring to nought ; 

Or proud return, though to his heavier doom. 

Yet with revenge accomplished and to hell 
Draw after him the whole race of mankind. 

By him coAupted ! or wilt thou thyself 
jfebrnish thy creation and unmake. 

For him, what for thy glory thou hast^made ? 

So should thy goodness and thy greatness both^^ 
Be question’d and blasphemed wifihout defence.” 
To whom the great Creator thus rex^lied : 

‘^O Son, in i^hom my soul hath chief delight, 
Son of nay bosom ! Son who art alone 
My 39^rd, my wisdom, and efiectual nlight, 

All hast thou spoken as my thoughts are, all 
As ipy eternal purpose hath decreed : 



Man slial] not quite bg lost, but saved v^lio will, 
V^f"t'‘uot^f will in him, but grac'e in mo 
Freely vouchsafed ; once mo#e I will rt;Tic\v 
His lapsed powers, tflbugh forfeit, antf iiith^all’d 
I^y sill to foul exorbitant desires ; • 

Upheld by me yet once more he shall ^tand 
On even ground against hi% mortal foe*; 

I3y me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fall’ll condition is, and to me owe 
-^\11 his delivr’ance, and to^ione but me. 

Some 1 have chosen of peculiar grace, 

Fleet above the rest ; so is my \W11 : 

'’Jdio rest shall hear me ^all, anc^<«i#t be warn’d 
Their sinful state, and to appeasp betimes 
The incensed Deity while offered grace 
Invites ; for I will clear their sense^s dark, 

What may suffice, and soften stony hcaHs 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 

To ]jraycr, repentance, and^obodicnce due. 
Though but endeavour’d with sinccx'c iijtent. 
Mine oar shall not be slow, mine eye nf 4 gb shut 
And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire conscience ; whom it they will hear, 
Li^ht after light, well used, they shall attain. 
And to the end persisting, safe arrive. 

This my long sufferance, and my day of gr^ce, 
Tliey who neglect and scoim, shall never taste ; 
But hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more, * 
Tha^^hey m%y stumble on, and deeper fall ; 
And none but such«from mercy I exclude. 

But yet all is not done ; man disobeying. 
Disloyal, breaks his fealty, and sins 
Against the high supremacy of Heaven, 
Affecting godhead, and, so losihg all. 

To expiate his treason hath nought left. 

But to destruction sacred and devote. 
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Tie With hiH wliolo posterity, must die, 

Die he or^usticc must ; unless ft/r him 
Some other ablc^, and as wiling, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for d<5ath. 

' JSay, heavenly Powers, where shhll we find such ]c»ve ? 
Which of ye will be mortal, tp redeem 
Man’s mortal crime, and jufjt the unjust to save ? 
Dwells in all heaven charity so dear ? ” 

He ask’d, but all the heavenly quire stood mute, 
And silence was in heaven on man’s behalf 
Pati’on or intercessor none aj^peUr’d, 

Much less that durst \^pon his own head draw 
Tlic deadly forfeiturc^jid rans<,»m set. 

And now without i'cdcnij>tk>n all mankind 
Mvist have iocen lost, adjudged to death and hell 
By doom severe, had not the Son of Hod, 

In whom the fulness dwells of love divine. 

His dearest mediation thus renew’d : 

‘^Father, thy word is pass’d man shall find grace ; 
And shall grace not find means, «i>hat finds her way, 
The speediest thy winged messengers, 

To visit all thy creatures, and to all 
Comes unprevented, unimplored, unsought i 
Happy for man, so coming ; he her aid 
Can never seek, once dead in sins, and lost ; 
Atonemenl^for himself, or oftering meet, 
li^'«U;bted and undone, hath none to bring : 

Behold mo, then ; mo for him, life for life 
I offer ; on me let thine anger fall ; 

Account me man ; I for his sake 'vyill leave 

Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 

Freely put off, ^|knd for him lastly die 

Well pieced ; on me let Death wreak all his rage, 

Under his gloomy power I shall not long 

Lae vanquish’d ; thou hast given mo to possess 

Life in myself for ever ; by thee I live, 
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Though now to Death 1 yield, and amjiis due. 

All that of me can cfte ; yet, that debt paid,# 

Thou wilt not leave me in ilftie loathsolne grave, 

His prey, nor suflcr\ny unspotted s<5ul 
F'or ever with corruptfon there to dwell - 
But I shall rise victorious, and subdu^ 

My vanquisher, spoiTd of Jhis vaunted spoil ; 

Death his death’s wound shall then receive, and stoop 
Inglorious, of his mortal sting disarm’d. ^ 

I, through the ample air, ih triumph high 
Shall lead hell captive* maugre hell, and show 
The powers of darkness bound. • Thou, at the sight 
Pleased, out of heaven* shalt IciRi^ down, and siRile, 
While, by thee raised, I niftn al^my foes, 

Death last, and with his carcass glut the g*ave : 

Then, with the multitude of my redeem’d, 

»Shall enter heaven, long absent, and return, 

Father, to see thy face, wherein no cloud 
Of anger shall remain, but peace assured 
And rcconcilcmoiit ; ^'ath shall be no^more. 
Thenceforth, but in thy presence joy e]|tire.” 

His words here ended, but liis meek aspect 
Silent yet spake, and breathed immortal love 
Tf!> mortal men, above which only shone 
Filial obedience ; as a sacrifice 
Glad to be ofier’d, ho attends the will ^ 

Of his great Father. Admiration seized 

All heaven, what this might mean, and whithef tend, 

Wondering ;^but soon the Almighty thus replied : 

“ (CTthou, in heav 4 )n and earthy the only peace - 
Found out for mankind under wrath ! O thou, 

My sole complacence ! well thou kno^’st how dear 
To me are all my works, nor man the least, ^ 

Though last created ; that fof him I spar% 

Thee from my bosom and right hand, to save. 

By losing thee awhile, the whole race lost. 
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Thou* therefore, whom thou only canst redeem, 
Tlicir uatjiire also to thy nature join ; 

And be thyself inan amonj; men on earth, 

Made flesh, lyhcn ‘time shall be, virgin seed 
T>y wondroits birth ; be thou in^Adarn’s room 
ThO hfead ol all mankind, thovgh Adam’s son. 

As in him perish all men, sq in thee. 

As from a second root, shall be restored 
As many as are restored, without thee, none. 

His crime makes guilty all his sons ; thy merit. 
Imputed, shall absolve them 'fc^h6 renounce 
Their own, both righteous and unrighteous deeds, 
And liv6 in thee trans^^nted, and from thee 
Receive new life. So man, as is most just, 

Shall satisfy,,for man, iJe judged and die. 

And dying rise, and rising with him, raise 
His brethren, i^ansom’d with his own dear life. 

So heavenly love shall outdo hellish hate, 

Giving to death, and dying to redeem. 

So dearly to redeem, what hellish hate 
So easily destroy’d, and still destroys 
In tlhose who, when they may, accci>t not grace. 
Nor shalt thou, by descending to assume 
Man’s nature, lessen or degrade thine own. 

Because thou hast, though throned in highest bliss. 
Equal to Gad, and equally enjoying, 

G^jdbiike fruition, quitted all, to save 
A tvorld from utter loss, and hast been found 
By merit more than birthright. Son of God, 

Found worthiest to be so, by being good. 

Fa!* more than great or high ; because in thee 
liOva JIath abou:| 24 ed more than glory abounds, 
TJkerefore thy humiliation shall exalt 

thee thy manhood«fiJso to this throne ; 

Here shalt thou sit incarnate,, here shalt reign 
Botli God and man. Son both of God and man, 
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Anointed universal King ; all power 
I give tliije ; i*eign foi^ ever, and assume 
Thy merits ; under thee, as^ead supreme, 

Tlirones, princedom.^ powers, domiiiiftns, I#reduce : 
All knees to thee shalllbow, of them that bide 
In heaven, or earth, or upder earth in hell. * 

When thou, attended gloriously from heaven, 

Shalt in the sky appear, and from thee send 
The summoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal : forthwith from all winds 
The living, and forthwith Ibho cited dead 
Of all past ages, to the general dpom 
Shall hasten ; such a iipal shall^jjj^use their slecj^. 
Then, all thy saints assembied, thou slialt judgci 
Bad men and angels ; they arraign’d, shall ►^uk 
Beneath thy sentence : hell, her numbers full, 
Thenceforth shall bo for ever shut. Meanwhile 
The world shall burn, and from her ashes spring 
New heaven and earth, wherein the just shall dwell, 
And, after all their tribulations long, 

See golden days, fruitful of golden dectfs, 

With joy and love triumidung, and fair truth. 

Then thou thy regal sceptre shaft lay by, 

For regal sceptre then no more shall need ; 

God shall be all in all. But, all ye gods. 

Adore him, who to compass all this, dies ; i 
Adore the Son, and honour liim as me.” 

No sooner had the Almighty ceased, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout, 

LoucTSs from numbers without number, sweet 

As from blest voices, uttering jo^, heaven rung 

With jubilee, and loud hosannas fill’d 

The eternal regions : lowly reverent 

Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground. 

With solemn adoration, down they cast 

Their crowns, inwove with amaraat and gold— 
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ImmoVtal amara^it, a flower which once 

In para<life| 2 , fast by the tree of lito 

Began to bloom ;'*but soon for man’s oflencc 

To heaven r®movefd, where first it ^ew, there gi’ows, 

'^nd flower.4^ aloft, shading the f<Sunt of life, 

And w*hcre Ihe river of bliss through midst of heaven 
Rolls ov’r Elysiad flowers he;^ amber stream ; 

With these, that never fade, the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks, in wreathed with beams : 
N6 >w in loose garlands thick ihi’own olf, the bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jksi)br shone, 

Iinpurpled with celestial roses, smiled. 

Then crown’d again, tljgy golden harps they took. 
Harps ever tuned, that glittering by their side 
Like quiver!^, hung, and^with preamble sweet 
Of charming symphony they introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken rai^tures high : 

No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious 23art, such concord is in heaven. 

Thee, Father,” first they sung, Omnix^otent, 
Immutable, Im^iortal, Infinite, 

Eternal* King ; thee. Author of all being. 

Fountain of light, thyself invisible 
Amidst the glorious brightness, where thou sitt’st 
Thi’oned inaccessible, but when thou shadest 
The full blaae of thy beams, and through a cloud 
D];aiiwi round about thee, like a radiant shrine, 

Dafk with excessive bright thy skirts api^ear. 

Yet dazzle heaven, that brightest seraphim 
Api^roach not, but with both wing^.veil their eyeST 
Thee,” next they sang,* “of all creation first, 

Begotten Sbn, L)|vine Similitude^ 

111 whose {conspicuous countenance, without cloud 
Made visiblq, the Almiglfby Father shines. 

Whom else no creature can behold : on thee 
Imi>resseditEh<5 effiilgence of his glory abides ; 
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Transfused on thee hig ample Si>irit rcsis- 

The liea\%n of hcjavens, and all the powers therein. 

By thee created ; and by thee# thrown down 
The aspiring dominat^ns : thou that day * 

Thy Father’s dreadful tliunder didst not spajo. 

Nor stop thy flaming chariot- wheels, that shook 4 . 
Heaven’s everlasting frame, while o’er the necks 
Thou drov’st of warring angels disarrayed. 

Back from pursuit thy powers with loud acclaim 
Thee only extoll’d, Son of tSy Father’s might. 

To execute fierce vengeance on his foes: 

Hot so on man : him, through their malice fall’n. 
Father of mercy and grace, thou«didst not doom 
So strictly, but much more t<9 pitj^ incline : 

Ho sooner did thy dear cuid only Son 
Perceive thee purposed not to doom frail man. 

So strictly, but much more to pity inclined, 

He, to appease thy wrath, and end the strife 
Of mercy and justice in thy face discerned, 

Bcgardloss of the bliss vi%erem he sat 
Second to thee, offer’d himself to die 
For man’s offence. O unexampled love ! 

Love no where to bo found less than divine ! 

Hail son of God ! Saviour of men ! Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song 
Henceforth, and never shall my hari> thy praiffo 
Forget, nor. from thy Father’s praise di>sjoin.” 

Thus they in heaven, above the starry sphere, 

Their happy hou^js in joy and hymning spent. 

Moanwlul^ upon the fiign opacous globe 

Of this round world, whose first convex divides 

The luminous inferior orbs, enclosed 

From Chao% and th’ inroad of darkness old 

Satan alighted walks : a^globe far 5ff 

It seem’d, now seems a boundless continent, 

Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of night 
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Stailcss, exx^y&cd, and (n'er-tbrcat’iiing ntoniift 
Of Ohao^ blustering round, iiiclcmont sky ; 

Save on that side which, ftom the wall of iieaveii 
, Though distant far, some small r^ection gains 
* Of gVmm^ring air, less vex’d \fith tempest loud ; 

Here walk’d the fiend at large in spacious field. 

As when a vulture, on Imaiis bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds. 
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 

To gorge the flesh of lambs’ or yeanling kids, 

On hiUs where flocks are fed, Aes towards the springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams ; 

4 But in his way ligbtti^tn the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where C,hine^s drive 
With sail^ and wind their cany waggons light : 

So, on this windy sea of land, the fiend 
Walked up and down alone, bent on his prey ; 

Alone, for other creature in this x->l&co, 

Living or lifeless, to be found was none ; 

[None yet, but store hereafter ftom the earth 
Up hither, like aerial vapours, flew 
Of ail things transitory and vain, when sin 
With vanity had filled the works of men ; 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain things , 
Built their fond hopes of glory or lasting fanlb. 

Or happiness in this or the other life : 

who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful superstition and blind zeal. 

Nought seeking but the praise of men^ here find 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds ; 

All the ^accomplish’d works of Nature’s hand. 
Abortive, mdhstrous, or unkindly mix’d, 

DissoU ’d on earth, fleet hither, and in vain, 

Till flnak dissolution, Vander here 

Not in the neighbouring moon, as softie have dream’d ; 

Those argent fields more likely habitants, 
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Tranalaljjd saints, or ||iiddlc spirits, hoMy 
Betwixt the angelical and human kind^ 

Hither of ill-join’d a^ns andT daughters born 
First from the ancient ^orld those giants came, 
With many a vain exploit, though then ren^wn’iX • 
The builders next of Bab%l on the plaiji 
Of Sennaar, and still with ^ain design 
New Bal>els, had they wherewithal, would build : 
Others came single ; he, who to be deem’d 
A God, leap’d fondly ii^o Etna’s flames, 
Fmpedocles ; and he who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leap’d into the s%a, 

Clcombrotus ; and many morc^iSo long, 

Embryos and idiots, eremites angl friars, 

White, black, and gray, with all their trum^ry. 
Here pilgrims roam, that stray’d so far to seek 
In Golgotha him dead, who lives in heaven ; 

And they, who, to bo sure of Paradise, 

Dying put on the weecU of JDominic, 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised ; 

They pass the planets seven, and pass tlfe fix’d. 
And that crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talked, and that first moved ; 

And now Saint Peter at heaven’s wicket seems 
To wait them with his keys, and now at foot 
Of heaven’s ascent they lift their feet, when, lo t 
A Violent cross wind from either coast 
Blows them transverse, ten thousand leagues awiy 
Into tl^ deviems air ; then might ye see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost 
And flutter’d into rags ; then relics, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls. 

The sport of winds : all these, upwhirl’d aloftif 
Fly o’er the backside of the world far oflT, 

Into a limbo large and broad, since call’d 
The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown 
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lion^ after, npv^ unpeopled, and yi^trod. ^ 

All this dark globe the hend found as he pass’d, 
Ajid long he wander’d, till^'at Aast ^ gleam 
Of dawning light turn’d thithcj;ward in haste 
< His t|;;avellt’d steps ; far distant he descries. 
Ascending hy dt^grees magnificent 
Up to the wall of heaven, a' structure high ^ 

At top whereof, but far more rich, appear’d 
The work as«,of a kingly palace-gate, 

'tV'ith frontispiece of diamon/i i^id gold 
Embellish’d ; thick with sparkling orient gems 
The portal shone, inifhitablo on earth 
^By model, or by shadlh^ pencir drawn. 

The stairs were such whereon Jacob saw 
Angels asclsnding and descending, bands 
Of guardians bright, when he from Esau dod 
To Padan-Aram, in the held of Laiz, 

Dreaming by night under the open sky. 

And ^vaking cried, This is^ the gate of heaven/’ 
Each stair mysteriously was meant, nor stood 
There always, but drawn up to heaven sometimes 
Viewless ; and imdemeath a bright sea flow’d 
Of jasper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, smiling arrived. 
Wafted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
Kapt in a <4iariot drawn b^^jfldry steeds. 

st^rs were then let d<SL whether to dare 
The hend by easy ascent or aggravate 
His sad exclusion from the doors of blis^ : 

Direct against which open’d from •beneath. 

Just o’er the blissful seat of Piaradise, 

A passage dowfi to the earth, a passage wide. 
Wider than that^of afteivtimes 

Over Sion, and though that were large. 

Over the Promised Land, to God so dear ; 

By which, to visit oft those happy tribes. 
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On higli^l)eheftts his i^gels to and fro 
Pass’d frequent, and his eye with choice reg«afti 
From Paneas, the foi^t of «fordan’s f^ood, 

To Beersaba, where the^lloly L<and 
F^rdcrs on Egypt and the Arabian shore ; 

So wiile the opening scenfd, where boq^ds wcre^ set 
To darkness, such as bounifthc ocean wave. 

Satan from hence, now on the lower stair. 

That scaled by stops of goy to heaven-gate, 

Ijooks down with wonder 4tt the sudden view 
Of ail this world at once. As v/hen a scout, 
Through dark and <lesci*t ways wfth pc ril gone 
All night, at last by break of clfeerful dawn 
Obtains the brow of some high-ciLinbing hill. 

Which to his eye discovers unaware 
The goodly prospect of some foreign land 
First seen, or some renown’d metropolis, 

With glistering spires arfd pinnadea adorn’d. 

Which now the rising ^un gilds with his beams ; •• 
Such wonder seized, though after heaveif seen, 

The spirit malign, but much more envy Seized, 

At sight of all this world beheld so fair. 

Roiind he surveys (and well might where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 
Of night’s extended shade), from eastern point 
Of Idbra to the fleecy star that bears 
Anclromeda far off Atlantic seas. 

Beyond the horizon ; then from pole to polo 
He vie^ in bfhadth, and without longer pause 
Downright into the 'i^orld’s first region throws 
His flight precipitant, and winds with ease 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way 
Amongst innumerable stars, th§t shone 
Stars distant, but nigh hand seem’d other worlds ; 
Or other worlds they seem’d or happy isles. 

Like those Hesperian gardens famed of old, 

L. L 2 
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Fuitiiiiate fields, and groves, and^tlowery valej*, 

Thrice hfeppy isles ; but who dwelt happy there 

* I 

He stay’d not to ^inquire : abevc ^cm all 
The golden sun, in splendour l\kest heaven, 

•AJlur^d his eye ; thither his course he bends 
Through the cu$jn firmament*' (but up or down , 

By centre or eccentric, hard to tell, 

Or longitude), where the great himinary. 

Aloof the vulgar constellations thick, 

^rhat from his lordly eye ke<tp distance due, 

DisiJenses light from far : they, as they move 
Their st?irry dance in^numbers that compute 
,Days, months, and y<5A, towards his aU-cheering lamp 
Turn swift their varices motions, or are turn’d 
By his ina^etic beam, that gently warms 
Tlie universe, and to each inward part 
With gentle t)onetration, though unseen. 

Shoots invisible virtue ev’n to the deep ; 

So wTJndrously was set his«3tatipn bright. 

There lands thfc fiend, a spot like which perhaps 
Astronomer iifthe sun’s lucent orb 
Through his glazed optic tube yet never saw. 

The place he found beyond expression bright, 
Compared with aught on earth, metal or stone ; 

Not all parts like, but all alike inform’d 
With -radiant light, -as glowing iron with fire ; 
if metal, part seem’d gold, part silver clear : 

If stone, carbuncle most or chrysolite. 

Ruby or topaz, to the twelve that shone' 

In Aaron’s breast-plate, and a stohe besides 
Imagined rather oft than elsewhere seen ; 

That stone, or^ke to that, which here below 
Fliiloso|%iers in vain so. long have sought, 

In vain, tlfough by their powerful art they bind 
Volatile Hemies, and call up unbound 
In various shapes old Proteus from the sea, 
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Drai 11 through a linibcc to his nativ^cf form. 

What wonder then if fields and regiops hcr(? 
Breathe forth elixir^iiret^ a&d rivers fun ^ 

Potable gold, when with one virtuous toucji 
The arch-chymic sun, so far from us remo^, 
Produces, with terrestrial humour mijt’d. 

Here in the dark so many^irecious things 
Of colour glorious, and effect so rare ? 

Here matter new to gaze the devil met - 
Undazzlcd ; far and yud% his eye commands ; 

For sight no obstacle found here, nor shade, 

But all sun-shine ; as when hisTbeams at 11001*^ 
Culminate from the equator, a%*thcy now 
Shot upward still dii'cct, wlienc# no way round 
Shadow from body opaque can fall ; and tfte air, 

No where so clear, sharpen’d his visual ray 
To object distant far, whereby ho soon 
Saw within ken a glorious angel stand, 

Tlic same whom John sa^i^also in the sun : 

His back was turn’d but not his brighthess hid ; 

Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 
Circled his head, nor less his locks^bchind 
Illustrious on his shoulders, fledge with wings. 

Lay waving round ; on some gx'cat charge employ’d 
He seem’d, or fix’d in cogitation deep. 

Glad was the spirit impure, as now in hope 
To find who might direct his wandering flight 
To Paradise", the happy seat of man, 

His joi^mey’i^end, and our beginning woe. 

But first he casts t(f change his proper shape, 
Which else might work him danger or delay ; 

And now a stripling cherub he appeaxff. 

Not of the prime, yet such as^in his face. 

Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diflused, so well he feign’d 
Under a coronet his flowing hau* 
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III cfirls on eithfer check play’d ; T^nga he wor^, 

Of many a colour’d plume, sprinkled with gold ; 

His habit fi^ for speed succinct, a^ held 

Before his cjeceiit steps a plver wand. 

ilcrdraw not nigh unheard ; the angel bright, 

Ere he d*rew nig^, his radiant visage turn’d, 

Admonish’d by his ear, and ‘straight was known 

The archangel Uriel, one of the seven 

Wh-O God’s presence, neaijest to his throne 

Stand ready at command, and aie his eyes 

That run through all the heavens, or down to the earth 

Bear hij» swift errands over moist and dry. 

O’er sea and land : him^atan thus accosts : 

< 

“ Uriel, for thou of l^ose seven spirits that stand 
In sight of God’s high throne, gloriously bright, 

The first art wont his great authentic will 
Interpreter through highest heaven to bring, 

Where all his sons thy embassy attend ; 

And Kbre art likeliest by suprcn\e decree 
Like honour to^jbtain, and as his eye 
To Visjt oft thiS new creation round ; 

Unspeakable desire to see, and know 

All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man. 

His chief delight and favour, him for whom 
All these hp works so wondrous he ordain’d 
Hath brought me from the quires of cherubin 
Alone thus wandering. Brightest seraph, tell 
In which of all these shining orbs hath man 
His fixed seat, or fixed seat hatli none, 

But all these «hining Orbs his choice to dwell ; 

That 1 may fiiid him, and with secret gaze, 

Or open admiration, him behold, 

On whoB^the great Creator hath bestow’d 
Worlds^ and on whom hath all these graoes pour’d 
That both in him and aU things, as is meet, 

The rflSversal Maker we may praise, 



Who justly hath driven out his rebel f#as 
To deepest hell, and, to repair that loss. 

Created this new hempy jraefe of men 
To serve him better : wise are all his ways?^’ 

So spake the false dissembler unperceivejl ; 

For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil tlfat walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 

By his permissive will, through heaven and earth : 
And oft, though wisdqpi ^ake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simxdicity 
Resigns her charge, while goodnSss thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems ; which nn^Tor once beguiled 
Uriel, though regent of the sun^ and hold 
The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heaveif ; 

Who to the fraudulent impostor foul, 

In his uprightness, answer thus return’d. 

Fair angel, thy desire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby.to glorify 
The great Work-master, leads to no excess 
Tliat reaches blame, but rather merits praise. 

The more it seems, excess, that led thee hither 
From thy empyreal mansion thus alone, 

To witness with thine eyes what some perhaps. 
Contented with report, hear only in heaven : 

For wonderful indeed are all his works, 

Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all 
Had in remembrance always with delight ; 

But whitt crel»ted mind can comprehend 
Their number, or tb^ wisdom infinite 
That brought them forth, but hid their causes deep 1 
I saw, when at his word the formless rSass, 

''Ehis world’s material mould, came to a heap f 
Confusion heard* his voice, and wild uproai^ 

Stood inilod, stood vast infinitude confined ; 

TiU at his second bidding darkness fled, 
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Lig\;t shone, and order from distjrder sprung 
Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements, e^rtb, flopd, air, fire ; 

And this etWeal quintessence ^of heaven 
•Flew ypwajrd, spirited with various forms. 

That roll’d orbiaular, and turii’d to stars 
Numberless, as thou seest, uid how t^ey move ; 

Each had his place appointed, each his coiirse ; 

The rest in circuit wads this universe. 

Libok downward on that glob^, \|^hose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected, shines ; 
That place is earth, tlA; seat of man ; that light 
^is day, which else, as tiie other hemisphere. 

Night would invade ; ljut there the neighbouring moon 
(So call that opposite fair star) her aid 
Timely interposes, and her monthly round 
Still ending, still renewing, through mid heaven, 

With borrow’d light her countenance triform 
Hence, fills and empties to enlighten the earth, 

And in her pale dominion checks the night. 

Thqt spot to which 1 point is Paradise, 

Adam’s abode ; those lofty shades, his bower. 

Thy way thou oanst not miss, me mine requires.” 

Thus said, he turn’d ; and Satan, bowing low, 

As to superior spirits is wont in heaven, 

Where, honour due and reverence none neglects, ' 

Took leave, and towards the coast of earth beneath, 
Down from the ediptic, sped with hoped success, 
Throws his steep flight in many an agry«wheel^ 

Nor stay’d till on If^hates’ top hr lights. 


Milton. 



CHILDE HAEOLD’S PILGRIMAGE 

CANTO ly. 


I. 

I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a prison on each hand : 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the*enchanter’s wand r 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the for times, when many a subject land 
Isook’d to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles ! 

in 

She looks a sea Cybele, 6*esh from ocean, 

Easily withjier tiara of proud towers 
‘At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters arid their* powers : 

And such she was ; — ^her daughters their dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour’d in her lap all gems in» sparkling showers* 

In purple was she robed, and of her feast* 

Monarchs nartook* and deem’d their dignity increased* 
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ni. 

In Venice Itisso’s' echoes arc no nforc- . 

c If • 

And sij^nt yows the songless gondolier ; 

Her pal^cs are orumbling to iixe shore, 

, Those days are gone — ^but Beauty still is here. 
States ftdl, arts fade — but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 

The x^lcasant place of all fostivit; 5 j^ 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ! 


rv.* 

But unto us*she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms desi>ond 
Above the Dogcless city’s vanish’d sway ; 

Ours ifiTa trophy which will Kot dpcay 
With the Bialto ? Shylock and the Moor, 

And SHerre, can hot be swept or worn away — 
The keystones of the arch ! though all were o’er. 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 


. V. 

, * 

The* beings of the mind are not of clay ; 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved exisi^nce : that which Fate 
Fnehibits to dull life, in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied. 
First exil||||^th6n replaces .what we hate ;; 
Waterin|jpthe*heart whose early flowers have died, 
And with m fresher growth replenishing the void. 
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Such is the refuge oAour youth Age, ‘ 

The first from Hope, tlfe last fiPOBftf Vacancy*; 

And this worn feeling peoples many a page, 

And, may be, that which gr^wa^eneatfi mine eye : 
Yet there are things whose strong reality 
Outshines our fairy-land ; in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fantastic sky. 

And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O’er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse : 


VII. 

I saw or dream’d of such, — but let them go, — 
They came like truth, and disapi^car’d like dreams ; 
And whatsoe’er they were — are now but so : 

I could rcx>lace them if I wguld ; still teems 
My mind with many a form which aptly^seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments fmind ; 

Let these too go— for waking Bcason deems 
Such over-weening phantasies unsound, 

And other voices speak, and other sights surround. 


vra. 

I’ve taught mo other tongues — andi^in strange eyes 
Have iKmdo m# not a stranger ; to the mind 
Which is itself, no cHknges bring surprise ; 

Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 
A country with — ay, or without mankiift ; 

Yet was I bom where men are proud to be. 

Not without cause ; and should I leave behilid 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, 

And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 


M M 
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IX, 

I 

Perhaps I kvcd it well : and shov'id 1 lay 
^My ashes iU a soil which is not* mine, 

My spirit shall jt'csume it — if ^we may 
Unbodied dioose a sanctua^i^. I twine 
My hopes of being remember’d in my line 
With my land’s language ; if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their sbopc incline, — 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes arc, 

Of hasty growth and bbght, and dull Oblivion bar 


X. 

My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honour’d by the nations — let it be — 

And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 

And bo the Spartan’s epitaph on me — 

Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.” 

Moantime I saok no symjiathics, nor need ; 

The thorns which I have rcai^’d arc of tlic tree 
I planted, — ^they have torn me, — and I ]>lccd : 

1 should have known what fruit would spring from such a sec( 


XT. 

The spouseless Adiiatic mourns her lord ; 

And annual marriage now no more rcue^v’d, 

The Bucentaur lies ivitting unrc.stT->red, 

Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 

St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 
Stand, Ikit in mockery of his wither’d power. 

Over the ^oud Place where an Emperor sued, 

And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
I When Venice was a queen with an unctiuall’d dower* 
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XII. 

The Siial)i;xn sued, ami now the Anstfian rCigiis — 
All Emx>cror tramples ^herc an Emperor kftclt ; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, anti chains ^ 
Clank over sceptred cities ;*nations melt 
From power’s high iiirmaclc, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lauwinc loosen’d from* the mountain’s belt ; 
Oh for one hour of bliiKl old Dandolo ! 

Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’ conquering foe. 


XIII, 

Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun ; 

But is not Doria’s menace come to pass ? 

Arc they not bridled ! — ^Venice, lost and won. 

Her thirteen hundred years of freedom ^lone, 
Sinks, like a sea- weed, into whence she *ose ! 
Better be whelm’d beneath the waves, and shun, 
Even in destruction’s dcx>th, her foreign foes, 
Front whom submission wrings an infamous rcxiose. 


XIV. 

In youth she was all glory, — a new Tyre, — 

Tier very by-viord sxirung from victory. 

The “ Planter of the tjiou,” which* through fire 
And blood she bore e’er subject earth and sea ; 
Though making many slaves, herself st5l free, 
And Eurojic’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite ; 
Witness Troy’s rival, Candia ! Vouch it, yo 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s fight ! 

For ye arc names no time nor tyranny can blight. 
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XV. 

Statues of ^lass~all slaver’d — thb long file 
. Of her dead D(^gcs are dcclincd^to dust ; 

Blit where they, dwelt, the vayt and sumxituous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of tlv'ir splendid trust ; 
Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust. 

Have yielded to the stranger : emx>ty halls, 

Tiiin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrals, 

Have liung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’ lovely walls. 


XVI. 

When Athens’ armies fell at Syracuse, 

And fetter’d thousands bore the yoke of war, 
Redemption rose uji in the Attic Muse, 

Her vxnce their only ransom from afar ; 

See ! as they oh ant the tragic hymn, the car 
Of^thc o’ermaeter’d victor stops, the reins 
Fall from his hands — ^liis idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt — ^he rends his captive’s chains, 

And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strains. 


XVII. 

Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine, 
Where all thy proud historic deeds forg<4t, 

Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 

Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thfc to thy tyrants ! and thy lot 
Is shambful to the nations, — most of all, 

Albion ! tb thee ; the Ocean queen sfiould not 
Abandon Ocean’s children : in the faU 
Of Ycnice think of thine, despite thy watery wall. 
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XVIII. 

• # 

1 loved her from my boyhood — she tef me 
Was as a fairy city of t!io heart, 

Rising like wator-cohimn^ from the sca^ 

' joy the sojourn, and of )yealth the fnirt ; 
And Otway, Radciiffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art. 
Had stamp’d her image in me, and even so. 
Although I found her thus* wo did not part, 
Perchance even dearer m tier day of woo, 

Tlian when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show. 


XIX. 

I can rcx^coY)lc with the past — ^and of 

The in-escnt there is still for eye and thought, 

And meditation chasten’d down, enough ; 

And more, it may be, than J hoped or sought ; 

And of the haxjpicst moments which wwe wrouglit 
Within the web of my existence, some • 

From thee, fair Venice ! have their colours caught : 
There are some feelings Time can not benumb. 

Nor t’orturo shake, or mine would now be cold and dumb. 


But from their nature will the tannen grow 
Lofticst*on loftiest and least shelter’d rocks, 

Rooted in barrenness^, where nought below 
Of soil supports them ’gainst the Alpine shocks 
Of eddying storms ; yet springs the trunk, and mocks 
The howling tempest, till its height and framed 
Arc worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 
Of bleak, gray granite, into life it came, 

And grew a giant tree the mind may grow the snme. 

mm2 
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XXI. 

« , 

Existence n*ay ht borne, and the^iltecp root 
^ Of life anc>* sufferance rmike its ‘'firm abode 
In bare aiiJl desolated bosom.Y ; mute 
The camel laltbiirs with th^. heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence, — not bestow'd 
In vain should such example be ; if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savhgc mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we oV iiobler clay 
Iklay temi)cr it to bcar,-w-it is but for a day. 


xxn. 

All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d, 

Ev^en by the sufferer ; and, in each event, 

Ends : — Some, with hope rexdcnish’d and rebuoyd” 
Ectuen to whence they came — ^with like intent, 

And weave thwir web again ; soinc, bow’d and bent, 
Wax gray aiid«ghastly, withering ere their time, 
And perish with the reed on which they leant ; 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, gt)od or crime. 
According as their souls were form’d to sink or clinjb.' 


XXIII. 

JLJut ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion’s stkig, 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitteiliess imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the h§art the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever : it may be a sound — 

A tone of <inusic — summer’s eve— or spring — 

A flower — the wind— the ocean — which shall wound. 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are daikly bound ; 
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XXIV. 

• # 

And liow and why know nor^an t^aco 
Home to its cloud thij^lightiiiiig of the mifld, 

But feel tlic shock renewi’d, nor can choice 

The blight and blackening jvliich it leaves behind, 

Which out of things familiar, undcsign’d, 

AVlien least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectress whom no C2d>rcism can bind, 

The cold — the changed — -perchance the dead — anew, 

Tlie mourn’d, the loved, the lost — k)o many ! — ^yet how few 


XXV. 

But my soul wanders ; I demand it back 
'^I’o meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins ; there to track 
Fall’ll states and buried grcjatiiess, o’er a land 
Whicli tfuis the iiiightmst in its old conAnand, 

And is the loveliest, and must ever bo • 

The master-mould of Nature’s heavenly hand, 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the fi-ee, 
TlieT^)eautiful, the brave — the lords of earth and sea, 


XXVI. 

The commonwealth of kings, the men of Home ! 
And ev#n sin«e, and now, fair Italy I 
Thou ai*t the garden^of the world, tho homo 
Of all Alt yields, and Nature can decree ; 

Even in thy dcseit, what is like to thee ’? 

I’liy very weeds arc beautiful, ^hy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which can not be defaced, 
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The moon ift up, And yet it is not Aiglit — 

‘^Sunset diviftos the sky with her~a sea 
Of* glory stream^j^ along the Akpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s hiountains ^ Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the west, 

Where the day joins the pa^ Eternity ; 

While on the other hand, meek Gian’s crest 
Floats through the azur« air — an island of the blest. 


XXVIII. 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll’clro’cr the peak of the far RhEctian hill. 

As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaini^ her order ; — ^gently flows 
The d'cep-dyed Brcnta, where their hues instil 
The odorous x)ui*i)lc of a new-born rose, 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it glows, 


XXIX. 

« » 

Fill’d with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hiwjs, 

From the rich sunset to the rising’ star. 

Their magical variety diffuse : 

And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
Its maniJie o’er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
iTlie last still loveliest, till — ’tis gone — and all is gray. 
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XXX. 

There is a tomb in A^iua rear’d 
Ihl hir’d in their sarcophagus, repose 
Tlie bones of Laura’s lovgr : here rcx>air 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes^ 

The pilgrims of his genius. Ho arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of herHbarbaric foes : 
Watering the tree wliidli llcars his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave Jiimself to fame. 


XXXI. 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died ; 

The mountain-village whore his latter days 

Went down the vale of years ; and ’tis their pride — 

All honest pride — and let it be. their praise. 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze » 

His mansion and his sepulchre ; both pjain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more acfbrdant with his strain 
Thair if a x'lyrarnid form’d his monumental fane. 


xxxn. 

And the soft quiet hamlet where ho dwelt 
Is one qf that#comx>lexion which seems made 
For those who their •noi'tality haye felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decay’d 
In the deej) umbrage of a green hill’s sHlade, 
Which shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities, now in vain display 
For they can lure no further ; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday. 
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XXXIII. 

Developing, the iv.ounttiins,* Icavcf^and flower!=<, 

And Hhiiiii^ig in the Ijrawling biDok, whcrc-by, 

Clear «,s itii current, glide the ^sauntering hotirs 
VV ith a* calm lai>guor, which, though to the eye 
Idlcsse it seem, hath its morality. 

If from society we learn to live, 

’^is solitude should teach u« how to die ; 

It hath no flatterers ; vanity \jafi give 
No hollow aid ; alone — ijaan with his Cod must stiivc ; 


• XXXIV. 

Or, it may l>o, with demons, who imjiair 

The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 

In melaiicholy bosoms, such as were 

Of moody texture from their earliest day, 

* ^ 

And loved to d^ell in darkness And dismay. 

Deeming themgielves predestined to a doom 

Which is not of the jiangs that^ass away ; 

Making tlie sun like blood, the cartl^ tomb, 

The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 


XXXV. 

Ferrara ! in thy wide and grass-grown streets, 

Whoso symmetry was not for solitude, 

There seems as ’twer^- a curse upa5i the scats 
Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of Estc, which'-for many an ago made good 
Its strength within thy walls, and was of yoro 
I’atron or tyrant, as the' changing modd 
Of potty power irnpell’d, of those who wore 
The wreath which Dante’s brow alone had worn before. 
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XXXVI. 

And Tatiso is their glgry an4 their shgme. ^ 

Hark to his strain ! aiicl then survey his cell^! 

And sec how dearly earn’d Torquato’s fame,# 

And where Alfonso bade This ix)ct dwell : 

The miserable despot could? not quell 
The insulted mind he sought to quench, and blend 
With the surrounding maiyacs, in the hell 
Whore he had plunged«it^ Glory without end 
Scatter’d the clouds away — and on that name attend 


XXXVII. 

The tears and i)raiscs of all time ; while thine 
Would rot in its oblivion — ^in the sink 
Of worthless dtist, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing ; but the link 
Tliou formest in his fortunes bids us thjnk 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with sjforn — 
Alfonso ! how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee ! if in another station born, 

Scai'oc lit to bo the slave of him thou mad’st to mourn 


XXX vm. 

Thou ! form’d to eat, and be despised, and die, 
Even aSpthe l^pasts that perish, save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid trough an^ wider sty ; 

He ! with a glory round his furrow’d brow, 

Which emanated then, and dazzles now,^ 

In face of all his foes, the Cruscan quire, 

And Boileau, wh6se rash envy could allow 
No strain which shamed Ids country’s creaking lyi-e. 
That whetstone of the teeth— monotony in wire 1 
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XXXIX. 

Peace to T9;rquato’s injurcii sfliad^J ’twas his 
In life andgpdcath to be the maiik where Wrong 
Aim’d with her poison’d arrows ; but to miss. 

Oh, vidtor unsni’j)ass’d in modem song ! 

Each year brings forth its millions ; but how long 
The tide of generations shall roll on, 
ijLnd not the whole combined and coujUIcss throng 
Compose a mind like thine <;h(sugli all in one 
Condensed their scatter’d rays, they would not form a sun. 


XL. 

Oreat as thou art, yet xiarallel’d by those, 

Thy countrymen, before thee born to sliijio, 

The Bards of Hell and Chivalry ; first i‘ose 
The 'Tuscan father’s comedy divine ; 

Then, not unequal to the l^lorchtino, 

The southern Pcott, the minstrel who call’d forth 
A new creation with his magic line, 

And, like the Ariosto of the North, 

Sang Ladyc-lovc and war, romance and knightly worth. 


XLI. 

The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 
The iron crown of laurel’s mimic’d leaves ; 

Nor was the orninou^ element ungust, 

For the true laurel-wreath which Glory weaves 
Is of the tree*tio bolt of thunder cleaves, ^ 

And tha false semblance but disgraced his brow ; 
Yet stiU, if fondly Superstition grievtes. 

Know, that the lightning sanctifies below 
Whaite’er it strikes ; — ^yon head is doubly sacred now. 
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XTiET. 

Ttalia I oh TUiliii I tht\i Avlio^iast 
'^riic fatal jrift of beauty,* wiiich l)ec}i)U(' 

A funeral dower of ])resei^t woes and p^jst, 

On thy sweet lirow is sorrow ]>lougli’d l^y slianie' 

And annals graved in chai'aeters of llauie. 

Oh, God I that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less loveJy or more' ]>owerfitl, and couldst claim 
Thy riglit, and awe the t*ol?l)ers back, wlir> press 
n"o slied tliy blood, and drink the tegrs of th\' disti t'Ss ; 

xmi. 

Then might’st thou more appal ; or, less desired, 

11(' homely and be peaecfid, undeplored 

For thy destructive charms ; then, still nntired, 

Would not be seen the armed torrents jxairM 

Down the dee^) Alps; mor \^ould the hostile horde 

Of many-natioiiM spoilers from the Po 

Quaff blood and wat(5r ; nor the stranger's sword* 

He thy sad weapon of <lefence, and so, 

VieUir or vampiisli’d thou, the slave of friend or foe. 


XLIV. 

Wandering in 3 "outh, 1 traced the ])ath of him 
The Roman friend of JlomeV ieast-moi-tal mind, 
The frieRd of ^Tully' ; as my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fainiing wind, 
C.^aine Megarft before me, and l)ehind 
^Egina lay, Pirteus on the right, 

Corinth on the left ; 1 lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 
In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight ; 


No. 111. 
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XLV. 

Yor Tiiucfrliathf’iot rclniil^, t1lion|5 l)iit uproarM 
r>arl)ari(; «l\vellings on tlioir slpattcv’d site, 

Whtch oiMy njake more movirird and more eiulearM 
The few last r#*,ys of their far-scatterM light. 

And the crush’d relics of their vanish’d might. 

Tlu' Roman saw these tombs in his own fige, 
rTlies(' sepulelires of cities* wdiicli excite 
Had wonder, and his yet sufvi?^ing inige 
The moral lesson bear^, drawn from sncli })ilgriuiage. 


i XLVI. 

i 

That page is now before me, an<l on mijie 
///.s* country’s ruin added to the mass 
Of pei-ish’d states, he mourn’d in their ileeliia*. 

And I in desohitiiiii : all that was 
Of then destruction Is; dnd now, alas ! 

Rome — Rome iui]>erial, bows her to the storm, 

III the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The; skeleton of her Titanic form, 
fVVreeks of another world, whose ashes still are warm-. 

XliVtl. 

*y et, dtaly ! through every other land 

I’liy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to side 

iVlother of Arts ! as once of arms ; thy^hand' 

Was tluui our guardian, and is still oui* guhle ; 
Parent of ou^Rcligion ! whom the wide # 

Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven ! 
Europe, repentant of her parricide, ^ 

Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driven. 
Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven. 
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J5ut Ariin Avins us to ifio^fair white walls, 

W'iicrc the fCtrui’ian Athens claims and kee[)s# 

A softei* feeling for her faii^y halls. 

(hrt by her theatre of hills, sHie reaps 
Her com, and wine, and oil, and Plenty lea}:)s 
I'o laughing life, with her rejjundant liorn. 

Along the hanks where s*niling Arno sweeps 
Was modern Luxui*y of Oommei’ce horn. 

And buried Learning rose, redeeurd to a new inorn^ 


XLIX. 

There, too, the (loddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty ; wc inhale 
The ambrosial as])ect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality ; the jxul 
Of heaven is half undrawn : within the itM(* 

We stand, and in that form and face bclu^d 
What Mind can nuike, when Nature’s self wotild fail ; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 
Knvy flie innate flash which such a soul could mould : 


L. 

We gaze and turn away, and know not wlicrc, 

Dazzled a^d drijiik with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness ;• there — for (;ver there — 
niiain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 

We stand as captives, and would not depfrt, 

Away ! — there need no words, nor terms preciscf 
The ])altry jargon of the marble mart, 

Where Pedantry gulls Folly — we have eyes ; 

Piood — i)ulse — and breast, confirm the Dardan Shepherd’s pnze 
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, A])]>earMst tlioii not to Paris in fliis i^uise ? 

• i)j' moil'" deeply blest Aneliis(*s ( or. 

In all thy i»erfc^;ct god<less-shf) >, -when li(‘s 
13efore thee thy own vanqifiislied Loi*d of' War ^ 
And ga/ing in thy lace as t<»\vavd a star. 

Laid (»n thy lap, his eyes to^thee upturn, 

) ^'(‘eding on thy sweet cluH^k 4 \^hile thy lij^s arc* 

^ AVith lava kisses nic*ltiiig while thew bin-n, 

Shower'cl i»n his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an 


r.ir. 

(bowing, and eircunifusod in spt'ec'hless love*, 

ddn'ir fvdl divinity inadecpiate 

That fet'ling to expivss, or to iin]>rove, 

The gods becjanu*. as niorta[s, and maids fate 
I Jas moinontsdike tlu'ir brightest ; but the we ight 
Of, (‘arth rc*e(>i#!s upon us ; — ^let it go ! 

AVe ean recall such visions, and ei-evitc. 

From what has bc‘en, or miglit be, things wlilc'h gr»uv 
Into thy statue’s form, ami look like' gods bedow. 


nrrr. 

Ct u 

I leave to leaiaied fingers, and wise hands. 

The artist and his a])e, to teaeh and tell, 

J 1 ow well his eonnoii^seurship uiwlerstands 
The graceful liend, and the voluptuous swell : 
liCt these desc^tibe the undcscribahle : 

I woiddtiiot their vile breath should crisp the strc'ara 
Wherein lihat image shall for over <lwVll ; 

The unruffl(*d mirror of the loveliest dream 
^ Tliat ever lc*ft the sky on the deep soul tci heuin. 
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JAWS 

Tn Saiitfi r^rojcv’s holy pTifcincts lie 

Aslies which make it holier, <lust \vhich is 

•/ 

b^veii ill itself an immoilalit^^, 

Tliout^Ii there were nothing sav^c the past, and this, 
The ])article of those suhlimities 
AVIhch have relajised to chaos : — hero repose 
Angelo's, A Ifieri’s bones, ♦anti his, 

Thii starry (lalileo, with his woes 
llei’c Alachiav(‘lli’s earth return’d to whence it rose# 


LV. 

These arc four minds, which, like the elements. 

Might furnish forth creation : — Italy ! 

Time, which hath wrong’d thee with ten thonsand rents 
Of thine imperial garingjit, sliall deny, 

And hath denied, to every other sky, 

Spirits which soar from ruin : — thy decay* 

Is still impregnate with divinity, 

AVIijch gilds it with revivifying ray ; 

Siudi as the great of yore, Ckinova is to-day. 


LVl. 

But where repose the all Ktruscan three — 

Haute, aiJfl Petfai’ch, and, scarce less than tliey, 

Th(^ Bard of Prose, creative spirit !• he 
Of the TTundred Tales of love — where did they lay 
Their bones, distinguish’d from our common clay 
In death as life ? Are they resol vpd to dust, * 
And have their country’s marbles nought to say 1 
(buld not her quarries furnish forth one bust ? 

Hid they not to her breast their filial earth entrust ? 

N N 2 
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U^If 

Ungi'atcful Florence ! Dante sla^^ps alnr, 

Ij>ke i5oipi<*., buried by the iij)brai(linjLf shore ; 

Tliy fa6tions, iiic their worse than c*ivil war, 

Proscribed the bard, whose nanie for evermore 
Tlicir children’s children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages ;,and the crown 
Which Petrai'ch’s laureate bA)W siiprcniely wore. 

Upon a far and foreign soil ]ia<l grown, 

His life, bis fame, his grave, though rifled — not thine own. 

Lvm. 

Boccaccio to his X)arent earth bequeath’d 
His dust, — and lies it not her Oreat among, 

With many a sweet and solemn rocpiiem breatlu'd 
O’er him who form’d the Tuscap’s siren tongue 1 
That music iii“itsclf, whose sounds arc song, 

The poetry of 'speech ? Ni» ; — even his tomb 
Uptorn, must bear the hyajiia bigot’s wrong. 

No Thore amidst the meaner dead find room, 

Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for whom ! 

LIX. 

And Santa Croce wants their mighty dust ; 

Yet for this want more noted, as of yort 
The Csesar’s pageant^ shorn of Bi*htus’ bust. 

Did but of Rome’s best Son remind her more : 

k.- 

Happier Ravenna ! on thy hoary shore, 

Fortress of falling empire ! honour’d^ sleeps 
The immortal exile Arqua, too, her store 
Of tuneful relics proudly claipis and keeps, 

While Florence vainly begs her banish’d dead and weeps. 
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If.. 

What is her pyramid <^f precious stones ] 

(.)f porpliyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to eticrust the bofies 
Of Merchant-dukes ? the irtomentary dews 
Which, S2)arkling to the twilight stai*s infuse 
Freshness in the green tui/ that wra2)s the dead, 
Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse, 

Are gently 2)rest with far more rev^erent tread 
Than ever jiaced the slab which 2>aves the princely head. 


LXl. 

'nuat)! 1)0 more tilings to greet the heart and eyes 
In Arno’s dome of Ai’t’s most i)riucely shrine, 
Where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies ; 
Tlu'rc be more^m^ro jet — ii>ut not for mine ; 

For I have been accustom’d to entwine? 

My thoughts with Nature rather in the? fields, 

Tlian Art in galleries : though a work divine 
emails for my s{)irit’s homage, yet it yields 
Ijcss than it feels, because the weaiion which it wields. 


LXII. 

Is of another temper, and I roam 
By TliJasinume’s lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman ra.^ness, more fit home ; 

For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the sh^e, 

Where Courage*falls in her despairing files? 

And torrents, swoll’n to rivers with their gore, 

Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scattered o’er,^ 
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LXIfl. 0 

t Like to a fell’d by moiiiitaiii winds ; 

And sntijh the storm of battle on this day, 

And such the frcvzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 

An caithquakc reel’d unheedcdly away ! 

None felt stern Nature rockiug at his feet, 

And yawning forth a grave fon-tlr>se who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet ; 

Such is th^ absorbing hate when vrarring nations meet ! 


LXIV. 

The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Eternity ; they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel Nature’s law, 

In them susj)ended, reck’d not of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
Plunge in the clouds for refuge and withdraw 
From their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words. 


LXV. 

Far other scene is Thrasimeme now ; 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle ^ough ; 

Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 

Lay where their Voots are ; but a brook hath ta’en — 

A little riKL of scanty stream and bed — 

A name of blood from that day’s sanguine rain 
, And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
S^ade the earth wet, and turn’d the unwilling waters red. 
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liXVI. 

But thou, Clitnmnui! in thy swecMcj^t wa^ 

( )f the most living cryStal that was e’er 
^'^^e haunt of river nym^h, to gaze and lave 
1 ler limbs where nothing li^d them, thhu dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 
(Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters ! 

And most serene of aspeef, and most clear ; 

Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters — 

A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s ^ungest daughters ! 

LXVIT. 

And on thy happy shore a Temple still. 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 

^Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current’s calmnej^ ; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scajes. 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 

While, chance, some scatter’d water-lily sails 
OovTn where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 


LXVIII. 

Pass not unblcst the Genius of the place ! 

If through the air a zephyr more serene 
Win to the brow, ’tig his ; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent green, 

If on the heart the freshness of the sc^rne 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave ilT clean 
With Nature’s baptism, — *tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust. 
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liXTX. 

The roar of Waters ! — ^fi’oin the hefUilong height 
^Vclino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fafl of watern ! rapid as tb3 light 
The flashing mass foams shading the abyss ; 
The hell of waters ! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in i>itiless horror set, 


LXX. 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
* Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald — ^how 'profound 
The gulf ! and ly>w the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent * 


LXXI. 

To "che broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea ^ ^ 

Torn from the womb of mountains J:>y the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers^ which flow gushingly. 

With mar^v windings, through the vale : — Look back I 
Lo I where comes like to eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track. 

Charming the eye with dread, — ^a matchless cataract, 
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Horribly beautiful fW>ut on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering njorn,^ 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surgo^ 

Like Hope, upon a death-bpd, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all aroTind is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all Iheir beams unshorn : 

• • 

Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 


nxxiii. 

Once more upon the woody Ai>enninc, 

The infant Alps, which — had I not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar ♦ 

The thundering lauwifie — might be woiKhipp’d more 
But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau r^aar 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glacier of bleak. Mont Blanc both far and near, . 
And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of feai', 

LXXIV, 

Th’ Acroceraimian mountains of old name ; 

And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 
Like spfrits ot the spot, as ’twere for fame. 

For still they soar’d unutterably liigh : 

Fve look’d on Ida with a Trojan’s eye 
Athos, Olympus, .^tna, Atlas, made 
These seem. things of lesser dignity, 

All, save the lone Soracte’s height, display’d 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric Roman’s aid 
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ULXV. 

For oiir reniombrWice, and from dJxt the plain 
Heavea like a long-swept wave about to break, 
And on, the curb hangs pausing : not in vain 
May he, who wi/l, his recolkjctions rake, 

And quote in classic raptures, and awake 
The hills with Latian echoes ; I abhorr’d 
Tbo much, to conquer for the poet^s sake, 

The drill’d dull lesson, forced down word by word 
i my repugnant youth, •with pleasure to record 


IjXXVI, 

Aught that recalls the daily drug which turn’d 
My sickening memory ; and, though Time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it leam’d, 

Yet such the fix’d inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my early thought, 

That, with the^frcshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought. 

If free to choose, I cannot now restore 
Its health ; but what it then detested, still abhor. 

Hien farewell, Horace ; whom I hated so, 

Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyrip ^ow, 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse, 

Although no Moralist rehearse 

Our lit^ Bard prescribe his art, 

Nor HveU^|^|6|itirfat thd conscience pierce, 

Awakening wounding the touch’d heart, 

Yet fare the#w^~upon Soracte’s ridge we part. 
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ixscvin. 

Home ! my cotji^jiiy ? dty of the^eouU 
The orphans of the h^mxt must turn to the®, 

Lone mother of dead eiijpires I and oqntrot 
In thexr shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and suueranoe 1 Come and see 
The cypress, hoar the owl, and plod your way 
0*er steps of broken thrcmes and temples-— Ye 
Whose agonies are evils hi a day— 

A world is at our feet as h^gile a%our day. 


The Niobo of nations I there she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voicdess woe ; 

An empty um within her wither’d hands. 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber ! through a marble wilderness ? 

Kis^ with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 

XJLXX. 

The Qdth, the ChriAtian, Time, War, HoQd» l^re. 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d Qit:f*« pride ; 

She saw her f loriei|i star by star exptHl^ 

And up the steep barbarian moxjUuPchs 
Where the car climb’d the capiid ; 

Tem|de and tower went down, ninrldll^ 4^^ 

Chaos of ruins who shah t]»ic^ ii^ 

O^er the dim fta^ents cast a hiha^%h4 
And eay^^^here was, or 1%** w5^ere ^ it nifijitf 

O 0€ 


Ko. Tit 
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\ ^ 

The double night of ages, and of Her, 

Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hatt wrapt and wrap 

All rouDfl us ; Ve but feel our •way to err : 

The ocean hath his chart, the stars their map, 

And knowledge spreads them on her ample lap ; 

But Rome is as the desert, where wo steer 

Stdmbling o’er recollections ; now we clap 

Our hands, and cry “ Eureka ! ” it is clear— 

When but some false ihirage of ruin rises near. 

« 

'lxxsh. 

Alas ! the lofty city ! and alas ! 

The trebly hundred triumphs ! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in beai'ing fame away ! 

Alas, for TuUyV voice, and Virgil’s lay, 

And, Livy’s pict»ired page ! — but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all beside — decay. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall wo see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free 


Lxxxin. 

Oh thou, whose chariot roU’d on Fortune’s wheel, 
Triumphant Sylla ! Thou, who didst sub(Jue ^ 
Thy country’s foes ere. thou wouldi^t pause to feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of boarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O’er prostrate Asia ; — ^thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated^ senates — Roman, too, 

With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
W^ith an atoning smile a more than earthly crown— 
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The dictatorial wrcafh^— couldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that whic^ made ^ 
Thee more than mortal > and that so suj^ine . 

By aught than Eomans Kome should thus be laid ? 
She who was named Eternal, and array’d 
Her warriors but to conquer — she who veil’d 
Earth with her haughiy ^adow, and display’d, 

Until the o’cr-canopicd horizon fail’d 
Her rushing wings— Oh ! she whoVas Almighty Jiail’d ! 


LXXXV. 

Sylla was first of victors ; but our own 
The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell ; he 
Too swept off senates while ho hew’d the throne 
Down to a block — ^immortaj rebel ! See 
What crimes it costs to be a moment fi^e 
And famous through all ages ! but benoputh 
His fate the moral lucks of destiny ; 

His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him win two realms, and, happier, yield his breath. 


LXXXVI. 

The third of the same moon whose former course 
Had all \jut ci^wn’d him, on the selfsame day 
Dei:»oscd him gently tfrom his thrpne of force, 

And laid him with the earth’s preceding clay. 

And show’d not Fortune thus how famff and sway, 

And all we deem delightful, and consume 
Our souls to comi^ass through each arduousiway, 

Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb ? 

Were they but so in man’s how different were his doom ! 
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4 Aud thou, c^rcad statue ! yet existent in 
VliQ auKorest form of nakc<l majesty, 

Thou wlivO bchcldjost, ’mid the assassins’ din» 
At thy bathed l)ase the blooliy Cajsar lie, 
Folding his robe in dying dignity. 

An offering to thine altai* from the queen 
Of gods and men, great Ncmoinsi ! did he die, 
And thou, too, x^erish, Pomx>cy 1 have ye been 
Victors of, countless kings, or x)ux>pets of a sceiu' 


LXXXVIII. 

And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Kome ! 

She- wolf 1 whoso brazen-imaged dugs imx)art 
The milk of conquest yet wuthin the dome 
Where,* as a monument of ae itiquo art, 

Thou standcst :* — Mother of the mighty heart, 
Which^the greaf founder suck’d from thy wild teat, 
Scorch’d by the Roman Jove’s cthcrial dart, 

And thy limbs black with lightning — dost thou yob 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge fr.>rgefc ? 


LXXXIX. 

Thou dost ; — ^but all thy foster-babes arc dead — 

The men of iron ; and the world hath re.ir’d i 
Cities from out their • iLicn bled 

In imitation of the things they fear’d, 

And fought ancFconqucr’d, and the same course steer’d, 
At apish dist^oo ; but as yet none have, 

Nor could, tSjC same sux:>remacy have near’d, 

Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 

But, vanquish’d by himself, to ^s own slaves a slave— 
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xc. 

The fool of fake doiAnion — and a kidd 
Of bastard Caosar, following him of old 
With steps unequal ; for^the Roman’s aninJ 
Was modeird in a less terrqptrial mould. 

With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
And an immortal instinct which redeem’d 
The frailties of a heart, so soft, yet bold. 
Alcidea with the distaff now he seem’d 
At Oleopatra’a feet, — and now hims«lf he beam’d, 


XCT. 

And came — and saw — and conquer’d ! But ±he man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee, 

Like a train’d falcon, in the Gallic van, 

Which he, in sooth, long led to victory. 

With a deaf heart whi<S'h never seem’d tp be 
A listener to itself, was strangely framed ; 

With but one weakest weakness — vanity, 

Coquettish in ambition — still he aim^d — 

At wkat ? can he avouch — or answer what he claim’d ? 


XCII. 

And would be all or nothing — ^nor could wait 
For the sure grave to level him ; few years 
Had fix’cfhim Vith the Cajsars in his fate, 

On whom we tread ; ^or this the conqueror rears 
The arch of triumph 1 and for this the ^arrs 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow’<^ 

An universal deluge, which appears 
Without an ark for wretched man’s abode, 

And ebbs but to reflow ! — ^Ronow thy rainbow, God ! 

0^0 2 
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xcm. 

i * f 

What from this baVren being do wif reap . 

Qur senses narrow, and our reason frail, 

Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep, 

And all things weigh’d in cu|tom’s falsest scale ; 

Opinion an omnipotence, — ^whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
Anfi wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, [light. 
And their free thoughts »be crimes, and earth have too much 

• xciv. 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery. 

Rotting from sire to son, and age to ago, 

Proud of their trampled nature, and so die, 

Bequeathing their hereditary rage 

To the new race. of inborn sfaves,* who wage 

War for their cliains, and rather than be free, 

Bleeci gladiator-like, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 


xcy, 

' ' -V- 

I speak •not of men’s creeds — ^they rest between 
Man and his Maker — ^but of things allow’d, 

.Averr’d and known, — ^and daily, hourly seen— 

The yoke that is upon us doubly bow’d, 

And the intent ^f tyi’anny avow’d, 

The edicts of earth’s rulers, who are grown 
The apes of^him who humbled once the proud, 

And shook them from their slumbers on the throne ; 
Too glorious, were tliis all his mighty arm had done. 
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XCVT. 

Can tyrants but by l^jrrants conquer’fl be, * 

And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw a«ise when she. 

Sprung forth a Pallas, arm’^ and und^filed 1 
Or must such minds \>o nourish’d in the wild, 

Deep in the unpmncd forest, ’midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled, 

On infant Washinoton*? flas Earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore ? 


xevn. 

But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime, 

And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom’s cause, in every age and clime ; 

Because the deadly days which we have seen, 

And vile ambition, tlmt bifilt up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall, 

And the base pageant last upon the scene, 

Are grown the pretext for the eternanl thrall 
Which nips life’s tree, and dooms man’s worst — hia second fa 

XCVIII, 

Yet freedom ! yet thy banner, tom, but flyings 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wine , 

Thy trumpc? voice, through broken now and dying, 

The loudest still the tempest leaves behind ; 

Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 

Chopp’d by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 

But the sap las^s, — and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the NoriJh ; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 
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XCIX. 

There is a ntokm ro^nd tower of ottfer days, 

Firm as a fonLresSy with its fence bf stone, 

Stichf as'an ai^my*y,^baiilc!3 sfretigt>h delays, 

Standing with half its battlements alone, 

And with two thosand years of ivy grown, 

Tlio garland of eternity, where wave 
Thccgrccn leaves over all by time o’erthrown ; — 
What was this tower of strength^ within its cave. 
What treasure lay lock’ll, so hid ? — Woman’s grave. 


c. 

But who was she, the lady of the dead, 

Tomb’d in a palace “? W as she chaste and fair ? 
Worthy a king’s — or more — a Homan’s bed 1 
What race of chiefs and heroes did slic bear 
What daughter of her beuutids wajr* the heir ? 

How lived — how t^ved — how died she 1 Was she not 
So honoi;^r’d — an<J conspicuously there, 

Where meaner relics must not dare to rot, 

Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot 1 


ci. 

Was s,s those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others 'i such have been 
Even in the olden time, Home’s annals say. * 

Was she a matron of Covneha’s mien, 

Or the light air of Egypt’s graceful queen, 

Profuse of joy — or ’gainst it did she war. 

Inveterate il virtue 7 Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from omongvst her griefs ? — ^for such the affbetions are. 
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« * # 

Perchance hIio died in^’’outh: it may Ifo, bo'^'Vl 
AVitli wneti far heavier than the ponderous t<^ib 
That weigh’d upon her gcjttlo dust, a cloud 
Might gather o’er her bcaut^fe and a gloom 
Jn her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites — early death ; yet shed 
A sunset charm aroun(Hi(ji% and illume 
With hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead, 

Of her consuming check the autumfial leaf-like red. 

cm. 

Perchance she died in age — surviving all, 

Charms, kindred, children — ^with the silver gray 
On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 

It may be, still a somethin^^of the day 
When they were braided, and her proucl array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, agd eyed 
By Konic — But whither would Conjecture stray 1 
Thus much alone we know — ^Mctella died, 

Tlic wealthiest Roman’s wife : Behold* his love or pride ! 


CIV. 

I know not why — but standing thus by thee 
It scem^as i^I had tliinc inmate known, 

Tliou Tomb ! and o^ier days come back on me 
With recollected music, though tlio tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy ^roan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind ; 

Yet could I seat •mo by this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied forth the heated mind 
Forms from the floating wreck which Ruin leaves bphind ;? 
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cv. 

And from Ijhe plonks, far snatteiM o’er the rocks, 

Built mo S' little bark of hope, 6nce more 
To battle with the ocean and^^the shocks 
Of the loud breakers, and the ceaseless roar 
Which rushes on the solitary shore 
Where all lies founder’d that was ever dear : 

But could I gather from the wave-worn store 
Enough for my rude boat, where should I steer ? 

There wqos no home, nor hope, nor life, save what is here. 


cvi. 

Then let the winds howl on ! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 
The sound shall temx^er with the owlets’ cry, 

As I now hear them, in the fatling light 
Dim o’fer the bifd of darkness’ native site, 

Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes, all glistening gray and bright, 
And sailing pinions. — Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs 1 — ^let me not number mine. 

evil. 

Cypress* and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heai)’d ^ 

^On what were chambers, arch cruslj’d, column strown 
In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescos steep’d 
In subterranean^^damps, where the owl peep’d, 
Deeming it midnight : — Temples, baths, or halls 1 
Pronounce who can ; for all that Learning reap’d 
From her research hath been, that these are walls — 
Behold tl^e Imperial Mount ! ’tis thus the mighty falls. 
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cvfn. 

• * # 

There is the moral of ^ human tales*; 

Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First Freedom, and then GHory — ^when that /ails^ 

Wealth, vice, corruption, — ^bgrbarism a< last. 

And History, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page, — ’tis better written here, 

Where gorgeous Tyrant^ hath thus amass’d 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear, [near. 

Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask — Away with words ! draw 

crx. 

# 

Admire, exult — despise — ^laugh, weep, — ^for hero 
There is such matter for all feeling : — Man ! 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 

Ages and realms are crowded in this span, 

This mountain, whose Obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled, 

Of Glory’s gewgaws sliining in the van 

Till the sun’s rays with added flame were fill’d ! 

Whefe are its golden roofs 1 where those who dared to build ? 

cx. 

TuUy was not so eloquent as thou. 

Thou nameless column with the buried base ! 

What are the laurels^of the Cajsars’ brow ? 

Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-place. 

Whose arch or pillar meets me in the fjoe, 

Titus or Trajan’s ? No — ’tis that of Time ; 

Triumph^ arch, pillar, all ho doth displace 
Scoffing ; and apostolic statues climb 
To crush the imperial um, whose ashes slept sublim e. 
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CXI. 

Buried in ftir, tlae deep bluc sky^'Df Borne, 

And looking to tlic stars ; they had contain’d 
A s]]tnt Tillich with these would find a liome, 

The liixt of thftse who o’er the whole earth reign'd, 
The Boman globe, for after none sustain’d, 

But yielded back his conquests : — he was more 
'J’han a mere Alexander, and, unstain’d 
With lioiischold blood and WiAe, serenely wore 
Ilis sovereign virtues-j-still we Ti*ajau’s name adorer 

dxii. 

Where is the rock of Tfiiimidi, the high place 
Where Borne embraced her hci^ocs ? where the steep 
Tarpeian 1 fittest goal of Treason’s race, 

The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did ‘the Qonquerors heap 
Their spoils liere 1 Yes ; and in you field below, 

A 'thousand years of silenced factions slcex> — 

The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 

And still the eloquent air breathes — burns with Chcero 

CXIII. 

'Jhe fleld of freedom, faction, fame, and blood : 

Here a proud people’s passions wdicrc exhaled, 

From the first hour of empire in the bud 
To that when further* worlds to conquer fail’d ; 

But long before had Freedom’s face been veil’d, 

And Anarchy^assumed her attributes ; 

Till eve^y lawless soldier who assail’d 
Trod on the trembling senate’s slavish mutes, 

Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 
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Then turn wc to her latest tribune’s fiamc^ 

From her ten thousand tyrants turn to tliej, 
Redeemer of dark centuries of shame— ^ 

The friend of Petrarch — ^hope of Italy— 

Rienzi ! last of Romans ! While the tree 
Of freedom’s wither’d tmnk puts forth a leaf, 

Even for thy tomb a gmiiyid let it be — 

The forum’s champion, and the x^cople’s chief— 

Her new-born Numa thou — with rdlgn, alas ! too brief. 


cxv. 

Egeria ! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast ; whate’er thou art 
Or wert, — a young Aurora of the air, 

The nyrnpholcpsy of seSne fond despair ^ 

Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 

Who found a more then common votary there 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe’er thy birth, 

Thou Vert a beautiful thought, ai^fl softly bodied forth. 

cxvi. 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine El^ian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded j^ring, witfi unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 

Whose green, wild margin now no more trase 
Art’s works ; nor must the delicate waters sleep. 
Prison’d in marble^ bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’er, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy creep, 

P 


So. in. 
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civil. 

tangled : tJie green iiilL's 

Aj^e cjotlied witli early lilostioniH, ihroiigli the gra?^.s 
The quick-eyed lizard nnstlcs, anti the lalls 
Of suinmcr-binls *sing wekoinc as ye i>ass ; 

Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 

Jnqdore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance iji tlic soft breeze in s?, fgiry niass ; 

The sweetness of the violet’s deep ]>lue eyes, 

Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seenis colour’d by its skies. 

<- CXVIII. 

Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 

Egeria ! thy all lieavenly l>osoni beating 
For the far footstej)s of thy mortal lovc^r ; 

The purple Midnight veil’d that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 
I’hyself by tliAic adorer, wluit bcfel i 
This cave was vsurely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamour’d Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love — the eai-liest oracle ! 

cxix. 

And did’st tViou not, thy breast to his replying, 

Blend a celestial with human lieart ; 

And Love, which di^s as it was Lorn, in sighing, 

Share with immortal transports ? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The pit/ity <jf heaven to earthly joys, 

Expel the venom and not blunt the dart — 

Tiic dull .satiety which all destroys — 

And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys i 
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vMiis ! niir 3^>niig aiTl^tioiis run to waste. 

Or water but tlio desort ; wbonce arise* 

lb it weeds of <lark Ijuxumuuco, tares of haste, 

Kauk at the con*, though tejupting to {he eyes, 
Mowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 
And trees whose gums arc poison ; such the ])lants 
Which spring beneath he^ste]>s as Passion flies 
OVt the world’s wilderness, and vainly pants 
For sonic celestial fruit forbidden t5 our wants. 


exxT. 

Oil liove ! no liabitaiit of earth thou art — 

An unseen sera])li, we believe in tbee, 

A faiib whoso martyrs are the broken heart, 

Put never yet bath seen, nor e’er shall see 
n’he naked eye, tliy forfti, as it should !)«►; 

Tlic mind hath made thee, as it )>copled#lieaven, 

Kveii with its own desiring phantasy, 

AikI to a thought such shape and image given, .(and riven 
As hfiuiits the uiupiench’d soul — ^j^iarch’d — wearied — wrung— 


CXXII. 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 

And fcvcj^ int^) false creation : — ^wlicrc, 

Where arc the forms ^he sculptor’^s soul hath seized ? 
Jn lihn alone. Can nature sliow so fair ? 

Where arc the charpis and virtues wliiclf wc dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 

The unrcach’d Para<lisc of our despair. 

Which o’cr-infomis tlic pencil and the pen, 

And overpowers tlic page wlicrc it would bloom again 1 
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CXXIII. 

Who loves, raves — ’tis youth’s frenzy — but the cure 
Is bittcrcr^still ; as charm by charm unwinds 
Which .robed oxtr idols, and v. e sec too sure 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind’s 
Ideal shape of such ; yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it draws us on, 

Rcaiiing the whirlwind from^ the oft-sown winds ; 

The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 

Seems ever near the prize, — ^wealthiest when most undone. 

exxiv. 

We wither from our youth, we gasp away— 

Sick — sick ; unfound the boon — ^unslakcd the thirst. 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay. 

Some phantom lures, such^as we sought at first— 

But all too late, — so are we doubly curst. 

Love, fame, ai^bition, avarice — ’t is the same, 

Each idle — and all ill — and none the worst — 

For all are meteors with a different name, 

Vnd Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flange. 


exxv. 

Few — none — find what they love or could have loved, 
Tliough accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies — ^l)ut to recur, ere long, 

Envenom’d wiuh irrevocable wrong ; 

And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscroator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod, 

Whose touc'li turns Hope to dust, — the dust we all have tre 
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(’XXVI. 

Our life is u false luiftire — ’fis not in 
The harmony of things?, — this hard decree, * 

This uncradicahle taint of sin. 

This ])Oundle.ss upas, this all-ldasting tt*eo, 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches bo 
The skies, whicii rain their plagues on men like dev' — 
J^isoase, death, bondage — all the woes we sec — 

And worse, the woes we see not — wliich throb through 
The immedicable soul, with lieart-fM;hes ever new. 


exxvii. 

Vet let us ponder boldly — Tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought — our last {flul only }>lace 
Of refuge ; this, at least, vsjiall still be mine ; 

Though from our birtb th<j Taeulty divide 
Is chain’d and tortui'cd — cabin’d, cribb’d, eonfined, 

And bred in darkness, lest the truth should sliint? 

Too brightly on the unprcjiared mind. 

The beam pours in, for time and skill will couch the blind. 


OXXVIIT. 

Arches on arches ! as it were that Rome, 

Ojllecting the chief trophies of her line, 

Would build ifp all licrAriumxdis in one dome. 

Her Coliseum stands ; dhe moonCeams shine 
As ’t were its natural torches, for diving 
Should he the light wpich streams here, to illume 
This long-explored but still cxhaustlcss mine 
Of contemplation ; ^and the azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, where the deep skies asvsume, 

p^p 2 • 
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CXXIX. 

Hues wliicK have words, and spefiK to ye of heaven. 
Floats o’er this vast and wondr^Ais monument, 

Aiid shadoVs forth its gloiy. . There is given 
Unto the thingSF of earth, wliici time hath bent, 

A sxjirit’s feeling, and where hh hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scytffc, there is a power 
A^id magic in the ruin'd batt/ement, 

For which the x^alace of the resent hour 
Must yield its x^omp, aii^i wait ill ages arc its dower. 


cxx|> 

Oh Time ! the bcautifier of lie dead, 

Adorner of the ruin, coinfoil t 

And only healer when^hc h irt hath bled — 

Time ! tlie coirector where f ir judgment’s err*, 

The t^st of tnith, love, — sdlj philosox)her, 

For all beside ai’e sophists, A an thy thiift. 

Which never loses though it] doth defer — 

Time, the avenger 1 unto th I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, [and crave of thee a gift : 


CXXXE 

Aniids't this wreck wliere thou hast made a shrine 
And tcmi:)lc more divinely desolate, 

Among thy mightier offerings acre are ntinc, 

Ruins of years — though few, yo\ lull of fate ; — 

If thou hast cyjcr seen me too elVte, 

Hear me not ; but if calmly I h»o borne, 

Good^ and j-eserved my pride agailst the hate 
Which shall not whelm me, lot memot have worn 
This iron in my soul in vain— shall not mourn ? 
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CXXXTI. 


And tlKni, who nQvVr yet of huinay VronJ 
J^oft the uiihfilaiiced scale, great Nximesis f 
Here, where the ancient# paid thee homage long — 

Thou, wlio didst call the l^uries fi'ora^thc abyss, 

And round Orestes bade them li^wl and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution-f-just, 

Had it but been from 1 lands less near — ^in this 
Tliy former realm, I cidl thee from the dust ! 

Dost thou not hear 1113’’ heart ? • thou shalt, and mus 


cxxxiii. 

! 

Jt is not that 1 irnty not have incurr’d 
For my ancestral faults t>r nijine the wmund 
I bleed withal, and, had it b^cii couferr’d 
With a just weapon, it had flow’d unbound ; 

Hut now iny^ blood slfall not sink in tli^ grounif; 

To tliee I do devote it — shalt taki^ 

The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and fdund, 

Which if 7 have not taken for the sfike 

llu^let that pass — 1 sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. 

cxj^ixiv. 

And if my voice break for^h, ’tis not that now* 

I shrink from what is suffer’d : let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline ui>oii my^ brow, 

Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it weak ; 

But in this page a retord will I seek. 

Not in the air shall these my words disperse^ 
Though I be ashes f a far hour shall wreak^ 

The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 

And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! 
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rwxv. 

Tliat oiirso sl^all h6 For"iv(MiWs. — ^lavo 1 not — 
^T(\ir n\(\ r\\^ mother Earth ! hcln^hl it, Heaven I — 
Have l‘not had to wres^tlc witV my lot ? 

J la\ o I not suffer'd things t^ be forgiven I 
Have 1 not had iiiy brain scar’d, my heart men, 

, Hopes sapp'd, name blighted. Life's lih^ lied away i 
* And only not to desi>eration driven^ 

Jk'caiise not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of ‘those whom I sur\ vy. 

‘oxxxvi. 

From mighty wrongs to petty ^^erfitly 

Have I not seen what human things couhl do i 

From the loud roar of foaming ealumnj" 

To the small whisper of the as paltry few, 

And suLtler veijom of the rc])tile crew, 

Tlio Janus glance of whose ^giii (leant cyc^ 
Learning to lie with silence, would seet/i true. 

And without utterance, save tlic shrug or sigh, 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloqn;\. 

CXXXVII 

But I have lived, and have not lived in vain ; 

My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 

And my frame perish even in con(^iicring*^X)ain ; 
But there is that within me wliich sliall tire 
Torture and Tiwe, and breathe when I exj^ire ; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 

Like the remember’d tone of a mute lyre, 

Shall on their soften’d spirits sink, and move 
111 hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love. 
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CXXXVTIl. 

The seal is set. — welcome, thou*(lroa3 power ! 
Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which horg 
Walk’st in the shadow tif the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear ; 

Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a s(jns^ so deep and clear 
That we become a part of what has been, 

And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but unseen. 

CXXXIX.' 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 

In murmur’d pity, or loud-roar’d applause, 

As man was slaughter’d by his fellow man, 

And wherefore slaughter’d^? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody *Circus’ genial laws. 

And the imperial pleasure. — Whereforc^not ? 

What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on battle-plains or listed spot ? 

Bot& are but theatres where the chief actors rot. 


CXL. 

I see before me the Gladiator lie : 

He lean^ his hand — ^his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquerf^ agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low — 

And through his side the last drops, cWbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower.; and n^w 
The arena swims around him — ^ho is gone, [wor 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch wh» 
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OXIJ. 

He liewl it,M)ut ho heeded not — cyc^ 

‘^Were witli fns In^art , and that was far away ; 
lJ(‘'reokM not ofv.tfrc hfc he lot t nor ]>rize, 
liui wIkto his rildo hut hy J^he Danube laj', 

Thoro were liis youiu^ barbarians all at play, 

Thor<* w.is their Dacian mother — lie, their sire, 
Jjutdured to make a Roman holiday — 

All thi-^ rusird with his blood — Shall he expire 
And uiia\en^\l 1 — Aiisc *> ye (Joths, and ^hit your ire t 


CXLTI. 

Rut hero, whore ^rurdor broathoil her bloody steam ; 
And here, where bu//ing nations thoked the w^ays, 

And roar’d or murmur’d like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 

Here, wliere tlu^ Roman million’'^ blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, 

My Noi^e sounds much — and fall the stars’ faint rays 
On the arena void — seats crush’d — walls bow’d — 

\nd galloric.s, where my btci>s seem echoes strangely lotid. 


CXLTII. 

I 

A iSiin~yot what ruin ! from its mass 
Walls, jialaces, half-cities, have been rear’d ; 

Vet oft the eiioriuous skeleton yo pass, 

And marvel where the si^oil could have a])pear’d. 

Hath it indeed keen plunder’d, or but clear’d ? 

Alas ! dcv^elopcd, opens the decay, 

When the cplossal ftibrie’s form is near’d . 

It will not boar the brightness of the day. 

Which streams too much on all, years, lujiii, have reft away. 
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J5ut wlioii the* ri^iTt^iiiooii bc^iiiw to^cliinS 
Its topmost ardi, and goiitly j)auscs thrre^ 

When the stars twinkle •through tlie Kjops of Jime, 
And the low niglit-hroeze waves along tlie air 
^riic' garland-forest, w}n(‘h the gray walls wear, 

Like laurels on the the bald first Caesar’s liead ; 
AVJieii tlie light shino^s^eiie but doth not glare, 
Then in this magic circ le raise the dead : 
lIcToes have trod this spot — ’tis oft their dust yc tread. 


exJiV. 

“ Wliile stands the CNiliseuui, Jlonie shall stand ; 

“ W})i*n falls the (^)hseum, Home shall fall ; 

“ And when Home falls — ^the Woiid.” Hrom our o\mi land 
Thus spake tlie pilgntiis o’jer this mighty \sall 
Jn Sjivoii times, whiefi we arc wont to trail 
Ancient ; and these three mortal thin^j^s are still 
On their foundations, and unaltered all ; 

Home and her Huiii past Hedeniption’s skill, 

The AVorld, the same wide dcu — of thieves, or wluit yc will. 

CXLVI. 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 

Shrine all^saints, and teiiijjle of all gods, 

From Jove to J(*sut* — sjaired an^ blcss’d by time ; 
fjooking trancpiillity, wiiile falls, or nods 
Arch, empire*, eacli thing round thee, ^id man plods 
Jlis way through thorns to ashes — glorious <iome ! 

Shalt thou jiot T ist ? Time’s scythe and tyrants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — ranthoon ! — pride of Rome ! 
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CXLVII. 

Relic of nobibr days and noblest a^ts ! 

‘^Debi)oird ybt perfect, with thy 6irclc spreads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts — 

To art a model ; 'and to hinj). who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture : to those 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads ; 

And they who feel for genius miy repose 
Their eyes on honour’d forms, whose busts around them clc^ 


♦CXLVIII. 

There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear light 
What do I gaze on ? Nothing : Look again ! 

Two forms are slowly shadow’d on iny sight — 

Two insulated phantoms of the brain : 

It is not so : I spe them full and \)lain — 

An old man and a female, young and fair, 

Fresh as a nursing mother, in whoso vein 
The blood is nectar : — ^liut what doth she there, 

With her unmantled neck, and bosom white and bare i ^ 

CXLIX. 

Full sw6Us the deep pure fountain of young life, 

Where on the heart and from the heart we took 
Our first and sweetest nurture, when the wife. 

Blest into mother, in the irmoQpnt look. 

Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain a^d small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows ^not, when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves — 

Wh^.t may the fruit be yet 1 — know not — Cain was Eve’s. 
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But here youth offersVo old*age the food, 

The milk of his own gift : — ^it is her sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Born with her birth. No ; he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature’s Nile, whosc^deep stream rises higher 
Than Egypt’s river: — from that gentle side [tide. 

Drink, drink and live, old man ! Ildhvcn’s realm Imlds no such 

CLT. 

The starry fable of the milky way 
Has not thy story’s purity ; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray, 

And sacred Nature triumphs moi» in this 
Reverse of her decree, flian in the abyvss* 

Where sparkle distant worlds : — Oh, holitst nursc^! 

No drop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire’s heart, replenishing its source 
With tife, as our freed souls rejoin the universe. 

CLir. 

Turn to the Mole which Hadrian rear’d on high, 

Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles, 

Colossal copyist of deformity, , 

Whose traveU’d phantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model, doom’d the artist’s toil! 

To build for giants, and for his vain earth, 

His shrunken ashes, raise this dome : How smiles 
The gazer’s eye with philosophic mirth, 

To view the huge design which sprung from Such a birth ! 

« O 
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CLIIt. 

But lo ! thi donie — the vakt and/wondrous dome, 
To which i^iana’s marvel was a cell— 

Christ’s mighty* shrine abova his martyr’s tomb ! 

I have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle — 

Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
The hycona and the jackal in their shade ; 
l^havc beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 
Their glittering mass i’ the sun, and have survey’d 
Its sanctuary the whilo»the usurping Moslem pray’d ; 

CLIV. 

But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone — ^with nothing like to thcc— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true, 

Sinc<j Zion’s desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what ^ould be, 

Of earthly st};uctures, in his honour piled. 

Of a\sublimer aspect ? Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Srength, and Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 


CLV. 

l2nter : its grandeur overwhelms thee not ; 
And why ? it is not lessen’d ; but thy mind,^ 
Expanded by the genius of the ^ot, 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode ‘therein appear enshrined 
Thy hc^es of immortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow. 
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CLVI. 

Thou movost — but ii^prcasiiftg witli tb« advance, 

Jjikc climbing some greftt Alp, which still d^h rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic ^egance ; 

Vastness which grows — but grows to harmonise — 

All musical in its immensities*; 

Eich marbles — richer painting — shrines where flame 
The lamps of gold — and haughty dome which vies 
In air with Earth’s chief ^ructures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground — and this the clouds must claim. 


CLVIT. 

Thou scest not all ; but piecemeal thou must break, 
To separate contemplation, the great whole ; 

And as the ocean many bays will make, 

Tliat ask the eye — ^so hero condense thy soul 
To more immediate objl3cts, and control • 

Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and iini*oll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 

The glory which at once upon thee did not dart, 

CLvni. 

Not by its fault — ^but thine : Our outward sense 
Is but of gmdual grasp — and as it is 
That what wc fiave of^ feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this 
Outshining and o’erwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our Nature’s littleness. 

Till, growing with its growth, we thuS dilate 
Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 
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CLIX. 

^rhen pausfe, and^be enlighten’d /'there is more 
In such a 'survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder i3le£*sed, or awe which would adore 
Tlie worship oi^ the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan ; 

fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, afid Uarn what great conceptions can. 


CLX. 

Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain — 

A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal’s patience blending: — Vain 
The struggle vain, against the coiling strain 
And grille, ai^d deepening of the dragon’s grasp, 
The bid man’s clench ; the long envenom’d chain 
Rivets the living links, — ^the cnoi*mous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 


CLXI. 

Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 

The God of life, and poesy, and light— 

The Sun in human limbs array’d, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight ; 

The shaft halsh just been shot— the arrow bright 
With 8^n immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, fla^ their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 
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CLXII. 

But in his delicate fdkm — a^dream of •Love? 
Shaped by some solitai^ nymph, whose breftst 
Long’d for a deathless looser from above, 

And madden’d in that vision — ^arc cxpt*est 
All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 
Tlic mind within its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was’a heavenly guest — 
A ray of immortality— ?in^ stood, 

Starlike, around, until they gather’d to a god ! 


CLXIII. 

And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble hath array’d 
With an eternal glory -•-which, if maSf ^ 

By human hands, is not of human thought ; 

And time himself hath hallow’d it nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust — ^nor hath it caught ^ [wrought, 

A tii»ge of years, but breathes the flame with which ’twas 


CLXIV. 

But where is he, the Pilgrim of my song, 

The being who upheld it through the past '? 
Methinks tc cefineth late and tarries long, 
lie is no more — ^thesc%rcathings are his last ; 

His wanderings done, his visions ebbing ^st, 

And he himself as nothing ; if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be class’d 

A^ith forms which live and suffei' — ^let that pass 

His »hftd6w fades away into Dcsti’uction’s mass, 
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CLXV, ■ 

f 

Which gathers shadow, suLstanc^, life, and all 
That we iilhcrit in its mortal shroud, 

And ^>prca(ls tli^} dim and universal pall 

Through which' all things gi’ow phantoms ; and the cloud 

Between us sinks and all which ever glow’d, 

Till Glory’s self is twilight, and displays 
A«>melancholy halo scai'cc allow’d 
To hover on the verge of dai*kficss ; rays 
Sadder than saddest night, for they distract the gaze, 


CLXVI. 

And send us prying into the abyss, 

To gather what we shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolved to something less than this 
Its wretched essence ; and to dream of fame, 

And ’^ipc the d# from oft* thaidle name 
We never more shall hear, — ^but never more, 
oh, happier thought ! can we be made the same ; 

It is enough in‘ sooth that once we bore 
These fardels of the heart — ^thc heart whose sweat was gore. 

CLXVII, 

Hark !‘ forth from the abyss a voice proceeds. 

A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 

Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and'immedicable wound ; 

Through storqj and darkness yawns the rending ground, 
The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrown’d, 

And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no relief. 
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CLXVIII. 

Scion of chiefs and i|ion8,r#hs, whcre.art thou ? 

Fond hope of many nations, art thou deadiJ 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay lo^ 

Some less majestic, less beloved head 2 

In the sad midnight, while^hy heart still bled, 

The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy, 

Death hush’d that I3ang for ever : with thee fled 
The present happiness^aitd promised joy 
Which fill’d the imperial isles so full it seem’d to cloy. 


CLfiX. 

Peasants bring forth in safety .~Can it be,*' 

Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored ! 

Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee, 
And Freedom’s heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for ; for she had pour’d 
Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head* 

Beheld her Iris, — Thou, too, lonely lord} 

And desolate consort — vainly wert tho*i wed ! 

Th^ husband of a year! the father of the dead ! 


CLXX. 

Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made ; 

Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes ; in the dust 
The faii*hair^ Daughter of the Isles is laid. 

The love of millions?! How wo did entrust 
Futurity to her ! and though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet .fondly deem’d 
Our children should obey her child, and bles^d 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise*secm’d 
Like stars to shepherds’ eyes : — ’twas but a meteor beam’d. 
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CLXXI. 

Woe unto utt, iiot*lier ; for Mie sloops well : 

Tlie fickle i^ek of popular brcatV'i, the tongue 
Of 'hoKow Counsel, the false oracle, 

Wliich fl'om the birth of monarchy hath mug 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o’erstung 
Nations have arm’d in madness, the strange fate 
, Which tumbles mightiest sovereings, and hath flung 
Against their blind oinnipotei^cc'a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late,— 


CLXXII. 

These might have been her destiny ; but no, 

Our hearts deny it : and so young, so fair, 

Good without cflbrt, great without a foe ; 

But now a bride and mother — and now there ! 

How many tics did that stern mo«ncnt tear ! 

From thy Sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast 
Is link’d the electric chain of that despair, 

Whose shock wj& as an earthquake’s, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could love thee best. 


CLXXIIL 

LOj-^Neirfi ! navell’d in the woody hills 
So far, that the uprooting wind, which tears 
The oak from his foundation, and which spills 
The ocean o’er its boundary, and bears 
Its foam against^the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake ; 

And, calm as cherish’d hate, its surface wears 
A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake, 

All coil’d into itself and round, as sleeps the snake. 
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CTJCXIV. 

Ana near ai D ane's !jpar& divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley ; — and afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean lav€^ 

The Latian coast where sprung the Epic war, 
“Arms and the Man,” — ^wliose re-ascending star 
Rose o’er an empire : — ^but beneath thy right 
Tally rei>osed from Rome ; — and where yon bar 
Of girdling rnountains^iiftercepts the sight. 

The Sal^ine fai'm was till’d, the wqjiry bard’s delight. 


CLXXV. 

But I forget. — My Pilgrim’s shrine is won,' 

And he and I must paft, — so let it be— 

His task and mine alike are nearly done ; 

Yet once more let us look upon the sea; 

The midland ocean b^’eaks on him and me, 

And from the Alban Mount we now behold 
Our friend of youth, that Ocean, whicR when • 
Beheld it last by Galpe’s rock unfold 
Those waves, we follow’d on till the dax’k Euxine ifoll’d 


CJLXXVI. 

Upon the blue Symplegadcs : long years — 

Long, though not very many, since have done 
Their ^ork 8n both ; some suffering and some tears 
Have left us nearly* where we had begun : 

Yet not in vain our mortal race hath :^n. 

We have had our reward — and it is here; 

That we can yet feel gladden’d by the sun,« 

And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dfear 
As if there were no man to trouble what is clear. 
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CLxxvn. 

Oh ! that tb^ Desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one ff».ir Spirit for my mimster, 

^ That X migiit all forget the human race, 

And, hafving no ^ne, love but only her ! 

Yc Elements! — ^iii whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted — Can ye not 
Aepord me such a being ? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit mai/y & spot ? 

Thougli with them to cojQ verse can rarely be our lot. 


^ILXXVIII. 

'Ilicre is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes. 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 

J love ]^ot Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may*bc, or have been before. 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet can not all conceal. 


CLXXTX. 

Roll on,'»thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

i 

Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are ^1 thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own. 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

IHe sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, miknell’d, uncoffin*d, and unknown. 
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CLXXX. 

llis steps arc not uifiin thf paths, — thy fi Ads 

Are not a spoil for hirfi — ^thou dost arise 

And shake him from th^ ; the vile strength hc*wiAds 

For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Grods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near i>ort or bay. 

And dashest him again to earth ;-^there let him lay. 

clxxxiT 

Tlie armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator th^ vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These arc thy toys, and, as the snowy Sake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, wifich mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

CLXxxn. 

Thy shores arc empires, changed in all save th«e — • 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they 1 
Thy waters lasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since ; theiif shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their 
Has dried up realms to desert ; — ^not so thou,*^ 
Unchangeable sjfive to thy wild waves’ play-*^ 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou roUest now. 
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CLXXXIII. 

Thou glorioils mirtror, wher^thc -AJlmighty's form 
Glasses itsetf in tempests ; in afl time, 

Calfn 6c convulsed — ^iu breeze^ or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, of in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of iihe Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep aro*madc ; each zone 
Obeys thoc ; thou goest S:>rth, di-ead, fathomless, alone. 


"cxxxxiv. 

And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful spots was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers — ^they to me 
Were a*delight ; and if the freshMiing sea 
Made them a terror — ’t was a pleasing fear, 

For *1 was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near. 

And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 


CLXXXV. 

My.taskns done — my song hath ceased — my theme 
Has died into an echo ; it is fit 

„ c 

The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 
My midnight^ laigap— and what is writ, is writ, — 
WouMlIlhvere worthier! but I am not now 
That whi<5h I have been— and my visions flit 
"^liess palpably before me — and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, and low. 
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CLXXXV. 

Farewell ! a word thaV musf be, and h!ith been — 

A sound which makes us linger ; — yet — ^farewell ! 

Ve ! who have traced the* Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your^memories*dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
lie wore his sandal-ahoon, and scallop-shell ; 
Farewell ! with him alone may rest the iiain, 

If such there were — with yow, the ifioral of his strain ! 


ON THE PLEASURES OP THE 

imagination. 

PAPER I. 

CONTENTS. 

jrhe perfection of our sight above our other senses. The pleasures 
' of the imagination arise originally from sight. The pleasures of 
the imagination divided under two heads. *The pleasures of the 
imaging,tion in some respects equal to those of the understanding. 
The extent of the pleasures of the imagination. The advantages 
a man receives from a relish of these pleasures. In what respect^ 
tliey arc preferable to those of the understanding. 

Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nvllins ante 
Trita solo : juvat integros accedere fonteSy 
Atom haurere 

. Luob. I. 926 

In wild unclear’d^ to Muses a retreat, 

O’er ground uiitrod before, I devioxis roam, 

And deep enamour’d into latent spSngp 
Presume to peep at coy virgin Naiads. 

Our sight is the most perfect and niost delight- 
ful of all our senses. It fills the mind with the 
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largest variety ,of ideas, converses with its objects 
at the greatest distance, ami continu*es the long- 
est in action, Avlthout being Jtired or satiated with 
its, proper ^enjoyments. sense of feeling 

canf indeed give us a notion of extension, shape, 
and all other ic^eas that 'enter at the eye, except 
colours ; but at the same time it is very much 
straitened, and confined in its operations to the 
number, bulk, and distance of its particular ob- 
jects. Our sight seems designed to supply all 
these defects, pud ijiay be considered as a more 
delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads , 
itseU' over an' infinite multitude of bodies, com- 
prebends the largest figures, and brings into our 
reach some of the most remote parts of the 
universe. 

It is this sense which furnishes the imagina- 
tion with its ideas ; so that by “ the pleasures 
of the imagination,” or “Taney” (which I shall 
use promiscuously), I here mean such as arise 
from visible objects, either when we have them 
actually in our view, or when we call up their 
ideas into our minds by painting, statues, des- 
' criptions, ojr any the like occasion. We cannot 
indeed, have a single image in the fancy that did 
not tnakb its first entrance through the sight; 
but we have the power of retaining, altering, 
and compounding those im?)iges which we ha\e 
once received, into all the varieties of picture 
and vision that are most agreeable to the imagi- 
nation : for by this faculty, a man in a dungeon 
is -capable of entertaining himself with scenes and 
lan^capes more beautiful than any that can be 
'found in the whole compass of nature. 
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There are few words in the Enelish language 
jwhich are ertiployed in>a more loose*^ and unclrcum-j 
fecribed sense than tliqse of tho fancy and the 
imagination, I thefcforfe thought ^t necessary 
to fix and determine* the notion of^ thes§ two 
words, as 1 intend to make use of thorn in the, 
thread of my following .speculations, that the 
reader may conceive rightly what is the subject 
Which I proceed upon, I must therefore desire 
him to remember, thai by “ the pleasures of tlie 
imagination,” I mean only such pleasures as arise 
jorigiually from sight,, and ^tliat I, divide these 
pleasures into two kinder my design being first 
bf all to discourse of those primary pleasures of 
the imagination, which entirely proceed from 
jsuch objects as are before our eyes; and in the 
pext place to speak of those secondary pleasures 
pf the imagination which flow from the. ideas ef 
jvisible objects, when the objects are not* actually 
^efore the eye, but are called up ipto our jnemo- 
yies, or formed into agreeable visions o’f things 
|lhat are either absent or fictitious. 

The * pleasures of the imagination, taken in 
iheir full extent, are not so gross as those of« 
sense, nor so refined as those of *the understand- 
’Ug. The last are indeed more* preferable, 
^because they are founded on some new know- 
edge or improf eraent in the mind of man ; yet 
•t must be confessed* that thdse of the imagina- 
tion are as great and as transporting as the other. 

beautiful prospect delights the sou] as much 
,is a demonstration ; and a description in Homg: 
pas charmed more readers than a chapter in 
[Aristotle. Besides, the pleasures of the imagi- 
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nation have this advantage above those of the 
<>understanding, that they »re more dbvious and 
, more easy to be'acquired. It is but opening the 
eye, and the scene enters. I’m? colours paint them- 
selves ,on the fancy, with very little attention of 
J;hought qr application df mind in the beholder. 
We are struck, we know not how, with the sym- 
metry of any thing we see, and immediately assent 
to the beauty of an object, without inquiring into 
the particular causes and occasions of it. 

A man of a poljte imagination is let into a 
great mat’iy pleasures that the vulgar are not. 
cap&ble of receiving. lie can converse with a 
picture, an^ find ah agreeable companion in a 
statue. He meets with a secret refeshment hr 
a description, and often feels a greater satisfac- 
tion in the prospect of fields and meadows, than 
another .does in the possession. It gives him, 
indeed, a kind of property in every thing he 
sees, and makas the most rude uncultivated parts 
of nature adnyiiister to his pleasures; so that 
he looks upon the world as it yvere in another 
light, and discovers in it a multitude of charms, 
that conceal themselves from the generality of 
man|cind. 

There are indeed but very few Ayho know hotf 
to be idle and innocent, or have a relish of any 
pleasures that are not criminal ; every diversion 
they take is at the expense "of some one virtue 
or another, and their very first step out of busi- 
ness is intp vice or folly. A man should endea- 
■jiour, therefore, to make the sphere of his 
innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he 
may retire into them with safety, and find i" 
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(them such^a satisfaction, as a M^se mai^ would 
jnot blush to take. »Of this nature ttfe those of 
ithe imagination, wjiioh, do not* require such a* 
'bent of tliought as is necessary to o\jr more sinri- 
ous employments, nor, at the same •tinie>* sftflfer 
the mind to sink into that negligence and remiss« 
ness, which are apt to* accompany our more 
sensual delights, but, like a gentle exercise to 
the faculties, awaken them from sloth an4 idle- 
ness, without putting them upon any labour or 
(difficulty. . 

I We might here add, that, the pleasures of the 
fancy are more conducive health than ^ose 
of the understandijig, which are worked out by 
dint of thinking, and attended with too violent 
a labour of the brain. Delightful scenes, whe- 
ther in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly 
influence on the bodj as well as the mind.< and net 
only serve to clear and brighten the imagination, 
but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, 
and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and agree- 
able motions. For this reason, Sir Francis Ba- 
con, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought 
it improper to prescribe to his reader a poem oi* 
a prospect, where he particularly dissua^e^ him 
from knotty and subtle disquisition^, afld advises 
him to pujsu^ studies that fill the mind with 
splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, fa- 
bles and contemplations of nature. 

' I have in this paper, by way erf introduction, 
settled the notion of those pleasuses of the 
‘oiagination which are the subject ofc’my preseat 
jJudertaking, and endeavoured, by several consi- 
derations, to recommend to my reader the pursuit 
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. those pleasures. shall in my next paper 
iaminie the several source?* from wh"euce these 
leasures are deprived. — O. 


PAPEh II, 

CONVENTS. 

hrcc soiirce*s of all the plcaniires of the imagination, in our Rurvey 
^ of outward objects. How what is great pleases the imagination. 
How what is new pleases the iuiaginatiou. How what is beauti- 
ful in our sjiecies pleases the imagihation. How what is beautiful 
in general ])leases the imagination. Wliat other accidental causes 
may contribute to the heightening of those pleasures. 

J)iv*isum sic hrccc iict opm — Mart. Eq. iv, 83. 

The work, divided aptly, shorter growls. 


; SHALL first consider those pleasures of the 
raagination which arise from the actual view 
n>d surv.ey of outward objects : and these, I 
hink, all proceed from the sight of what is great, 
incommpn, or ilieautiful. There may, indeed, be 
something so terrible, or offensive, that the horror 
3r loatli&omeness of an object may overbear the 
pleasure which results from its greatness, novel- 
:y, or beauty : but still there will be such a mix- 
ture of delight in the very disgust it gives us, 
as any of &ese three qualifications are most 
conspicuous and prevailing. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of 
any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
view, considered as one entire piece. Such are 
the prospects of an open champaign country, a 
vr.st uncultivated desert, of huge heaps of moun- 
tains, high rocks and precipices, or a wide ex- 
panse of water, where we are not struck with the 
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novelty or beauty of the sipfht, but w^th that 
rude kind of magnificence which appears in many 
of these stupendous wc^rks of nktuj’e. Our ima* 
gination loves to Be filled M'ith an, object, or to 
grasp at any thing that is too hi" for it^ capacity/ 
We are flung into a* pleasing. astonishment £rt* 
such unbounded views, ^nd feel a delightful still- 
ness and amazement in the soul at the apprehen- 
sion of them. The mind of man naturally hates 
every thing that looks like a restraint upon it, 
and is apt to fancy itself.uuder a sort of con- 
finement, when the sight i^ pent up ift a narrow 
compass, and shortened (yi every side b^ the 
neighbourhood of walls or mountains. On' the 
contrary, a spacious horison is an image of liber- 
ty, where the eye has room to range abroad, to 
expatiate at large on the immensity of its views, 
and to lose itself amidst the variety .of objocts 
that offer themselves to its observation. Such 
wide and Undetermined prospects are as pleasing 
to the fancy as the speculations of eternity or 
infinitude are to the understanding. But if there 
be a beauty or uncommonness joined with this 
grandeur, as in a troubled ocefin, a, heaven ador- 
ned with stars and meteors, or a spaciojus, land- 
scape cut out into rivers, woody, rocks, and 
meadows, the pleasure still grows upon us, as it 
arises froni more tjjan a single principle. 

Every thing that is new or uncommon raises 
a pleasure in the imagination, ‘because it fills 
the soul with an agreeable surprise, .gratifies its? 
curiosity, and gives it an idea of which it wias' 
not before possessed. We are indeed so often 
conversant with one set of objects, and tired 
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out witji so many repeated shows of the same 
things, that whatever is new or uncommon con- 
'tributes a little' to vary hurnan life, and to di- 
vert our min,ds for a while with the strangeness 
of its appearance. It serves us for a kind of 
refreshmewt, and takes us off from that satiety 
we are apt to complain'’of, in our usual and or- 
dinary entertainments. It is this that bestows 
charms, on a monster, and makes even the im- 
perfections of nature pleitsfc us. It is this that 
recommends variety, where the mind is every 
instant called off" to s,')mething new, and the at- 
tention not suftered to dwell too long, and waste 
itself on any, particular object. It is this, like- 
wise, that improves what is great or beautiful, and 
makes it afford the nnnd a double entertainment. 
Groves, fields, and meadows, arc at any season 
of "the yeij,r pleasant to look upon, but never so 
much as in the opening of the spring, when 
they are all new and fresh, with their first gloss 
upon them, and not yet too much accustomed 
and familiar to the eye. For this reason there 
is nothing that more enlivens a prospect than 
rivers, jette^us, or falls of w'ater, where the 
scene., i^ perpetually shifting, and entertaining 
the sight dvely moment with something that is 
new. We are quickly tired with, looking upon 
hills and valleys, where every thing continues 
fixed and settled in the same place and posture, 
but find our thoughts a little agitated and re- 
lieved at the sight of such objects as are ever 
in...motion, aad sliding away from beneath the 
eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its way more 
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directly the soul than beatjty, whi<jh imme- 
diately diffuses a s<k;ret satisfaction and complS- 
cency through the imagination;,, 'an^ gives a finish- 
ing to any thing that.is great or uncommon. .The 
very first discovery of it strikes the ankuf witK 
an inward joy, and spreads a .’cheerfulness and 
delight through all its* faculties. There is not 
perhaps any real beauty or deformity more in 
one piece of matter than another, be(^us*awe* 
might have been so^ade, that whatsoever now 
appears loathsome to us might have shown itself 
agreeable ; but we find by experience that there 
are several modifications^of matter, whidi the 
mind, without any previous consideration, pro- 
nounces at first sight beautiful or deformed. 
Thus we see that every different species of sen- 
sible creatures has its different notions of beauty,* 
and that each of them is most affected with4he 
beauties of its own kind. This is no where 
more remarkable than in birds of the sgme shape, 
and proportion, where we often see the male 
.detesmined in his courtship by the single grain 
or tincture of a feather, and never discovering 
any charms but in the colour pf it^ species. 

' Scit tlialiimo servarc fidem, sanctasqjie veretur* 

Connubii leges ; non ilium in pcctorc candor 
Solioitat »iveus ; neque pravum acceiidit amorem 
Splcndida laiiugn, vcl honesta- in vcrtico crista, 

Purpurcusve niter pcuuarum ; ast agmina late 
Fceminea explorat cautus, maculastflie requirit 
Cognatas, paribusque iiiterlita corpora gu^tis ; 

Ni facerct, j^lctis sylvaiii circum undiqu^ monstris 
CV>nfusarn aspiceres vulgo partusque biformes, 

Et genus ambiguum, et veneris monumenta nefandm. 
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TFinc menilii in iiigro se o])lectsxt nigra marito ; 

Hinc f^ociuni lasciva p(‘tit Pliilv inola caiioruni, 

Agnoscitque pares sonitus ; ihinc noctna tetram 
Canitieiu^alariini, ct glaxicos inifatur occllos. 

- K 0111 pc si^ii sem}icr constat, crcscitcpio quotannis 
Lucid}), progentes, castos coiirossa pareiites ; 

Diiin viridos inter saltns.^ucosque sonorc^s 
Vere novo oxultat, jiluinasquc decora juvcntus 
Explicat ad solciu patriisque coloribus ardet. 

The feather’d husband, td tlis partner true, 

Preserves connubial jites inviolate. 

With iiold in difference^ every charm he sees, 

The milky whiteness of t^e stately neck, 

The shining down, proud crest, and purple wings : 

But cautious with a searching eye explores 
The female tribi's, his x>roper mate to fiml, 

With kindred colours mark’d ; did he not so, 

The ^ro\'C with painted monsters would abound ; 

Tlj’ afnbiguous pi’oduct of uiinSwturjil love. 

The blai'kbird hence selects her sooty spouse ; 

The nightingale her musical compeer, 

Lur’d liy tlio well-known voice, the bird of night, 

Smit with his dusky wmgs and greenish eyes, 

Woos his dun ]iaramour. The beauteous race 
Speak thcvcluistc loves of their progenitors ; 

When, by the spring invited, they exult 
Til woods and fields, and to tlie sun unfold 
Their plumes, that with paternal eolour^s glojy. 

There is a second kind of beauty that we find 
in the several piyiducts of art and nature, which 
does not work in the imagination with that 
}va£mth and ,, violence as the beauty that ap- 
pears in our proper species, but is apt how- 
ever to raise in us a secret delight, and a kind of 
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fondness for the places or objects in which we 
discover k. This ^consists either in the gaiety 
or variety of colours,^iu the Bjiinmefry and pro- 
protion of parts, iiith*e^rrangemcMt and disposiJ 
tion of bodies, oi* in a just mixture ^‘and, 
concurrence of all together. A tnong* th(*se*several 
, kinds of beauty the eyp takes* most ‘delight in 
colours. We nowhere meet with a more glori- 
ous or pleasing show in nature, than what appears 
in the heavens at tin; yising and setting* of the 
sun, which is wholly made up of those different 
stains of light that show thfemselves in clouds of 
a different situation.* Fof this ueasmi wa find 
the poets, who are ahva*ys tiddressing thernsrelves 
to the imagination, borrowing nforc of their 
epithets from colour^, than from any other topic. 

As the fancy delights in every thing that is 
great, strange, or beautiful, and is still more 
pleased the more ib finds of these perfectionif in 
the same object, so it is capable of receiving a 
satisfaction by the assistance of anothe’r sense. 
Thus, any continued sound, *as the music of 
birds’ or a fall of water, awakens every mo- 
ment the mind of the beholder, and makes him 
more attentive to the several beauties of the 
place that lie before him. Thus, there*arises 
a fragrancy of smells or perfumes, they heighten 
the pleasl^res^)f the imagination, and make even 
the colours and veMure of the landscape appear 
more agreeable ; for the ideas of both senses re- 
commend each other, and are pleasanter to- 
gether than when they enter the mind* separately : 
as the different colours of a picture, when thfey 
are well disposed, set off* one another, and re- 
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ceive an additional beauty from the advantage 
<?f their situatio’a. — O. 


TAPER III. 

CONTENTS. 

Why the necessary cansc of our being pleased with wliat is great, 
new, or hoautiful, unknown. Why tbe final cause more known 
and more useful. The final cause of our being pleased with what 
is great. The final cause t)f our being please<l with what is new. 
Tlie fiujd cause of our being pleased with what is beautiful in our 
own ,s])eeies. The liual cause of uui; hcing pleased with what is 
beautiful in general. 

Cause; vis est notissima — ; — Ovid. Met. ix, 207 . 

* 

Th ' cause is secret, but tbe eftect is known. — A ddison. 

Though in yesterday’s paper we considered how 
every thing that is great, new, or beautiful is 
apt to affect the imagination with pleasure, we 
mpst own that it is impossible for us to assign 
the necessary cause of this pleasure, because we 
know neither gie nature of an idea, nor the 
substance of a human soul, which might help us 
to discover the conformity or disagreeableness 
of the one to the other ; and therefore, for want 
of such a light, all that we we can do in specu- 
lations of this kind, is to reflect on those opera- 
tions of '■the sroul that are most agreeable, and to 
range, under their proper heads, what is pleas- 
ing or displeasing to the mind, ivitliout being 
able to trace out the' several necessary^ and effi- 
cient causes frpm whence the pleasure or dis- 
pleasure arises. 

^Final causes lie more bare and open to our 
observation, as they are often a greater variety 
that belong to the same effect ; and these, though 
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they are iy)t altogether so satisfactory, ^re ge-^ 
ncrally more useful tlian the other, as they give 
us greater occasion of ,adinirijig tlie goodness* 
and wisdom of the fii>»t Contriver. 

One of the final causes of our (Iftlightnii'any 
thing that is great may be this.. Tlie* Supremd 
Autlior of our being lids so formed the soul of 
man, that nothing but himself can be its l^st, 
adequate, and proper hap])iue.ss. Because/ there- 
fore, a great part of bur happiness must arise 
from the contemplation of* his being, that he 
might give our souls a just rejish tor si;ch a 
contemplation, he has ifiacl^ them naturally de- 
light in the apprehension of what is great or 
unlimited. Our admiration, which is a very 
pleasing emotion of the mind, immediately rises 
at the consideration of any object that takes up 
a great deal of roo^ in the fancy, and, by cdli- 
sequence, will improve into the highest pitch of 
astonishment and devotion when Ve coutcinplale 
his nature, that is neither circunfscribed by time 
nor place, nor to be comprehended by the largest 
capacity of a created being. 

lie has annexed a secret ph^asure to the idea 
of any thing that is new or uncom|non„tlmt he 
might encourage us in the pursuit affer know- 
ledge, and png^igc us to search into the wonders 
of his creation ; for every iifjw idea brings such 
a pleasure with it, as rewards any pains we have 
taken in its acquisition, and consequently serves 
as a motive to ])ut us upon fresh disqoveries. 

He has made* every thing that is* beautiful tli 
our oAvn species pleasant, that all creatures might 
bp tempted to multiply their kind, and fill.the 
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world vvith inhabitants ; for it is very remarkable, 
that wherever nature is cros.^ed in tlie production 
of a monste*’ (the residt of any unnatural mix- 
ture), the breed is incapable of propagating its 
likeness, ami of ibunding a new order of crea- 
tures : so that, unless all animals were allured by 
the beauty of their own species, generation 
wopld be at an end, and the earth unpeopled. 

‘In the last place, he has made every thing that 
is beautiful in all other objects pleasant, or rather 
has made so many cbjccts appear beautiful, that 
he might render the whole creation more gay and 
delig-htful. lie has, giv^en almost every thing 
about us the power of raising agreeable ideas in 
the imagination; so that it is impossible for us 
to behold his works with coldness or indifference, 
and to survey so many beauties without a secret 
satisfaction and complacency. Things would 
make but a poor appearance to the eye, if wc 
saw them only in their proper figures and mo- 
tions : and what reason can we assign for their 
exciting in us many of those ideas which are 
difierent from any thing that exists in the objects 
themselves (for such are light and colours), were 
it net to add supernumerary ornaments to the 
universe, and make it more agreeable to the ima- 
gination s’ We are every where entertained with 
pleasing shows and apparitions : we discover 
imaginary glories in the heavens and in the earth, 
and see some 'of this visionary beauty poured 
out upon t^e whole creation : hut what a rough 
misightly sketch of nature shovdd we be enter- 
tained with; did all her colouring disappear, and 
the several distinctions of light and shade vanish ? 
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In sliort, our souls arc at present delightfully 
lost and be^vildered ij^ia pleasing flelusion/and 
\ralk about like the enchanted liQi'o of h, romance, 
who sees beautiful Vastlts, woods, {Pnd meadows ;* 
and, al the same finie, hears thb warbligg of, 
birds, and the })urling»of stre{ims ; hut'upon the. 
linishing of some secret.spell tlfe fantastic scene 
breaks up, and the disconsolate knight finds him 
on a barren heath, or in a solitary desert. It is 
not improbable that SkO/nething like this may *lje 
the state of the soul after its first separation, in 
respect of the images it n^ill receive^ from mat- 
ter ; though indeed tlie ^idftas of colours ate so 
pleasing and beautiful in*the imaginatioi^ that 
it is possible the soul will not be deprived of 
them, but perhaps fflid them excited by some 
other occasional cause, as they are at present by ^ 
the different impressions of the subtle matter on 
the organ of sight. • • * 

I have here supposed that m-y reader is ac- 
(juainted with that great moclern discovery,' 
which is at present universally a’cknowledged by 
all th*e inquirers into natural philosophy : namely, 
that light and colours, as apprehended by tl^e 
imagination, are only ideas in»the Pnind, and not 
qualities that have any existence iy njaKef. As 
this is a truth which has been proved incontes- 
tably by rftany modern philosophers, and is in- 
deed one of the finest speculations in that science, 
if the English reader would sge the notion ex- 
plained at large, he may find it in the eightlj 
chapter of the second book of Mr. Locke’s 
Essay on Human Understanding.— O. 
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PAPKl} IV. 


CONTKNTS. 

The works of’ouitiire more ]>leasant to the imagination than those 
of art. The works oV nature stjill trnn;;' pleasant, the more they 
resemble those of art. The works *of art more pleasant, the 
more thi'y resOiiible those of uatni'c. Our English plantations 
and' gardens considered in the foregoing light. 

‘' A Iteri ffn A‘(e 

Altera /joscit u^unt /v.s-, et coujnrat arnice. 

Ars 1*0 kt. V. 410. 


Hut mutually they no(‘d eRc4i otlier’s help. — Roscommon. 

If we consider the ‘works of nature and art as 
they, are qualified to Entertain the imagination, 
we shall find the last very defective, in compa- 
rison of the fhriner ; for though they may some- 
times appear as beautiful ’ or strange, they can 
have nothing in them of that vastness and im- 
mensity, which afford so great an entertainment 
to 'the mind of the beholder; The one may be 
as polite and delicate as the other, but can never 
show hferself so*^ august and magnificent in the 
design. There' is something more bold and 
masterly in the rough careless strokes of nature, 
than in the nice touches and embellishment of 
art. The beauties of the most stately garden 
or palace lie pi a narrow compass ; the imagina- 
tion immediately runs them over, and requires 
something else to gratify her ; hui in the wide 
fields of nature, the sight wan'ders up and down 
without confinement, and is fed with infinite 
Variety of images, without any certain stint or 
number. .F6r this reason we always find the poet 
in “love with* the country life, where nature ap- 
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pears in the greatest perfection, and furmlihes 
out all thoffe scenes tjiat are most* apt ^ to 'delight* 
the imagination. 

Sci’iptoniiu c'Tioriis oiifiiis aiiiiit ucnmn, cl fcisrit. iirlx's. 

a Ei\ ri. 77, 


grottos aiul to gnm's we run. 

To ease and silence, every JMuse’s son. — l^orK. 

]Iic S('cura qiiies et ne^e^a f;dl(‘re vita, 

Speluneic, vivi<iiie lacu.s ; hie tVigida l\‘ni])e. 

Dives t)pnin variaruiu ; hie latis otia fiuidis, 

Miigitusque bouin, niollesque s\il) arhore somiji. 

ViUG’. Dkohg, ii.»J(>7. 


Hero easy (juiot, a secure retreat, 

A Imriuless life that kil^nvs not how to cheat, 

With lioine-hi'cd [)leiity the rich owin'r bless, 

And rural ])l(‘asures crown his ha]>]»in('ss. 

UnvexM with quarrels, undistiirbM with Jioise, 

The country king his iK'aeelul realm ei)ji>>s: 

(\)ol grots and living lakes, the flow’iy ])ride 
or meads, and streams that through the valley glidt‘; 

And shady groves tliat easy slcej) invil^*, , • 

And, after toilsome days, a sweet )*epc^e at nig] it. — D uydkn, 

• 

But though there are several of those wild 
scenes that are more delightful than any artiii* 
cial shows, yet we find the worlcs of nature still 
more pleasant, the more they reseilible Ihose of 
art; for in this case our pleasure rises from a 
double principle ; f|;om the agreeableness of the 
objects to the eye, and from their similitude to 
other objects. We are pleased as well with 
comparing their beauties, as with surveying them, > 
and can represent them to our min^s, either ^s 
copies or originals. Hence it is that we take 
delight in a prospect which is well laid out, and 
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diversified with fields and meadows, woods and 
rivers; in those accidental landscapes of trees, 
clouds, and cities, that are sometimes found in the 
veins of marble; in the curious fret-work of 
rocks jand g»-ottos ; and, in a word, in anything 
that hath such a variety or regularity as may 
seem the effect of design in what we. call the 
works of chance. 

If the products of nature rise in value ac- 
cording as they more or- less resemble those of 
art, we may be sure that artificial works re- 
ceive a greater advantage from their resem- 
blance of such as are natural; because here the 
similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern 
more perfect. The prettiest landscape I ever 
saw, was one drawn on the walls of a dark room, 
which stood opposite on one side to a navigable 
river, and on the other to a park. The expe- 
riment is very common in optics. Here you 
might discover the waves and fluctuations of 
the water in strong and proper colours, with 
the picture of a ship entering at one end, and 
sailing by degrees through the whole piece. On 
another there appeared the green shadows of 
treeSj weaving td and fro with the wind, and 
herds of deef among them in miniature, leaping 
about upon the wall. I must confess the novelty 
of such a sight may be one occasibn bf its plea- 
santness to the imagination; but certainly its 
chief reason is its nearest resemblance to nature, 
as it docs^ not only, like other pictures, give 
th? colour ’.and figure, but the motion of the 
things it repifesents. 

We have-before observed, that there is gener- 
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ally in nature something more gr^and and august 
than what *we meet Ayith in the curiosities of art? 
When, therefore, jve.see this* imitatecf in any, 
measure, it gives u^^ nobler and more exajted 
kind of pleasure than what we recsive^frpnt the' 
nicer and more accurate productions of art. On' 
this account our English gardens are not so en- 
tertaining to the fancy as those in France and 
Italy, where we see a large extent of ground* fe- 
vered over with an agneeable mixture of garden 
and forest, which represent^every where an arti- 
ficial rudeness, much more charmings than that 
neatness and elegancy ,wliich we meet wj^th in 
those of our own country.* It mi§;ht indeed be 
of ill consequence to^ the'^public, as well as un- 
profitable to private persons, to alienate so much 
ground from pasturage and the plough, in many 
parts of a country that is so well peo^ded, ^d 
cultivated to a far gi*eater advantage. *But why 
may not a whole estate be thro\^n into a.kind of 
garden by frequent plantations, Jhat may turn as 
much, to the profit as the pleasure of the owner? 
A marsh overgrown with willows, or a mountain 
shaded with oaks, are not only more beautiful, 
but more beneficial, than wheif they lie bare and 
unadorned. Fields of corn makie a pleasant 
prospect ; and if the walks were a little taken 
care of th*at lie betw'een them, if the natural 
embroidery of the meadoivs were helped and 
improved by some small additions of art, and 
the several rows of hedges set off by trees and* 
flowers that the soil was capable o^’receiving, a, 
man might make a pretty landscape of his own 
possessions. 
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Writers who have given us an account of China, 
tell us the inhabitants of t^at country laugh at 
,the plabtations o'; our Europeans, wliich are laid 
out by the rule and line; because, they say, any 
person j:nay place trees in equal rows and uniform 
figures. They choose rather to show a genius 
in works of this nature, and therefore always 
conceal the art by which they direct themselves. 
They have a word, it seems, in their language, by 
which they express the paiticular beauty of a 
plantation that thus strikes the imagination at 
first sight,f without discovering what it is that 
has sb agreeable an effect. Our British garden- 
ers, on the contrary, instead of humouring nature, 
love to deviate from it as much as possible. Our 
trees rise in cones, globes, and pyramids. We 
see the marks of the scissars upon every plant 
an^ bush.. I do not know whether I am singular 
in my opinion, but for my 'own part, I would 
rather fook upqn a tree in all its luxuriancy and 
diffusion of boughs and branches, than when it 
is thus cut and trimmed into a mathematical 
figure ; and cannot but fancy that an orchard in 
flow^er looks infinitely more delightful than all 
the little labyrinth's of the most finished parterre. 
But, as bur great modellers of gardens have their 
magazines of plants to dispose of, it is very natur- 
al for them to tear up all the beautiful plantations 
of fruit-trees, and cobtrive a plan that may most 
turn to their Qwn profit, in taking off their 
|jvergreens, and the like moveable plants, with 
ciwlpch their' spops are plentifully -stocked. — O. 
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I’APEK V. 

(^ONTKNTS. 

Of architecture, as it aftecis t1i(' iinaginatinl. Orcatnofe^ in archf-, 
tecturc relates either toVie Litlk or to t4io luRujier. (Jreatiioss 
of hulk in the ancient oriewtal l)uil<lings. Tluvun-ient aeecmflits 
of tliese buildini^s confirmed, 1. Ki-oin the ndva^itages fey- raising 
siu'h works, in the iii\st ages oi» th(‘ world, and iji eastern climates ^ 
il. From several of them which are still e#f taut. Tnstanci's how 
greatness of manner aitects the hnagination. A Fi (Mieli author’s 
oi)'-er\ations on tins hubject Why concave and convex figurt^s 
giv(‘ a gri‘atness of maniuT to works of architecture, livery 
thing thrit [>l(‘iises the imagination in architecture, is eitUcr grcj^it, 
beautiful, or new. 


Adde lot e(jrc<jias operu'/nque lahomn^ 

ViHcf Georg . ii. ^55. 

Witness our citic^s of illustrious name.’ 

Their costly labour, iiud stux)endous frame. — D ryden. 

Having already shown how the fancy is affected 
by the works of nature, and afterwaijds consi- 
dered in general both ‘the Avorks of nature and of 
art, how they mutually assist and* complete each 
other in forming such scenes and prospects as are 
most apt to delight the mind of the beholder, I 
shall in this paper throw together some reflec- 
tions on that particular art, wlijch l^as more im-* 
mediate tendency, than any other, to produce 
those primary pleasures of the *infagination 
which have hitherto been the subject of this 
discourse. *The art* I mean ^ is that of architec- 
ture, which I shall consider only with regard to 
the light in which the foregoing speculations 
have placed it, without entering into those rules 
and maxims which the great masters *6f archite*- 
ture have laid down, and explained at large in 
numberless treatises upon that subject. 
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Greatness in .the works of architecture may be 
considered Jis relating to tVe bulk ahd body of 
structure, oi; to'the inainver jn which it is built. 
As, for the .first, we find thV ancients, especially 
amOn^ the eastern nations of the woild, infinite- 
‘ly superior to t(ie moderns. 

Not to mention the*tower of Babel, of which 
an old author says, there were the foundations 
tQ "be , seen in his time, Avhich looked like a s})a- 
cious mountain ; what ccfidd be more iioble than 
the walls of Babylon, its hanging gardens, and 
its temple toJujntcr.Belus-, that rose a mile high 
by Qi’ght several st()ries, each story a furlong in 
height, and, on the top of which was the Baby- 
lonian observatory ? I might here, likewise, take 
notice of the huge rock that was cut into the 
figure of Semiramis, with the smaller rocks that 
laj' by in the shape of tributary kings ; the 
prodigious basin, or artificial lake, which took 
in the . whole Euphrates, till such time as a new 
canal w’as foi*med for its recc))tion, with the se- 
veral tremches through which that river wgs con- 
veyed. I know there arc jiersons who look upon 
some of thcs,e wonders of art as fabulous ; but I 
cannpt find any grounds for such a suspicion ; 
unless it 'be^that we have no such works among 
us at present. There were, indeed, many greater 
advantages for buildings in, those times, and in 
that part of the world, than have been met with 
ever since. The earth was extremely fruitful ; 
men lived generally on pasturage, which requires 
a# milch siwaller number of hands than agricul- 
ture. There were few trades to employ the busy 
part of mankind, and fewer arts and sciences to 
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give work to men of speculative tempers ; and, 
what is m^re than <^1 the rest, the p^rinhe was* 
absolute ; so that, ’^han he went to war,^ie put 
himself at the head*Qf flie whole people ; as 
find Serniramis leading her three mOlions,to*the 
field, and yet overpow&rd by thd number of heii 
enemies. It is no wonder, therefore, when she 
was at peace, and turned her thoughts on build- 
ing, that she could accomplish such great wofks, 
with such a prodigionsr multitude of labourers : 
besides that in her climate tljere was small inter- 
ruption of frosts and. winters, which make the 
northern workmen lie luilf a year idle. I m*ight 
mention, too, among the benefits o^ the climate, 
what historians say of, the earth, that it sweated 
out a bitumen, or natural kind of mortar, which 
is doubtless the same with that mentioned in the 
holy writ, as contributing to the structure jaf 
Babel: “ Slime they’used instead of mortar.” 

In Egypt we still see their pyramids,, which 
answer to the descriptions that have been made 
of them ; and I (piestion not but a traveller might 
find out some remains of the labyrinth that cover- 
ed a whole province, and had a hundred temples 
disposed among its several quarfers a*nd divisions. 

The wall of China is one of these dasterh pieces 
of magnificence, which makes a figure even in 
the map o*f tCe w^rld, although an account of 
it would have been thought’ fabulous, were not 
the wall itself still extant. • 

We are obliged to devotion for ^he noblest, 
buildings that have adorned the sev^'al courftrjfs 
of the world. It is this which has set men at 
work on temples and public places of worship. 
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not only that they might, by tlic magnificence of 
of the .building, invite the Deity to reside within 
^it, but that such stupendous, works might, at the 
same time, open the mind , to vast conceptions, 
and- fit it to converse with the divinity of the 
place. For every thing that is majestic imprints 
an awfiilnrss and reverence on the nund of the 
beholder, and strikes in with the natural great- 
ness of the soul. 

In the second place we’ are to consider great- 
ness of manner in architecture, which has such 
force upOii the imagination, that a small building, 
where it appears, shall give the mind nobler 
ideas than one of twent} times the bulk, where 
the manner is ordinary or Ijttl^’. Thus, perhaps, a 
man would have been more astonished with the 
majestic air that ap})eared in one of Lysippus’s 
stfctues of Alexander, though no bigger than the 
life, than he might have been with mount Athos, 
had it .been cat into the figure of the hero, ac- 
cording to tha proposal of Phidias, with a 
river in one hand, and a city in the other. 

Let any one reflect on the disposition of mind 
he finds in himself at his first entrance into the 
Pantheon at Rome, and how his imagination is 
filled with something great and amazing ; and, 
at the same time, consider how lijtle, in propor- 
tion, he is affected wdth thg, inside of a Gothic 
cathedral, though it be five times larger than the 
^ther ; which cun arise from nolhing else but the 
greatueBs ©f the manner in the one, and the 
meaifhlfe’ss in., the other. 

I have seen an observation upon this subject 
in a French author, which very much pleased me. 
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It if) in Monsieur Freart’s Parallel of the ^icient 
and luoderfi Architci'tnre. 1 shall gjveyit th^ 
reader with the sanyj terms of aft >yhich ne has» 
made use of. “ 1 aip observing,” ^ays he, a 
thhtg which, in my opinion, is v€ry,curit)us, 
wliencc it proceeds, tldit in the ^ame cpiantity of 
superficies, the one numner seems groat and 
magniliccnt, and the other poor and trifling ; the 
reason is line and uncommon. I say, thep, fltat 
to introduce into arHritecture this grandeur of 
manner, we ought so to proceed, that the division 
of the principal members qf the order* may ^con- 
sist but of few parts, tlwit |]iey be* all grea^ and 
of a hold and ample relievo, and s^vclling : and 
that the eye beholdii^g nothing little and mean, 
the imagination may be more vigorously touched 
and affected with the work that stands before it. 
For example : in a cornice, if the gola,*or cyma- 
tium of the corona.* the coping, the inodillions 
or dcntilli, make a noble show liy their graceful 
projections, if we see none of that ordinary 
confusion which is the result of those little 
cavities, quarter rounds of the astragal, and I 
know not how many other intermiiigled particut 
lars, which produce no effect iii great and massy 
works, and which very unprolitifbly take up 
place to the prejudice of the principal member, 
it is more* certain .that this manner will appear 
solemn and great ; as, on tlie contrary, that it 
will have but a poor and mean effect, where there 
is a redundancy of those smaller .ornaments, 
which divide and scatter the angles .of the sight 
into such a multitude of rays, so pressed together 
that the whole will appear but a confusion.” 
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Among stll tlie figures in architecture, there 
are uoye Jhat have a greatyer air tliau the eon 
, cave and thc^eonvex ; and we find in the ancieni 
au4 modern areliitecture, well in the remote 
paris of Clnna, as in countries nearer home, *tha< 
'•omul j)iUars and vaulted ]oofs make a great 
part of those buildings, which are designed for 
pomp and magnificence. The reasoji 1 take to 
lie., because in these figures we generally see 
more of the body than ir. those of other kinds. 
There are, indeed,, figures of bodies, where the 
eye may take in two-thirds of the surface ; hut, 
as in such bodies, , the sight must split upon 
several anglys, it does not take in one uniform 
idea, hut several ideas of the same kind. Look 
upon the outside of a dome, your eye half sur- 
rounds it; look upon the inside, and at one 
glance you have all the pros})ect of it ; the entire 
concavity falls into your eye at once, the sight 
being as the cciitre that collects and gathers into 
it the lines of. the whole circumference : in a 
H(juare pillar, the sight often takes in but a fourth 
part of the surface; and in a square concave 
must move up and down to the different sides, 
befor,e it is* master of all the inward surface. 
For this reason, the fancy is infinitely more struck 
with the view of the open air and skies, that pas- 
ses through an arch, than what comes through a 
s(juare, or any other figure. The figure of the 
rainbow does not contribute less to its magnifi- 
cence thaUjthe colours to its beauty, as it is very 
peotically d'Q^icribed by the son of Sirach : “ Look 
upon the rainbow, and praRe Him that made it ; 
vcry"T)eautiful is it in its brightness ; it encom- 
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passes the heavens with a gloripus circl^,*and 
the hands t>f the Mo^t High have bende(^it.” 

Having thus spol^en.of that ji^reatness^ which, 
affects the mind in*^rcfiitecture, might nQrXt 
show the pleasure that arises in tlie,imagi,n;i^ion 
from wliat a])pears newf and beailtiful Ui this art; 
but as every beholder hasmaturally a greater taste 
of these two [)erfections in every building which 
offers itself to his view, th.an of that which 1 hJiv^ 
hitherto considered, I slmll not trouble my readers 
with any reflections upon it. ^t is sufficient for my 
present purpose to olnserve^that there lis nothing 
in this whole art which pleases the imaginglion, 
but as it is great, uncommon, or bejiutiful. — O. 


TAPEll VI. 

CONTENTS. 

• w 

Thc socondary |)l('a^ui*cs of tlio iiiiai'i nation. The iseveM hoiircos of 
the pltM'iures (stituary, painting, description, and nmsie) com- 
])ared tog'dher. The hnal cause of our re(^‘i\ing jdea^ure frr)m 
these 'icveral sourctN. C)f desci'iptions in particidar.* The powtT 
of words over the imagination. Why out' reader is more ] leas- 
ed Avilji dciscriptioibs than another. 

QmUenu hoc simile csl ocuUs, (jiwd mcn(c ridemus. 

LncR, IX. 7*'34. 

So far as what we see with our minds, boars similitude' to what 
we see with our eyes. 

I AT first divided the pleasures of the imagination 
into such as arise from objects that are actually 
before our eyes, or that once entered in at our' 
eyes, and arc afterwards called up i^jto the mij^d 
either barely by its own operations, or on occa- 
sion of something without us, as statues or dcs- 
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crip'ii^ns. We, have already considered the first 
■divisiqii, and shall therefore enter oh the other, 
which, 'for distkiction sake,, I have called “The 
Sqcondary Pleasures of the.lhiagination.” When 
I say the ideas we receive from statues, descriji- 
tions, or , such-like occasions, are the same that 
were once actually in o-ur view, it must not be 
understood that we had once seen the very place, 
aj^tion, or person, that are carved or described. 
It is sufficient that we have seen jilaces, persons, 
or actions in general, which bear a resemblance, 
or at lest some remote analogy, with what we 
find 'represented ; since it is in the jiovvcr of the 
imagination,, when it is once stocked with parti- 
cular ideas, to enlarge, compound, and vary them 
at her own ])leasure. 

Among the different kinds of representation, 
statuary js the most natural, and shows us some- 
thing Hke,s't the object that is represented. To 
make use of a common instance : let one who is 
born blind take an image in his hands, and trace 
out with his fingers the different furrows and 
impressions of the chisel, and he will easily con- 
ceive how the shape of a man, or beast, may be 
represented Dy it; but should he draw his hand 
over a,pictun2, where all is smooth and uniform, 
he would never be able to imagine how the 
several prominences and depressioiis of a human 
body should be shown on a plain piece of can- 
vass, that has in it no unevenness or irregularity. 
.Description runs yet further from the things it 
rej)resehts than painting ; for a picture bears a 
real resemblance to its original, which letters 
and syllables are wholly void of. Colours speak 
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all languages, but woi'ds are uiu^rstood cpty by 
such a people or natipn. For this reaspnAhouglf 
men’s necessities anioldy put ^thepi oir finding, 
out speech, writing is probably of ajater inyeii- 
tion than painting ; particularly we^are.tojd^that* 
in America, when the Spaniai^ds first arrived* 
there, expresses were sent to the Emperor of 
Mexicoin paint, and the news of his eountry deline- 
ated by the strokes of a pencil, which was,a nigne 
natural way than thaft'of writing, though at the 
same time much more imperfect, because it is 
impossible to draw the.]ittle,connexious»of speech, 
or to give the picture of ^ conjunction pr an 
adverb. It would be yet moi’e stra^ige to repre- 
sent visible objects bij sounds that have no ideas 
annexed to them, and to make something like 
description in music. Yet it is certain, there ■ 
may be confused imperfect notions of this nature 
raised in the imagination by an artificial com- 
position of notes ; and we find that great masters 
in the art are able, sometimes to set their hearers 
in the heat and hurry of a battle, to -overcast 
their minds w ith melancholy scenes and appre- 
hensions of deaths and funerals, or to lull them 
into pleasing dreams of groves* and elysiuips. 

In all these instances, this secondary ‘pleasure 
of the imagination proceeds from that action of 
the mind which copipares the ideas arising from 
the original objects with the ideas we received 
from the statue, picture, deseription, or sound, 
that represents them. It is impossible for us t(/ 
give the necessary reason w'hy thia'operatioi^of* 
the mind is attended with so much pleasure, as I < 
have before observed on the same occasion ; but 
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we fin^ a great .variety of entertainments derived 
from t^iis .single principle ;f for it is tfiis that not 
.only gives us a ielish of statpary, })aintiug, and 
de,spription, .ljut makes us, Heliglit in all the ac- 
tionfj an4 arte of mimicry. Ijt is this that makes 
the several kinds of wit pleasant, which consists, 
as 1 have formerly shown, in the affinity of ideas; 
and Ave may add, it is this also that raises the 
littl'e satisfaction we sometimes find in the differ- 
ent sorts of false wit ; whether it consists in the 
affinity of letters, as, an anagram, acrostic; or of 
syllables, us in doggyel rhymes, echoes; or of 
wordp, as in ptins, quibbles; or of a whole sen- 
tence or poe,»n, as wings and altars. The final 
cause, probably, of anne::jing pleasure to this 
operation of the mind, was to quicken and en- 
courage us in our searches after truth, since the 
distinguishing one thing from another, and the 
the right discerning betwixt our ideas, depend 
wholly , upon our comparing them together, 
and observing the congruity or disagreement 
that appears among the several works of nature. 

But I shall here confine myself to those plea- 
sures of the imapnation which proceed from 
ideas yaised byAvords, because most of the obser- 
vations lhat agree with descriptions are equally 
applicable to painting and statuary. 

Words, when well chosep, have so great a 
force in them, that a description often gives us 
more livelf*' ideas than the sight of things them- 
‘sclves. ..Tl\e reader finds a scene drawn in stron- 
ggf colours,’, and painted more to the life in his 
imagination, by the help of words, than by an 
actual survey of the scene which they describe. 
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In this case, the poet seems to g^^t the better of 
nature : h^ takes, iiu^cecl, the landsca])^ a«cr her? 
but gives it more vigorous toucHos^heigntens iti^ 
beauty, and so enlivens the whole; piece, that 
the images which flow from the objects, them-* 
selves appear weak alid faint, in comparison of* 
those that come from* the expressions. The 
reason, probably, may be, because, in the survey 
of any object, we have only so much of it palpt- 
cd on the imaginatioif as comes in at the eye ; 
but in its description, the poet gives us as free 
a view of it as he please^, and discovers to ns 
several parts, that either, we did nbt atthnd,fo, or 
that lay out of our sight when w^ fli-st beheld 
it. As we look on an^ object, our idea of it is, 
perhaps, made up of two or three simple ideas; 
but when the poet represents it, he may either 
give us a more complex idea of it, or only niise 
in us such ideas as* are most apt to allect the 
imagination. • 

It may be here worth our while to examine 
how it comes to pass that several read-ers, who 
arc all acquainted with the same language, and 
know the meaning of the w'ords the^ read, should 
nevertheless have a dilferent relish of the, same 
descriptions. AVe find one ti’ansportell .with a 
passage, which another runs over with coldness 
and indifference ; pr finding the representation 
extremely natural, where another can perceive 
nothing of likeness and conformity. This differ- 
ent taste must proceed either from tlip perfection* 
of imagination in one more than ijl another^or* 
from the different ideas that several readers affix 
to the same words. For, to have a true relish 
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and form a rigfht judgment of a description, a 
man sTibuld be born with g good irhagination, 
^nd must have well weighed. the force and ener- 
gy, that lie .in the several Words of a language, 
♦so as to be tkble to distinguish which are most 
's.iguificant and expressive of their proper ideas, 
and what additional strength and beauty they 
are capable of receiving from conjunction with 
others.. The fancy must be warm, to retain the 
print of those images it hath received from out- 
ward objects, and the judgment discerning, to 
know whaC expressions are most proper to clothe 
and fjdofii them to the best advantage. A man 
who is deli(?ient in either of these respects, 
though he may receive the general notion of a 
description, can never see distinctly all its par- 
ticular beauties ; as a person with a weak sight 
may have the confused prospect of a place that 
lies before him, without entering into its several 
parts, or disceruing the variety of its colours in 
their full glory and perfection — 0. 
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PAPER VII. 

^-’ONTEXTS. 

How a whole set of ideas together, ^c. .4 natural cause as-^ 
signed for it. How to ]>mj^'ct tijo inniginatioii of a wi'iter. "\Jlio 
ainuiig the ancient ])oets had this faculty in ifs gr(‘aiest ]^erfcc-^ 
tion. Homer excelled in iimj^iniiig what rs greJlt ; in ima- 

gining what is heautiful ; Oval in iinaginmg wha^ is ik'w. Ol«* 
c(.)iinti*yrnau, Milton, very perfect these threes respects. 

(Jffrm tv, Mrlpomeve, semcl 

p[(tcid(> Ivnnve viih^ris, 

Non Ulirnt Ji^thiniita 

Clurat)it pfijfileni, non et/infs impiejer, <IV. 

(pav, Tihiir arf/na\fc^'file pni'fluynt, 

Hi spimv nninornni connv, ^ 

Fingnnt jEolio oirnuM nobilonu-^lAoB.. 4 On.dTl, 1. 

He on whoso birth the lyric qiiccti 
Of numbers smil’d, shall never grace 
The Istlnnian ^{uintlet, or be>seen 
Fii'st in the fam’d Olympic I'ace. 

But liim the streams that warbling flow 
llicl) d’ibur’s fertile^ liieads along, 

And shady groves, his haunts shall kq^iw 
The mastA- of th’ yEolian song. — AiTEunuiiY. 


We may observe, that any sin^*le cirCuinstance 
of what we have formerly seen often raises up a 
whole scene of imagery, and awakens numberless 
ideas that before slept in the imagination ; such 
a particular smell or colour is able to fill the 
mind, on a sudden, with the pictui^’ of thf’fields 
or gardens where we first met with it, and to 
bring up ftito*view all the variety of images that 
once attended it. * Our imagination takes the 
hint, and leads us unexpectedly/ into cities or 
theatres, plains or meadows. We may further, 
observe, when .the fancy thus re:^ects on the, 
scenes that have passed in it formerly, those 
which were at first pleasant to behold appear 
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more (SO upon reflection, and that the memory 
height:\jns .the delightfulnes^ of the oHginal. A 
Cartesian would account for both these instan- 
cCjS in the following manner : — 

The.set of ideas which we received from such 
a prospect or garden, having entered the mind at 
the same time, have a cet of traces, belonging 
to them in the brain, bordering very near upon 
ojne another; when, therefore, any one of these 
ideas arises in the imaginalrion, and consequently 
despatches a flow of animal spirits to its proper 
trace, these spirits, in the violence of their mo- 
tion,'run not only into ..the trace to which they 
were more particularly directed, but into several 
of those that lie about it. , By this means, they 
awaken other ideas of the same set, which 
immediately determine a new despatch of spirits, 
tha;t in the same manner open other neighbour- 
ing traces, till at last the whole set of them is 
blown up, and, the whole prospect or garden 
flourishes in the. imagination. But because the 
pleasure we receive from these places far sur- 
mounted and overcame the little disagreeableness 
we found in them, for this reason there was at 
first a wider passage worn in the pleasure traces, 
and, on the contrary, so narrow a one in those 
which belonged to the disagreeable ideas, that 
they were quickly stopped up, and rendered inca- 
pable of receiving any animal spirits, and conse- 
quently of exciting any unpleasant ideas in the 
memory. 

It would be in vain to inquire whether the 
power of imagining things strongly proceeds 
from any greater perfection in the soul, or from 
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any nicer texture in the brain of. one ma» ‘than 
of anotheif But thjs is certain, th^t if nobltf 
writer should be born with this faculty ii5 its full, 
strength and vigoA-, s(f as to l5c afdc to receive 
lively ideas from outward objects, ta retain them 
long, and to range thefn togetheV upon occasion^ 
in such figures and repnesentations, as are most 
likely to hit the fancy of the reader. A poet 
should take as much pains in forming his^imJigi- 
nation, as a philosopher in cultivating his under- 
standing. lie must gain a due relish of the 
works of nature, and be thoroughly «onversaut 
in the various scenery 0 / a country life. / 

When he is stored with country jmages if he 
would go beyond pastoral, and the lower kinds 
of poetry, he ought to acquaint himself with the 
])omp and magnificence of courts. He should 
he very well versed in every thing thal is noble 
and stately in the productions of art, whether it 
apj)ear in painting or statuary ; in the great 
works of architecture which are.in their pre.sent 
glory^ or in the ruins of those which flourished 
in former ages. 

Such advantages as these help to open a man’s 
thought.s, and to enlarge his imagination^ and 
will therefore have their influenct* on 8,11 kinds 
of W'riting, if the author kifow's how to make 
right use *of \hem. And among those of the 
learned languages *who exc'el in this talent, the 
most perfect in their several kinds are perhaps 
Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. The firs^ strikes the* 
imagination wonderfully with what,is great, ^jie. 
second with what is beautiful, and the last with 
what is strange. Reading the Iliad, is like tra- 
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veiling through a country uninhabited, where 
the faifcy js entertained wifli a thousand savage 
pros])edts of vast deserts, , wide uncultivated 
marshes, huge forests, misshapen rocks and pre- 
cipices. Oi? the contrary, the ^Eneid is like a 
well-ordered garden, where it is impossible to 
find out any part, unadorned, or to cast our eyes 
upon a single spot that does not produce some 
beautiful plant or flower. But when w'e are in 
the Metamorphoses, we arft walking on enchant- 
ed ground, and see nothing but scenes of magic 
lying around us. 

Hpmcr is ift his province, when he is describ- 
ing a battle ^or a multitude, a hero or a god. 
Virgil is never better pleased than when he is in 
his elysium, or copying out an entertaining 
picture. Homer’s epithets generally mark out 
wbat is great ; Virgil’s what is agreeable. No- 
thing can be more magnificent than the figure 
Jupiter makes in the first Iliad, nor more charm- 
ing than that of Venus in the first ililneid. 

He spoke, and awful l)cnds his sahlo hrows 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of tlic god; 

High lieav’n wUh trtanbliiig the dread signal took, 

A,pd all Olympus to the centre shook — P ope. 

Dixit ; ct avertefts rosea cervice refulsit, 

Andu’osicX'quc comas divinum verticc oe'oreiu 
Spiravere ; pedes vestis deduxit ad imos, 

Et vera inccssu pat'uit dca. Virg. ^En. i, 406, 

Thus having said, she turn’d and made appear 
Her neck refulgent, and dishcvcl’d hair ; 

Which, flowing from her shoulders, reach’d the gi'ouiid, 
And witjoly spread ambrosial scents around : 

In length of train descends her sweeping gown, 

And hy her graceful walk the queen of love is knowm. 

Dryden,' 
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Homer’s persons are most of tljem godlike and 
terrible ; Virgil has scarce adrfliitted^ a(w inter 
his poem who are n&t. beautiful, and hjfe taken, 
particular care to nfeke liis hero soT 

Liimei^quo juventso , 

Purpurcum, el Idotos oculis afflArat honored. 

ViRG. /En 1, 594. 

And j:jave hj!> rollinf^ oycn a sparking grace, 

And breath’d a youthful vigour on his face. — liRVOEN. 

In a word, Homer fills his readers with sub- 
lime ideas, and, I believe, has raised tiie imagi- 
nation of all the good,p8ets that have^fcome 
after him. I shall only ifistance Horace, who 
immediately takes fire at the first hint of any 
passage in the Iliad or'Odyssey, and always rises 
above himself when he has Homer in his view. < 
Virgil has drawn together, into his .^Eneid,«all 
the pleasing scenes 4iis subject is «apa*ble of ad- 
mitting, and in his Georgies ijas giveji us a 
collection of the most delightful, landscapes that 
can be made out of fields and woods,- herds of 
cattle’, and swarms of bees. 

Ovid, in- his Metamorphoses, has shown us 
how the imagination may be affected by wjiat is 
strange. He describes a miracle ii) evefy.story, 
and always gives ns the sight of some new crea- 
ture atthe®enfl of it. Ilis art consists chiefly in 
well-timing his description, before the first shape 
is quite worn off, and the new one perfectly 
finished ; so that he every-where eqjtertains us 
with something we never saw beforgr, and shegtrs 
ns monster after monster to the end of the 
Metamorphoses. 
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If J were to name a poet that is a perfect 
mastei^ in all these arts of working on the ima- 
gination, I think Milton may pass for one ; and 
if his Paradise Lost falls short of the iEueid or 
Iliad in this respect, it proceeds rather from the 
fault of the language in which it is written, than 
t'rom any defect of genius in the author. So 
divine a poem in English is like a stately palace 
built of brick, where one may see architecture 
in as great a perfection as one of marble, though 
the materials are of a coarser nature. But to 
consider \t only as it regards our present sub- 
ject , What can be coi;iceived greater than the 
battle of angels, the majesty of Messiah, the 
stature and behaviour of Satan and his peers ? 
What more beautiful than Pandsemonium, Para- 
dise, Heaven, Angels, Adam, and Eve ? What 
more strange than the creation of the world, 
the several metamorphoses of the fallen angels, 
and the surprising adventures their leader meets 
with in his search after Paradise? No other 
subject could have furnished a poet with scenes 
so proper to strike the imagination, as no other 
poet conld have painted those scenes in more 
strong and lively colours. — O 
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PAPER VIII. 

|:ONTENTS. 

Why any thing that is impl^asafit^to behold^ploaaos the imagination 
when w(‘l] described. Wh^ the imagination receives a moi^^x- 
quisite ])leasure from tlie description of what is great. n#w, or| 
beautiful. The pleasure stiU hoiglitcned. if what •is aescribed* 
raises ]>assion in the mind. Disagreeable yassions ^ileasing wheti 
raised by apt dcseri]itions. Wl^y terror and giicf are pleasing to 
tlie mind when excited by description. A particular advantage 
the writers in poetry and fiction have to please the imagination. 
What liberties are allowed them. 

-ferat et ruhus aaper amonuni — ^Virg. Ecl. ill, 89 . 

The rugged thorn *shall bear the fragrant fose. 

The pleasures of tiiese secondary views of the 
imagination are of a wider and more universal 
nature than those it h3,s when joined with sight ; 
for not only what is great, strange or beautiful, 
but any thing that is disagreeable when loo]j;ed 
upon, pleases us in* an apt descriptiob. Here, 
therefore, we must inquire after a new principle 
of pleasure, which is nothing else but the action 
of the mind, which compares the ideas that arise 
from ’words with the ideas that arise from the 
objects themselves ; and why this operation of 
the mind is attended with so much ‘pleasure, we 
have before considered. For this jeason there- 
fore, the description of a dunghill is pleasing to 
the imaginati(fti, if the image be represented to 
our minds by suitable expressions ; though, per- 
haps, this may be more propq^ly called the 
pleasure of the understanding' than of the fancy,, 
because we are not so much delighted with the, 
image that is contained in the description, as wTth 
the aptness of the description to excite the image. 
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But if the description of what is little, com- 
mon, cv deformed, be acceptable to the imagina- 
tion, tbi description of what is great, surprising, 
‘or beautiful, is much more so ; because here we 
are mot only delighted with comparing the re- 
presentation with the original, but are highly 
pleased with the original itself. Most readers, I 
believe, are more charmed with Milton’s descrip- 
tion of paradise, than of hell : they are both, 
perhaps, equally perfect in their kind : but in 
the one the brimstone and sulphur are not so re- 
freshing to the imagination,, as the beds of flowers 
and the wilderness of sweets in the other. 

There is yet another circumstance which re- 
commends a'' description more than all the rest ; 
and that is, if it represents to us such objects as 
are apt to raise a secret ferment in the mind of 
thp reader, and to work with violence upon his 
passions. Fou, in this case, we are at once warn- 
ed and enlightened, so that the pleasure becomes 
more universal, and is several ways qualified to en- 
tertain us. Thus in painting, it is pleasant to look 
on the picture of any face where the resemblance 
is hit ; but the pleasure increases if it be the pic- 
ture of a face' that is beautiful ; and is still greater, 
if the beauty be softened with an air of melan- 
choly or sorrow. The two leading passions which 
the more serious parts of poetry' erideavour to 
stir up in us are terror and pity. And here, by 
the way, one wQuld wonder how it comes to pass 
that such passions* as are very unpleasant at all 
other times, are very agreeable when excited by 
proper descriptions. It is not strange that we 
should take delight in such passages as are apt 
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to produce hope, joy, admiration, \o\e,pt the 
like emotions, in us, because tftey nevei/rise ia 
the mind without ah inward pJeasurS wnich at- 
tends them. But how «omes it to'pass, that 
should take delight in being terrifi^ or dejoiSled, 
by a description, when »ve find so«nuch^vfne*asiness. 
in the fear or grief which we receive from any 
other occasion ? 

If we consider, therefore, the nature of ‘thjs 
pleasure, we shall find that it does not &rise*so 
properly from the description of what is terrible, 
as from the reflection we m&ke on ourselves at 
the time of reading k. When wc look on»such 
hideous objects, we are* nftt a little pleaded to 
think we are in no danger of them? We consi- 
der them, at the same lime, as dreadful and harm- 
less , so that, the more frightful appearance they 
make, the greater is the pleasure we receive from 
the sense of our own safety. In short* w'e look 
upon the terrors of a description with the same 
curiosity and satisfaction that w*e survey a dead 
monster. 

in forme cadavo 

Protvcaliitur : iiotjucinit expleri corda tuendo 
Terribilos oculos, vultuui, villosa(]ue^eti8 • 

Pectori semiferi, atquc extinctos saucibus ignes 

‘ vn». 264. 

-♦Tlicy drag him from his den. 

The woiid’ring iieiglijxmrhood, with glad surprise, 

Behold his shagged breast, his giant size. 

His mouth that flames uo more, and his extinguish’d eyes. 

Dryden. 

It is for the same reason that we are delighfed 
with the reflecting upon dangers that are past, or 

u c 2 
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in lootyng on a precipice at a distance, which 
would ^11 us with a different kind of horror if 
we saw it nangipg over our heads. 

In the like manner, when v e read of torments, 
wouuds, deaihs, and the like dismal accidents, 
pur pleasure does not flow so properly from the 
grief which such melancholy descriptions give 
us, as from the secret comparison which we 
ro^ake between ourselves and the person who 
surfers. Such representations teach us to set a 
just value upon our own condition, and make us 
prize our, good fortune which exempts us from 
the like calamities. This is," however, such a kind 
pleasure as we are not capable of receiving, when 
we see a person actually lying under the tortures 
that we meet with in a description ; because, 
in this case, the object presses too close upon our 
senses, and bears so hard upon us, that it does 
not give lis time or leisure to reflect on ourselves. 
Our thoughts are so intent upon the miseries of 
the sufferer, thai we cannot turn them upon our 
own happiness. Whereas, on the contrary, we 
consider the misfortunes we read in history or 
poetry, either as past or as fictitious ; so that the 
reflection upon eurselves rises in us insensibly, 
and overbears the sorrow we conceive for the 
sufferings of the afflicted. 

But because the mind of man requires some- 
thing more perfect in matter than what it finds 
there, and cap never meet with afiy sight in 
nature lyhich sufficiently answers its highest 
ideas of pleasantness ; or, in other words, because 
the imagination can fancy to itself things more 
great, strange, or beautiful, than the eye ever 
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saw, and is still sensible of some defect ia^hat 
it has seetk; on this account it ns the pa/t of a 
poet to humour the'imagiuatiop in oflr pwn no- 
tions, by mending land ^erfecthie; liature where* 
he describes a realify, and by adding ^r^ter 
beauties than are put together hi natufe, wher^. 
he describes a fiction. ^ • 

He is not obliged to attend her in the slow 
advances which she makes from one season to 
another, or to observe her conduct in the^^uccbs- 
sive production of plants and flowers. He may 
draw into his description alF the beau^es of the 
spring and autumn, 'and (hake the whole ‘year 
contribute something lo "render it the *more 
agreeable. Ilis rose-trees, woodbfnes, and jes- 
samines, may flower* together, and his beds 
be covered at the same time with lilies, violets, 
and amaranths. His soil is not restrained to 
any particular set ofl plants, but i^ proper eitlier 
for oaks or myrtles, and adapts itself to the pro- 
ducts of every climate. Oranges may grow 
wild in it; myrrh may be mef with in every 
hedge ; and if he thinks it proper to have a grove 
of spices, he can quickly command sun enouglj 
to raise it. If all this will not furnish out an 
agreeable scene, he can make several npw sj9ecies 
of flowers, with richer scents and higher colours 
than any that grow in the gardens of nature. 
His concerts of birds may bo as full and harmoni- 
ous and his woods as thick and gloomy as he 
pleases. He is at no more expense in a long 
vista than a short one, and can as cftisily throw 
his cascades froih a precipice of half* a mile high, 
as from one of twenty yards. He has his choice 
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of winds, and can turn the course of his 
rivers '$n all the variety of meandeKs that are 
most delightful tp the reacjdr’s imagination. In 
a word, he has the modellivig of Nature in his 
(OWii.-hands, And may give her what charms he 
■pleases, provided he does not reform her too 
much, and run iftto absurdities by endeavouring 
to excel. — O. 


PAPER IX. 

CONTENTS. 

Of tha{ kind of po(5try which* Mr. Dryden calls ‘‘ the fairy way of 
writing.” How a poet shovild l)e qualified for it. The pleasures 
of the imaginat'.m that arise from it. In this respect why the 
moderns excel the ancients. Why the English excel the moderns. 
Who the best among the English. Of embloiiiatical persons. 

-‘mentis gratissimus error. — Hob. 2 Ep. ii. 140. 

Tlie'^wect delusion of a raptur’d mind. 

r * 

There is a kind of writing, wherein the poet 
quite losbs sigKt of nature, and entertains his 
reader’s imagination with the characters and ac- 
tions of such persons as have many of thehi no 
existence but what he bestows on them. Such 
are fairies, vtfitclves, magicians, demons, and de- 
parted, spirits^. This Mr. Dryden calls " the fairy 
way of writing,” which is indeed more difficult 
than any other that depends on th6 poet’s fancy, 
because he has no pattern to follow in it, and 
must work altqgether out of his own invention. 

. There is a very 6dd turn of thought required 
i.for this sorf* of writing ; and it is impossible for 
a poet to succeed in it, who has not a particular 
cast of fancy, and an imagination naturally fruit- 
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fill and superstitious. Besides this, lie on^t to 
be very w%ll versed in legends ‘and fjibl^, anti- 
quated romances, ancfUie traditions of nufses an(^ 
old women, that hJ pia^^ fall in witji our natjiral 
prejudices, and humour those noticais ^hjcft we* 
have imbibed in our ibfancy. For otJierwise he* 
will be apt to make his .fairies talk like people 
of his own species, and not like other sets of 
beings, who converse with diiferent objeqts, ’^d 
think in a different manner from that of mankind. 


Svlvis dcducti caveant, me jn<licc» fauni, 

Ne vclut iiniati triviis, ac foreyses, 

Aut uimium tciicrits jiw'cn^utur versibus 

IIoR. Alls. Poet. v. 244. 

Let not the wood-born satyr fondly s])ort 

With am’rous verses, as if bred at court. — Francts. 

I do not say with Mr. Bays in the Rehearsal, 
that spirits must not* be confined tfl speak sense ; 
but it is certain their sense ought to be a little 
discoloured, that it may seen particular, and pro- 
per to the person and condition of the speaker. 

These descriptions raise a pleasing kind of 
horror in the mind of the reader, and amuse hi.<? 
imagination with the strangeness and noveUy of 
the persons who are represtented in th^r •They 
bring up into our memory the stories we have 
heard in o&r childlpod, and favour those secret 
terrors and apprehensions to’ which the mind of 
man is naturally subject. Vl^e are pleased with 
surveying the different habits and behaviours of 
foreign countries; how much more.inust we J»e 
delighted and surprised when we are led, as it 
were, into a new creation, and see the persons 
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and of another species! Men of cold 

fanciea and philosophical dispositions, object tc 
this kind of poetry, that it has not probability 
enpugh to effect the ima^in?ilion. But to this i> 
vmay'be answered, thal we are sure in general 
’there are many intellectual beings in the work 
besides ourselves, and several species of spirits 
who are subject to different laws and economiet 
frpm those of mankind : when we see, therefore 
any of those represented naturally we canno> 
look upon the representation as altogether im 
possible, nay, many are prepossessed with sucl 
false ©pinions, as dispose them to believe these 
particular delusions ; at least we have all hearc 
so many pleasing relations in favour of them 
that we do not care for seeing through the false 
hood, and willingly give ourselves up to sc 
agreeable^ an imposture. 

The ancien'ts have not tnuch of this poetry 
among .them; for, indeed, almost the whole sub 
stance of it owes its original to the darkness anc 
superstition of later ages, when pious frauds were 
made use of to amuse mankind, and frighten 
them into a sense of their duty. Our forefathers 
looked upon nafure with more reverence and 
horrop, ’before the World was enlightened by 
learning and philosophy ; and loved to astonish 
themselves with the apprehensions oT witchcraft, 
prodigies, charms, and enchantments. There w’as 
not a village in England that had not a ghost in 
it; the churchyards were all haunted; every 
latge coranion had a circle of fairies belonging tc 
it ; and there was scarce a shepherd to be met with 
who had not seen a spirit. 
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Among all the poets of this kind our J^glish 
are much*the best, by what I*have, yel seen* 
whether it be that we abound wth,moref stories^ 
of this nature, or tl^tij: the genius of, our country 
is fitter for this sort of poetry. Fo» th§ English* 
are naturally fanciful,* and very often dispose(>,* 
by that gloominess and* melancholy of temper, 
which is so frequent in our nation, to many wild 
notions and visions, to which others ar^ no’t.»o 
liable. 

Among the English, Shaki^eare has incompara- 
bly excelled all others. Th^t noble exlfravagjance 
of fancy, which he had.in^so grfiat perfection, 
thoroughly qualified him to toucji this weak 
superstitious part, of ^his reader’s imagination; 
and made him capable of succeeding, where he 
had nothing to support him beside the strength 
of his own genius. There is something so wSd, 
and yet so solemn, irf the speeches’of his ghosts, 
faires, witches, an*d the like imaginary persons, 
that we cannot forbear thinking them natural, 
though we have no rule by which to -judge of 
them, and must confess, if there are such beings 
in the world, it looks highly probable^ they should 
talk and .act as he has represent'ed them. , 

There is another sort ’of imaginary * beings, 
that we sometimes meet with among the poets, 
when the aflthor represents any passion, appetite, 
virtue, or vice, under a visible shape, and makes 
it a person or an actor in his poem. Of this 
nature are the descriptions of Hunger and 
Envy in Ovid, of Fame in Virgil, And of Sin 
and Death in Milton. We find a whole creation 
of the like shadowy persons in Spenser, who had 
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an adi^irable talent in representations of this 
Icind. y have discoursed these emblematical 
persons "in fprnier papers, and shall therefore 
only mention, them in tins jjace. Thus we see 
'how'' many ways poetry addresses itself to the 
'imaginatio'H, as it has not only the whole circle 
of nature for its provinee, but makes new worlds 
of its own, shows us persons who are not to be 
found in being, and represents even the faculties 
of the soul, with several virtues and vices, in a 
sensible shape and character. 

I shall, in my two following papers, consider, 
in general, how othei; kinds of writing are quali- 
fied to please, the imagination ; with which I in- 
tend to conclude this essay. — O. 


PAPER X. 

CONTENTS. 

What authors })lease the iiu agination. Wlio have nothing to do 
with fiction, IloW history pleases the imagination. How the 
authors Of tlie new philoso])hy please the imagination, llio 
bounds and defects of the imagination Whether thebe defects 
are essential to the imagination, 

Quociin^m ooUntj anhmm mtditoris arfvnto. 

Hor. Ars. Poet. v. 100. 

And raise men’s passions to what height tljey will. 

Roscommon, 

As the writers i.n poetry and fiction borrow 
their several materials from outward objects, and 
jdin them together at their own pleasure, there 
are others who are obliged to follow nature more 
closely, and to take entire scenes out of her. 
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Such are historians, natural philosophers, tt^vel- 
lers, geographers, and, in a word, all who (fiscribff 
visible objects of a rfeaj existencje. 

It is the most agAseaWe talent of an histoirign 
to be able to draw up his armies find figh# his 
battles in proper expressions, tor set before ouk 
eyes the divisions, cabals and jealousies of great 
men, to lead us step by step into the several 
actions and events of his history. We lovd^tp 
see the subject unfolding itself by just degrees, 
and breaking upon us insensibly, that so we 
may be kept in a pjeasing* suspense^ and have 
time given us to raise our expectations, anti to 
side with one of the parties concerned in the 
relation. I confess this shows more the art than 
the veracity of the h/storian; but I am only to 
speak of him as he is qualified to please the < 
imagination, and in this respect Livy .has, per- 
haps, excelled all who ever went before him or 
have written since his time. He describes every 
thing in so lively a manner, that his vi^hole his- 
tory is an admirable picture, and touches on 
such proper circumstances in every story, that 
his reader becomes a kind of Spectator, and feels, 
in himself all the variety of passionij which are 
correspondent to the several parts of^the i^Vtion. 

But among this set of writers there are none 
who more graftify and enlarge the imagination 
than the authors of Ithe new philosophy, -whether 
we consider their theories of thg earth or hea- 
vens, the discoveries they havfi made by glasses, 
or any other of their contemplations*on natuyj. 
We are not a little pleased to find every green 
leaf swarnj wkh millions of animals, that at their 

V* v 
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larges !■. growth , are not visible to the naked eye. 
There is spinething very engaging tO'the fancy, 
iis well as to our, reason, in the treatises of me- 
tals^ minerals, plants, and jneteors. But when 
we survey the whole earth at once, and the 
several planets that lie within its neighbourhood; 
we are filled with a pleasing astonishment, to 
see so many worlds, hanging one above another, 
and sliding round their axles in such an amazing 
pomp and solemnity. If, >after this, we contem- 
plate those wild fields of ether, that reach in 
height as. far as from Satprn to the fixed stars, 
and ‘ run abroad aliho^jb to an infinitude, our 
imagination finds its capacity filled with so im- 
mense a prospect, and puts itself upon the 
stretch to comprehend it. But if we yet rise 
higher, and consider the fixed stars as so many 
vast oceans of flame, that are each of them 
attended with a different set of planets, and still 
discover new ^rmaments and new lights that 
are sunk further into those unfathomable depths 
of ether, so as not to be seen by the strongest 
of our telescopes, we are lost in such a labyrinth 
of suns and worlds, and confounded with the 
immensity and niagnificence of nature. 

Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, than to 
enlarge itself by degrees, in its contemplation of 
the various proportions which its Several objects 
bear to each other, when it compares the body of 
man to the bulk of the whole earth, the earth to 
the circle it describes round the sun, that circle 
to the spliere of the fixed stars, the sphere of 
the fixed stars to the circuit of the whole crea- 
tion, the whole creation itself to the infinite space 
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that is every where diflused about it ; or wl^ the 
imaginatioti works downward, aifd considers the 
bulk of a human body, in respect of an animal 
hundred times less'thali a mife, tlie particular 
limbs of such an animal, the different springs4hat 
actuate the limbs, the spirits* which* set the 
springs a going, and the .proporfionable minute- 
ness of these several parts, before they have 
arrived at their full growth and perfection ; hut 
if, after all this, we taken the least parficle *of 
these animal spirits, and consider its capacity of 
being wrought into .a world that sh»ll contain 
within those narrow dimeflsions a heaven* and 
earth, stars and planets, and 6very diiferent species 
of living creatures, in the same analogy and pro- 
portion they bear to each other in our own uni- 
verse ; such a speculation, by reason of its nicety, 
appears ridiculous to those who have npt turi^ed 
their thoughts that way, though at the s*ame time 
it is founded on no less than the evidence of a 
demonstration. Nay, we may yet cart y* it fur- 
ther and discover in the smallest particle of this 
little world a new unexhausted fund of matter, 
capable of being spun out into another universe. 

I have dwelt the longer on ‘this* suf)ject, be- 
cause I think it may show.us the pjopei* limits, 
as well as the defectiveness of our imagination ; 
how it is eoiffined to a very small quantity of 
space, and imincdiafcly stopped in its operation, 
when it endeavours to take in any thing that is 
very great or very little. Let^ man try to con- 
ceive the different bulk of an animal! which is 
twenty, from another which is a hundred times 
less than a mite, or to compare in his thoughts 
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a length of a thousand diameters of the earth, 
with that^of a million; and he will (jiuckly find 
_that he has no different, measures in his mind, 
adjusted to such extraordin^iry degrees of gran- 
deur’ oy minuteness. The understanding, indeed, 
opens an infinit6 space on' every side of us; hut 
the imagination, after a few faint efforts, is imme- 
diately at a stand, and finds herself swallowed 
Up in the immensity of the void that surrounds 
it ; our reason can pursue a particle of matter 
through an infinite variety of divisions ; hut the 
fancy soo\i loses sight of it, and feels in itself a 
kind^ of chasm, that wgjits to he filled with mat- 
ter of a more sensible hulk. We can neither 
widen nor contract the faculty to the dimensions 
of either extreme. The object is too big for our 
capacity, when we would comprehend the circum- 
fesence of a world ; and dwindles into nothing 
when we endeavour after the idea of an atom. 

It is possibj,e this defect of imagination may 
not he in the spul itself, hut as it acts in conjunc- 
tion with the body. Perhaps there may not he 
room in the brain for such a variety of impres- 
sions, or.the animal spirits may he incapable of 
figuring them ih such a manner as is necessary 
to excite- sp very large or very minute ideas. 
However it be, we may well suppose that beings 
of a higher nature very much excel us? in this res- 
pect, as it is probable the soiil of man will be infi- 
nitely more perfect hereafter in this faculty as well 
as in all the rest ; insomuch that, perhaps the imagi- 
nation will “be able to keep pace with the under- 
standing, and to form in itself distinct ideas of all 
the different modes and quantities of space. — O. 
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PAPER XL 


How those please the irna^atioii who treajt of ifhhjocts abstracted* 
from matter, by allusions iaken from it. Wh^t allusions fftost 
pleasing to the imagination. Great writers, Ik^w faulty iif thisi 
respect. Of the ai*t of imagining in gene4*al. The imaginatioy • 
(capable of jiain as well as ]>leasure. In what degrei? the imagina- 
tion is capable cither of pain or jdcasure. 

Jijnotis errare h)cl,% ignota videre 
Flumiaa gaadebat ; studio minuente labor ern 

Ovid, Met. vi. 294, 

He sought fresh fountains in a foteign soil : - 

The pleasure lessen’d tlw attentJing toil. — ADDmN. 

The pleasures of the imagination ar^ not wholly 
confined to such particular authors as are 
conversant in material objects, but are often 
to be met with among the polite masters of mora- 
lity, criticism, and other speculations ajbstracted 
from matter, who, thbugh they dd not directly 
treat of the visible parts of nature, oft.en draw 
from them their similitudes, metaphors, and 
allegories. By these allusions, a truth in the 
understanding is, as it were, reflected by the 
imagination ; we are able to see something likef* 
colour and shape in a notion, and to discovjer a 
scheme pf thoughts traceill out upoft matter. 
And here the mind receives a great deal of satis- 
faction, and*has two, of its faculties gratified at 
the same time, while the fancy is busy in copy- 
ing after the understanding, ^and transcribing 
ideas out of the intellectual world, into the 
material. 

The great art of a writer shows itself in the 
choice of pleasing allusions, which are generally 

V v’2 
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to be taken from the "veat or beautiful works of 

w \ 

art or nature ; for, though \vbatevef is new or 
uncoiuinon is, apt to delight the imagination, the 
chief design, of an allusion ‘‘being to illustrate 
and 'explain the passages of an author, it should 
be always 'borrowed fromi rvhat is more known 
and common than the passages which are to be 
explained. 

* Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many 
tracks of light in a discourse, that make every 
thing about them clear and beautiful. A noble 
raet?i.phor^ when it is placed to an advantage, 
casts a kind of glory round it, and darts a lustre 
through a whole sentence. These different kinds 
of allusion are but so many different manners of 
similitude ; and that they may please the imagi 
nation, the likeness ought to be very exact or 
very agreeable, as we love to see a picture where 
the resemblance is just, of the posture and ait 
graceful, Butrwe often find eminent writers verj 
faulty in this ccspect , great scholars are apt tc 
fetch their comparisons and allusions from the 
sciences in which they are most conversant, s( 
“that a man may see the compass of their learn 
ing jn a treatise on the most indifferent subject 
I have fead a disco'iirse upon love, which non* 
but a profound chemist could understand, an( 
have heard many a sermon that should only hav 
been preached before a congregation of Carte 
sians. On thfe contrary, your men of busines 
usually have recourse to such instances as ar 
too mean .and familiar. They are for drawiir 
the reader into a game of chess or tennis, or fo 
leading him from shop to shop, in the cant c 
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particular trades and employments. It is<?ertain^ 
there may be found an iuhiiitei variety •«of vefy 
agreeable allusions both thc*e kinfls; but, for 
the generality, thfc most entertaifling ones lie fh 
the works of nature, which are dbvious JIfl all 
capacities, and more* delightful tliaii *wnat is t/) 
be found in arts and scjences. • 

It is this talent of affecting the imagination 
that gives an embellisliment to good sense, and 
makes one man’s compositions more ^greehble 
than another’s. It sets off' all writings in gene- 
ral, but is the very life antf highest j^rfection of 
poetry. Where it shineS in an eminent ttegree, 
it has preserved several ^)oenis for maiTy a^es 
that have nothing else to recommend them ; and 
where all the other* beauties are present, the 
work appears dry and insipid, if this single one 
be wanting. It has something in it like creation. 
It bestows a kind of existence, jind draws up to 
the reader’s view several objects which are not to 
be found in being. It makes additions fo naturej 
and gives a greater variety to God’s works. In 
a word, it is able to beautify and adorn the most 
illustrious scenes in the universe, or to fill the 
mind with more glorious sho*vs and apparitions 
than can be found in any part of it. , 

We have now discovered the several originals 
of those ‘pldasures that gratify the fancy; and 
here, perhaps, it {vould not be very difficult to 
cast under their proper heads those contrary ob- 
jects, which are apt to fill *it with distaste and 
terror ; for the imagination is as .liable to pain 
as pleasure. When the brain i5 hurt by* an*^ 
accident, or the mind disordered by dreams or 
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sickncis, the fancy is overrun with wild dismal 
ideas, anid terriSied with a thousand hideous 
« monsters, of’ its ovvn framii^g'. 

Enmeniditm vcluii clcinens videt agniiiia !Viitheiis, 

Et Hu^em ^ciniinnn, et duidit-es se ustoiidiax* Theba-s : 

Aut A^aTncintioiiius sceiiis a^itatns Orest cm, 

Arniaiam facibus matrcm et serpent j bus atiis 
Cum fugit, ultrieesque setfent in limine Diric. 

ViRG Ms. IV. 400. 

Like Pentlicus, when distracted with his fear, 

Ho saw two suns, and double Tht'bes, a]>]>ear ; 

Or rna<^^ Orestes, wheii liis mother’s ghost 
Full ill liis face inferna,^ torch eA tost, 

And shook htir snaky lockfji,: he shuns the sight 
Flies o’er tlie stage, sul^iris’d with mortal fright, 

The Furies guard the door, and intercept his flight. 

Hryden. 

• There is not a sight in nature so mortifying as 
thatoOf a distracted person, when his imagina 
tion is troubled, and his whole soul disordered 
and confpsed. I^abylon in ruins is not so melan- 
choly a spectacl^. But to quit so disagreeable 
a subject, I shall only consider, by way of con- 
clusion, what an infinite advantage this faculty 
ghres an Almighty Being over the soul of man, 
and how great a measure of happiness or misery 
we are ijapable^of receiving from the imagination 
only. 

We have already seen the influence' that one 
man has over the fancy of another, and with 
what ease he conyeys into it a variety of imagery, 
how great a power then may we suppose lodged 
ip him, who knows all the ways of affecting the 
imagination, who can infuse what ideas he pleas- 
es, and fill those ideas with terror and delight to 
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what degree he thinks fit ! He Qan excite 4fnages 
in the miifd without the help of \vord^ aftd make 
scenes rise up beforfi jis, and s^m present to the 
eye, Avithout the alsistilnce of Ibocfics or extgrior 
objects. He can transport the im^inat^on»witl^ 
such beautiful and glorious visions. as cannot 
possibly enter into oun present conceptions, or 
haunt it with such gliastly spectres and appari- 
tions as would make us hope for annihilation*, /gid 
think existence no hotter than a curse. Tn short, 
he can so exquisitely ravish or torture the soul 
through this single faculty* as might suffice to 
make up the whole hqp,ven or hell of any* finite 
being. 

Spectator. 


CRITICISM ON MILTON’S PARA, 
DfSE LOST. 


CedUe RouKtni scn'j)toreSj cedite Orait, 

Proplut. El. 34. lth. 2. VER. 95. 

Give place, ye Roman and ye Grecian wits. 

TiiERE-is nothing in natuse so irkso^me ats i^eneral 
discourses, es])ecially when they turn chiefly 
upon words. * For this reason I shall wave the 
discussion of that 'point wlrich Avas started some 
years since, AVhether Milton’s Paradise Lost may 
be called an heroic poem ? Those who will not 
give it that title, may call it (if ttfey please) % 
divine poem. It will be sufficient* to its peffec-, 
tion, if it has in it all, the beauties of the highest 
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kind of poetry : and as for those who allege i 
ic not au heroic poem, they advance ko more t 
the dimanution ,)f it, than if they should sa 
Adam is not /fineas, nor Eve Helen, 

1 .'Shall therefore examine it by the rules o 
enic poetry, and see whether it falls short o 
the Iliad or A5iieid, in , the beauties which an 
essential to that kind of writing. The first thinf 
to be considered in an epic poem is the fable 
which IS perfect or imperfect, according as thf 
action which it relates is more or less so. Tint 
action shcjuld have three qualifications in it 
First; it should be but one action. Secondly, it 
should be an entire" action ; and. Thirdly, it 
should be a great action. To consider the ac- 
tion of the Iliad, iEneid, and Paradise Lost, in 
.these, three several lights. Ilomcr, to preserve 
the unity of his action, hastens into the midst of 
things, as \lor?ce has observed. Had he gone 
up to Leda’s egg, or began much later, even at 
the rape of Helen, or the investing of Troy, it 
is manifest that the story of the poem would 
have been a series of several actions. He there- 
fore opens his poem with the discord of his 
princes, and artfu’ly interweaves, in the several 
succeeding, parts of it, an account of every thing 
material which relates to them, and had passed 
before that fatal dissension. After the same 
manner iFjneas makes his first' appearance in the 
Tyrrhene seas, and within sight of Italy, be- 
cause the action pioposed to be celebrated was 
that of his ^httling himself in Latium. But be- 
cau'Se it was hecesary for the reader to know 
what had happened to him in the taking of Troy, 
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and in the preceding parts of his voyage,'^Virgil 
makes his*hero relate it by way’of episohe in tffe 
second and third bodks of the ^i^ngid. The con- 
tents of both which ,bot)ks conae before thosfi of 
the first book in the thread of the story, thcfugh,* 
for preserving this unity of action, they folloJi’^T 
them in the disposition of the p*oem. Milton, in 
imitation of these two great poets, opens his 
Paradise Lost with an infernal council plotting 
the fall of man, which is the action he proposed 
to celebrate; and as for ^ those great actions, 
which preceded in pqint of time, the bfettle of the 
angels, and the creatiop of the* world ^which 
would have entirely destroyed th^ unity of the 
principal action, had he related them in the same 
order that they happened), he cast them in the 
fifth, sixth and seventh books, by way of episode* 
to this noble poem. . • 

Aristotle himself ‘allows, that Homer has no- 
thing to boast of as to the uipty of lys fable, 
though at the same time that great critic and 
philosopher endeavoured to palliate this imper- 
fection in the Greek poet, by imputing it in some 
measure to the very nature of an epic poem. 
Some have been of opinion, tlrtit tlfe iEneid also 
labours' in this particular, «.nd has which 

may be looked upon as excrescences rather than 
as parts of the action. On the contrary, the 
poem which we hdve now ninder our consider- 
ation, ^ath no other episodes, than such as 
natural arise from the subject, and^yet is filled, 
with su^ a multitude of astonishing incidents,, 
that it gives us at the same time a pleasure of 
the greatest variety and of the greatest simpli- 
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city ; 'iiniform in, its nature, though diversified in 
the excdUtion. 

1 must observ’e also, that as Virgil, in the 
poem which was designed to celebrate the original 
of the Roman Empire, has described the birth 
of its great rival, the Carthaginian common- 
wealth ; Milton, with the like art in his poem on 
the fall of man, has related the fall of those 
aiigds who are his professed enemies. Besides 
the many other beauties in. such an episode, its 
running parallel with the great action of the 
poem, hin,'lers it from brqaking the unity so 
much as another ej)isodp would have done, that 
had not so great afliu'ity with the principal sub- 
ject. In short, this is the same kind of beauty 
which the critics admire in the Spanish Friar, 
.or the Double Discovery, where the two differ- 
ent plots, look like counter-parts and copies of 
one anothbr. 

The second qualification required in the action 
of an epic poem is, that it should be an entire 
action. ,An action is entire when it is complete 
in all its parts; or, as Aristotle describes it, 
when it consists of a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. Nothing should go before it, be intermixed 
with if, or .follow after., it that is not related to it. 
As, on the contrary, no single step should be 
omitted in that just and regular process which it 
must be supposed to take from its original to its 
consummation.. Thus we see the anger of Achil 
. les in its birth, its toutinuance, and effects ; and 
.dEneas’s settlement in Italy carried on through 
all‘‘the oppositions in his way to it both by sea 
and land. The action in Milton excels ( I think) 
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both the former in this particular : we see it 
contrived 4ii hell, executed up'on egrtfi, and* 
punished by Heaven.* .The parfe oj" it aire told 
in the most dislin A, mhnner, and grow out.of 
one another in the most natural ordar. 

The third qualification of an fepic poem is it» 
greatness. The anger of Aehilfes was of such 
consequence that it embroiled the kings of 
Greece, destroyed the heroes of Troy, ayd ej>- 
gaged all the gods indactions. ^Eneas’s settle- 
ment in Italy produced th^ Csesars and gave 
birth to the Koman .empire. Miltonfe subject 
was still greater than either of the formor ; it 
does not determine the fate of single persons or 
nations ; but of 0 , wh^le species. The united 
powers of hell are joined together for the de- 
struction of mankind, which they effected in part, 
and would have completed, had not Omnipotence 
itself interposed. THie principal actors are man 
in his greatest perfection, and wonjan in her high- 
est beauty. Their enemies are the fallen angels; 
the Mpssiah their friend, and the Almighty their 
protector. In short, every thing that is great 
in the whole circle of being, whether within the 
verge of nature, or out of it, Has a’proper.part 
assigned’ it in this admirable poem. 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the 
whole but me "principal members, and every part 
of them, should be great. T will not presume 
to say, that the book of game^ in*the iEneid, or 
that in the Iliad, are not of this nature : nor to 
reprehend "Virgifs simile of the top,' and maay 
others of the same kind in the Iliad, as liable to 
any censure in this particular ; but I think we 

w w 
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may^:;ay, withojit derogating from those wonder- 
^‘‘ul performance's, that there is an uncfaestionable 
magnifieence in^jvery part Paradise Lost, and 
indeed a much ' greatef th&'n could have been 
formed upon any pagan system, 

, But Aristotle, by the greatness of the action 
docs not only mean that it shold be great in its 
nature, but also its duration, or, in other words, 
that it should have a due length in it, as well as 
what we properly call greatness. The just 
measure of this kind of magnitude, he explains 
by the foMowing similitude. An animal no big- 
ger ' than a mite, cahnpt appear perfect to the 
eye, because^ the sight takes it in at once, and 
has only a confused idea of the whole, and not 
a distinct idea of all its parts ; if, on the con- 
trary, you should suppose an animal of ten 
thousand furlongs in length, the eye would be 
so filled with a single part of it, that it could not 
give the mind ^n idea of the whole. What these 
animals are to tlje eye, a very short or a very long 
action vyould be to the memory. The first would 
be, as it were, lost and swallowed up by it, and 
the other difficult to be contained in it. Homer 
and Virgil have ‘Shown their principal art in this 
partfeutar*: ^he actiop. of the Iliad, and that of 
the .®neid, were in themselves exceeding short, 
but are so beautifully extended and** diversified 
by the invention of episodes, and the machinery 
of gods, with ,the like poetical ornaments, that 
they make, up an** agreeable story, sufficient to 
erpploy the memory without, overcharging it, 
Milton’s action is enriched with such a variety of 
circumstances, that I have taken as much pleasure 
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in reading the contents of his books, as hi the 
best inveifted story I ever met wi^h. * It is? 
possible, tliat the trmliitious on^Svhich the Iliad^ 
and iEneid were built, tiad more circumstances 
in them than the liistory of the fail o^ lyart, as 
it is related in Scriptufe. Besides, it was easier' 
for Homer and Virgil to dash* the truth with 
fiction, as they were in no danger of offending 
the religion of their country bv it. But^as’far 
Milton, he had not only a very few circumstances 
upon which to raise his poem, but was also 
obliged to proceed with the greatest daution in 
every thing that he adde^l out of his own yiVen- 
tion. And indeed, notwithstanding all the res- 
traint he was under, ^e has filled his story with 
so many surprising incidents, which bear so close 
an analogy with what is delivered in holy writ, 
that it is capable of pleasing the most delioate 
reader, without giviftg ofiencc lo rtie most scru- 
pulous. 

The modern critics have collected from seve- 
ral hints in the Iliad and iEneid the space of time, 
which is taken up by the action of each of those 
poems; but as a great part of Milton’s story 
was transacted in regions thdt lie out of the 
reach of the sun and thfe sphere ,of* dSy^ it is 
impossible to, gratify the reader with such a 
calculation* whiclj indeed would be more 
curious than instructive ; hone of the critics, 
either ancient or modern, Jiaving laid down 
rules to circumscribe the action of an epic 
poem with any determined numb^^r of yea^rs,. 
days, or hours. — L. 
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PAPER II. 

-Notandi sunt tibi mores . — 

Ilou Awi. Poet, v. 156*. 

y<jtc well the niannetri. 

JIaving examined the action of Paradise Lost 
let us in the next place consider the actors. 
This is Aristotle’s method of considering, first 
the'fable, and secondly the manners; or, as we 
generally call them in English, the fable and the 
characters. 

Ilomerlhas excelled all the heroic poets that 
ever' wrote in' the multitude and variety of his 
characters. .Every god that is admitted into his 
poem, acts a part which, would have been suit- 
able to no other deity. His princes are as much 
distinguished by their manners, as by their 
dominions ; and even those among them, whose 
characters seem wholly nulde up of courage, 
differ from one another as to the particular kinds 
of courage in which they excel. In short, there 
is scarce a speech or action in the Iliad, which 
the reader may not ascribe to the person who 
speaks or acts, without seeing his name at the 
head of it. 

Homer does not only outshine all other poets 
in the variety, but also in the novelty of his 
characters. He has introduced among his Grecian 
princes a person who had lived thrice the age of 
man, and con'versed with Theseus, Hercules, 
Polyphemps, and the first race of heroes. His 
,pr\pcipal aC,tor is the son of a goddess, not to 
mention the offspring of other deities, who have 
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likewise a place in this poem, and the venerable 
Trojan prhice, who was the fartier of so many 
kings and heroes. 'There is jn these, several 
characters of IIom%r, H certaih dignity as well 
as novelty, which adapts them in a qaore pec^iar 
manner to the nature of a lieroic*poem» * Thoug]?/ 
at the same time, to ,give them the greater 
variety, he has described a Vulcan, that is a 
bufibon, among his gods, and a Thersitcs amo^ig 
his mortals. • 

Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer in the 
characters of his pc^em, bolh as to tlijeir variety 
and novelty. iEneas is^iiffleed a perfect cltarac- 
ter ; but as for Achates, though he is styled the 
hero’s friend, he does nothing in tl*e whole poem 
which may deserve that title. Gyas, Monestheus, 
Sergestus, and Cloauthes, are ajl of them men of 
the same stamp and character : 


Fortemqilc Oyan, foitomqucjLloaiithcin.^ 

There are, indeed, several natural incidents in 
the part of Ascanius; and that of Dido cannot 
be sufficiently admired. I do not see any thing 
new or particular in Turnus, PallaSand Evauder 
are remote copies of Hector and . Drijim, as 
Lausus and Mezentius are almost parallels to 
Pallas and Evander. The characters of Nisus 
and Euryalus are beautiful’, but common. We 
must not forget the parts of Sinpn, Camilla, and 
some few others, which are fihe improvements on 
the Greek poet. In short, there is**neither that 
variety nor novelty in the persons of the iEneid, 
which we meet with in those of the Iliad. 

w V 2 
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If we look into the characters of Milton, we 
shall find that he has introduced all tJie variety 
his fablp was capable of receiving. The whole 
ipecies of inknkind was in vwo persons at the 
time, to whidh the subject of his poem is con- 
fined. W e have, however, four distinct characters 
in these two persons, ^e see man and woman 
in the highest innocence and perfection, and in 
the 'most abject state of guilt and infirmity. 
The two last characters a.re, indeed, very com- 
mon and obvious, but the two first are not only 
more magi^ificent, but more new than any cha- 
ractci's cither hi Virgil or Homer, or indeed in 
the whole circle of mitufe. 

Milton was so sensible of this defect in the 
subject of his poem, and or the few characters it 
.would afford him, that he has brought into it two 
actors of a shadowy and fictitious nature, in the 
persons o^ Sin, and Death, by which means he 
has wrought into the body of his fable a very 
beautiful and well-invented allegory. But not- 
withstanding the fineness of this allegory may 
atone for it in some measure, I cannot think' that 
p, arsons of such a chimerical existence are pro- 
per actors in an -epic poem ; because there is 
not that measure of probability annexed to them, 
which is requisite in writings of this kind, as I 
shall show more at large hereafter. • 

Virgil has indeed admitted Fame as an actress 
in the iEneid, but the part she acts is very short, 
and none of the mbst admired circumstances in 
that divine work. We find jn mock-heroic 

E oems, particularly in the Dispensary and the 
mtrin, several allegorical persons of this nature. 
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which are very beautiful in these compositions, 
and may perhaps be used as an* arf^uinent, thtyt 
the authors of them* were of opinion’sych cha- 
racters might have%i place in all e^ic work. Fof 
my own part, I should be glad theVeader vjould 
think so, for the sake of. the poem I* am now,* 
examining : and must farther add, tfiat if sucli 
empty unsubstantial beings may be ever made 
use of on this occasion, never were any more 
nicely imagined, and. employed in more* prosier 
actions, than those of which I am now speaking. 

Another principal^ actor In this pqem is the 
great enemy of mankind.* The part of U^^sses 
in Homer’s Odyssey is •^ery much admfrcd by 
Aristotle, as perplexing that Tattle with very 
agreeable plots and Intricacies, not only by the 
many adventures in his voyage, and the subtilty, 
of his behaviour, but by the various conceal- 
ments and discoveuies of his per.sou *111 several 
parts of that poem. But the crafty being 1 have 
now mentioned makes a longbr voyage than 
Ulysses, puts in practice many more wiles and 
stratagems, and hides himself under a greater 
variety of shapes and appearances, all of whi<^h 
are severally detected, to the •great delight and 
surprise of the reader. 

We may likewise observe with how much art 
the poet varied several characters of the 
persons that speak*in his infernal as.sembly. On 
the contrary, how has he represented the whole 
Godhead exerting itself towifrds man in its fuH 
benevolence, uqder the threefold distinction of a 
Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comfofter ! 

Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, who. 
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amidst his tenderness and friendship for man, 
shows ouch a dignity and condescension in all 
his speech and 'behaviour, "as are suitable to a 
Superior nature. The angels are indeed as much 
div'e’-sified in' Milton, and distinguished by their 
‘proper ’parts, as the gods are in llomer and Vir- 
gil. The reader will find nothing ascribed to 
Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, which is 
not dn a particular manner suitable to their 
respective characters. 

There is another circumstance in the principal 
actors of jthe Iliad and .dilneid, which gives a 
peculiar beauty to those two poems, and was 
therefore contrived vi'ith very great judgment. 
I mean the authors having chosen for their 
heroes, persons who were* so nearly related to 
the people for whom they wrote. Achilles was 
a Greek, and iEneas the remote founder of 
Rome. By this means their -countrymen (whom 
they principally propose to themselves for their 
readers)' were particularly attentive to all the 
parts of their story, and sympathized with their 
heroes in all their adventures. A Roman could 
not but rejoice in the escapes, successes, and 
victories, of :*Rneas, and be grieved at any de- 
feats, misfortunes, or disappointments, that befel 
him ; as a Greek must have had the same regard 
for Achilles. And it is plain, that each of those 
poems have lost this great advantage, among 
those readers to whom their heroes are as stran- 
gers, or indifferent persons. 

Milton’s poem is admirable in this* respect, 
«nce it is impossible for any of its readers, what- 
ever nation, country, or people, he may belong 
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to, not to be related to the persons who afe the 
principal Sctors in it; but what*is still ififiuiteiy 
more to its advan^age,^ the pmic^al aictors iij 
this poem are not only bur progenitors, but jour 
representatives. We have an Actual i/iterc^St in, 
every thing they do, ^nd rro lessthanour utmocf 
happiness is concernech and lies at stake in all 
their behaviour. 

I shall subjoin, as a corollary to the fo^regqjng 
remark, an admirabli? observation out of Aristo- 
tle, which has been very piuch misrepresented 
in the quotations of* som^^ modern critics If a 
man of perfect and consuipmate Virtue falls into 
a misfortune, it raises our pity,* but not our 
terror, because we dp not fear that it may be 
our own case, who do not resemble the suffer- 
ing person. But, as that great philosopher adds,* 
if we see a man of virtue mixed with/nfirmities 
fall into any misfortune, it does* not only raise 
our pity but our terror ; because we are afraid 
that the like misfortunes may, happen to our- 
selves, who resemble the character of the suffer- 
ing person. 

I shall take another opportunity to observe, 
that a person of an absolute* and consutpraate 
virtue should never be ftitroduced hi ’tsagedy, 
and shall only remark in this place, that the fore- 
going observation, of Aristotle, though it may 
be true in other occasions, does not hold in this ; 
because in the present case, ^howgh the persons 
who fall into misfortune are of the ijiost perfect? 
and consummate virtue, it is not tcy'be consider-* 
ed as what may possibly be, but what actually 
is our own case; since we are embarked with 
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them on the same bottom, and must be partakers 
6f their’ happiness or misery. 

In this, ai)d come other very few instances, 
Aristotle’s rules for epic' poetry (which he had 
drawn from his teflections upon Homer) cannot 
be supposed to quadrate exactly with the heroic 
poems which have been made since his time ; 
since it is plain his rules would still have been 
more perfect, could he have perused the iEneid, 
which was made some hundred years after his 
death. 

In my ifext, I shall^go through other parts of 
Milton’s poem | and Ijope that what I shall there 
advance, as well as what I have already written, 
will not only serve as a comment upon Milton, 
but upon Aristotle. — L. 


PAPER III. 

Reddere personco scit convenientia cuiijue. 

IloR. Ars. Pokt. V. 310. 

He knows what best befits each character. 

We have already taken a general survey of the 
fable and characters in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
The parts which t'emain to be considered accord- 
ing to ..A.tistotle’s methbd, are the sentiment and 
the language. Before I enter upon the first of 
these, I must advertise my reader, tha't it is my 
design, as soon as I have finished my general re- 
flections on these ^four several heads, to give 
particular instances out of the poem which is 
.noyf before ns of beauties and imperfections 
which may be observed under each of them, as 
also of such other particulars as may not pro- 
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pcrly fall under any of them. This I thought 
fit to premise, that the reader .may not judge 
too hastily of this piece of criticisifi, ,or look 
upon it as imperfeci, before he Iras i?een the wholft 
extent of it. 

The sentiments in an epiq poem are thfttlioughts* 
and behaviour wdiich thp author ascribes to tfie 
persons whom he introduces, and are just when 
tliey are conformable to the characters of the 
several persons. Tlie sentiments have likeitise 
a relation to things as well as persons, and are 
then perfect when they are ’such as afe adapted 
to the subject. If in eithei*of these cases the poet 
endeavours to argue or explain, to magfiify or 
diminish, to raise love or hatred, jtity or terror, 
or any other passion, *we ought to consider whe- 
ther the sentiments he makes use of are proper 
for those ends. Homer is censured by the cri- 
tics for his defect as to this particular* in several 
parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, though at the same 
time those who have treated thi§ great* poet with' 
candour, have attributed this defect to the times 
in w’hich he lived. It was the fault of the age 
and not of Homer, if there wants that delicapy 
in some of his sentiments, which i>ow appears in 
the works of men of a. much infecio}* jgenius. 
Besides, if there are blemishes inVny particular 
thoughts,«th5re is an infinite beauty in the great- 
est part of them.* In short, if there are many 
poets who would not have fallen into the mean- 
ness of some of his sentimeftits, there are nonp 
who could haye risen up to the ‘Ifreatness of 
others. Virgil has excelled all bthers iif th? 
propriety of his sentiments. Milton shines like- 
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wise very much in this particular : nor must 
W-e omit- one consideration which adds to his 
honour anfl reputation, llomcr and Virgil in- 
troduced persons ’whose charav-ters are commonly 
kndiiyn amon'^ men, and such as are to be met 
with either in history prin ordinary conversation. 
Milton’s cfiai-acters, mOjSt of them, lie out of 
nature, and were to be formed purely by his own 
invention. It shows a greater genius in Shak- 
speare to have drawn his Caliban, than his Hot- 
spur or Julius Ciesar : the one was to be 
supplied ojit of his own iinagination, whereas 
the other might have bgen formed upon tradition, 
history", and observation. It was much easier 
therefore for "Homer to find proper sentiments 
for an assembly of Grecian generals, than for 
Milton to diversify his infernal council with pro- 
per characters, and inspire them with a variety 
of sentiments. , The loves of Dido and iEneas 
are only copies of what has passed betwen other 
persons. Adam and Eve, before the fall, area 
different species from that of mankind, who are 
descended from them ; and none but a poet of 
the most unbounded invention, and the most 
exquisite judgment, could have filled their con- 
versation^ apd behaviour with so many apt cir- 
cumstances during their state of innocence. 

Nor is it sufficient for an epic poem'to be fill- 
ed with such thoughts as are natural, unless it 
abound also with such as are sublime. Virgil in 
tjtiis particular ^lls short of Homer. He has 
not indeed so many thoughts that are low and 
y ul^r ; but at the same time has not so many 
thoughts that are sublime and noble. The truth 
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of it is, Virgil seldom rises into very astonishing 
sentirnentsf where he is not fired by Iliad* 
He every where charfn,s and pleases us ‘by the 
force of his own ^niu% ; but‘sel(ljom elev^es 
and transports us where he does uot fe^clf his 
hints from Homer. 

Milton’s chief talent,, and indeed his distin- 
guishing excellence, lies in the sublimity of his 
thoughts. There are others of the itioderns wju) 
rival liim in every other part of poetry ; but in the 
greatness of his sentiments he triumphs over all 
the poets both modern and ancient, Jl(*mer only 
excej)ted. It is impossibJeTor the hnaginatjon of 
man to distend itself with* greajer^ ideas, than 
those which he has lain together in his first, 
second, and sixth boolcs. The seventh, which 
describes the creation of the world, is likewise 
wonderfully sublime, though not so apt to &tii 
up emotion in the mind of the reader, nor conse- 
quently so perfect in the epic A^ay of writing, 
because it is filled with less aption. 'Let the 
judicious reader compare what Longinus has 
observed on several passages in Homer, and he 
will find parallels for most of them in the Para- 
dise Lost. 

From what has been said we m^y nnfes, that 
as there are two kinds of sentiments, the natural 
and the sulllime, which are always to be pursued 
in a heroic poem, ’there ar*e also two kinds of 
thoughts which are carefully to b« avoided. The 
first are such as are affected and unnatural ; the 
second such as are mean and vulgar.^* As for^jie 
first kind of thoughts, we meet with little or no- 
thing that is like them in Virgil. He has none 
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of those trifling points and puerilities that are 
'so often jto met with in Ovid, none of the 
epigrammatic tarns of Tj'ucan, none of those 
sw^nlliug sentiments which arc so frequent in 
Staliius %nd Claudian, none of those mixed em- 
bellishments of Tasso. Every thing is just and 
natural. Ilis sentiments show that he had a per- 
fect insight into human nature, and that he knew 
eyery tjiiug which was the most proper to affect it. 

Mr. Drydcn has in some places, which I may 
hereafter take notice of, misrepresented Virgil's 
way of thinking as to this particular, in the 
translation he* has given us of the TEneid. I do 
not rememb^'r fhat Homer any where falls into 
the faults above incntioped, which were indeed 
the false refinements of latter ages. Milton, it 
must be confessed has sometimes erred in this 
res pect, as I shall show more at large in another 
])aper ; thoug*h cousidei'ing how all the poets of 
the age in whiqh he writ were infected with this 
wrong way of thinking, he is rather to be admired 
that he did not give more into it, than that he did 
sometimes comply with the vicious taste which 
still prevails so much among modern writers. 

But since several thoughts may be natural 
which, dre'low and grovelling, an epic poet should 
not only avoid such sentiments as are unnatural 
or affected, but also such as are mean ''and vulgar. 
Homer has opened a great field of raillery to 
men of more delicacy than greatness of genius, by 
the homeliness of some of his sentiments. But 
asv I have ,jbefore said, these -are rather to be 
imputed to the simplicity of the age in which he 
lived, to which I may also add, of that which he 
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described, than to any imperfection in that divine 
poet. Zoikis among the ancients^ and Monsieur 
Perrault among the ih^derns, pijshed their ridi- 
cule very far u})oif hiiTi, on aVcount of some 
such sentiments. Tlicre is no* blemish ^to»"be 
observed in Virgil under this head, 3,nd but 
very few in Milton. 

I shall giw but one instance of this impro- 
priety of thought in Homer, and at the same tini\e 
compare it with an instance of the same nature, 
both in Virgil and Milton. Sentiments which 
raise laughter can very seldom be admitted with 
any decency into a heroip poem, whose busfiiess 
it is to excite passions of a'much nobler nature. 
Homer, however, in his characters of Vulcan 
and Thersites, in his sfory of Mars and Venus, 
in his behaviour of Irus, and in other passages, 
has been observed to have lapsed jnto 
burlesque character,* and to have departed from 
that serious air which seems essential ,to the 
magnificence of an epic poem. 1 remeinber but 
one laugh in the whole .i®neid, which rises in the 
fifth book, upon Monoetes, where he is represent- 
ed as thrown overbroad, and drying himself upon 
a rock. But this piece of mirth is i?o well-timed 
that the severest critic c»n have nothing say 
against it ; for it is the book of games and diver- 
sions, whe^ file reader’s mind may be supposed 
sufficiently relaxed* for such an entertainment. 
The only piece of pleasantry in, Paradise Lost, 
is where the evil spirits are d^scribed^as rallying 
the angels upon the success of their newly^jn- 
vented artillery. This passage I loolc upon to be 
the most exceptionable in the whole poem, as 
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being nothing else but a string of puns, and 
those, loq, verj indifferent ones. 

r'jitaV beheld tlwir pl'glit, 

And to hi.s nintcs thus in dc'-ision call’d : 

“0 friends, wliy come not on tlio.se victors proud ? 
'Erewbilo thor iierce were coming ; and when we, 

To Ciitertain them fair with oixm front 

And breast (what could' wo more ?) ])r()]>onnd('d tei’ins 

Of conpiosition, straight they chang’d their minds, 

Flew oflj and into strange vagaries fell 

As they would danect ; yet for a dance they seem’d 

j^omewhat e.\travagant, and wild; ])erhaps 

For joy of otl'cr’d i>eac,e ; but I su] )])oso 

If our ju’oposals tnn^e again wore heard, 

Woidiould coni])ol them to 9, (jiiick result.” 

To whoip thus in like gaincsoiiie mood : 

»■ ‘^joader, the terms wo .sent wtu-e terms of weight, 

Of hard eonjtcnts, and full of force urg'd home ; 

Such as wo might perceive amu.s’d them all, 

And stumbled many r^who receives them right, 

Had need from head to foot W(‘ll understand ; 

Not under.stood, thi.s gift lliey have ht sides, 

They show us when our foes walk not upright.” 

Thus they among thcm.selvcs in pleasant vein 
Stood scofiang 

Milton’s Par. Lost, b. vi. 1. 009, &c. 


PAPER IV. 

Ne, quioungne DmiSj gnicunqm odhihdtitur hero^^ 

Regali in aura nvper et oatro^ 

Miyret in cn)scuras humili sermone tahrmas ; 

Aji'tf dum vital hurauM, nubes et inania raptet 

lloR. Ars. Pokt. V, 227. 

But then they did not wrong themselves sf^^-inueh, 

To make a god, a hero, or a king. 

(Stn})t of his golden crown, and purple roho) 

Descend to^a mechanic dialect ; 

Nor (to avoid such meanncs.s) soaring high, 

With*oinpty sound, and airy notions lly. — Roscommon. 

Having alreaay treated of the fable, the charac- 
ters, and sentiments in Paradise Lost, we are in 
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the last place, to consider the language ; and as 
the learned world is very much divided upon 
Milton as to this poiht, 1 hope Jhey wili excuse 
me if I appear parA^ular in an^ oi my opinions,* 
and incline to those who judge mosj advantage- 
ously of the author. 

It is requisite that tlje language of a heroic 
poem should* be both perspicuous and sublime. 
In proportion as either of these two qualities 
are wanting, the language is imperfcctr Per- 
spicuity is the first and most necessary qualifica- 
tion ; insomuch thq,t a’ good-natured reader 
sometimes overlooks a ^little slip even in* the 
grammar or syntax, wher5 it*is impossiSle for 
him to mistake the poet’s sense* *Of this kind 
is that passage in MiftoOf wherein he speaks of 
Satan : 


God and his Son except, • 

Created thing uouglit valu’d ho nor l^liun’d : 

and that in which he describes Adam ajid Eve : 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
Ills sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. • 

It is plain, that in the former of these pas- 
sages, aqcording to the natural Syntax, the Divine 
persons mentioned in the "first line ^re represent- 
ed as create^ beings ; and 'that, in the other, 
Adam ancTEve are, confounded with their sons 
and daughters. Such little blemishes as these, 
when the thought is great and natural, we should 
with Horace, impute to a pardonable inadver-* 
tency, or to the weakness of hujnan natj^re,. 
which cannot attend to each minute particular, 
and give the last finishing to every circumstance 

x’x 2 
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in so long a work. The ancient critics, there- 
fore, who were actuated by a spirit of candour, 
rather thain tha*' of cavilling, invented certain 
figures of spcxicU, on purpoue to palliate little 
errors of this ijature in the writings of those 
authors who had so many greater beauties to 
atone for them. • 

If clearness and perspicuity were only to be 
consulted, the poet would have nothing else to 
do 'but to clothe his thoughts in the most plain 
and natural expressions. But since it often hap- 
pens that .the most obvious phrases, and those 
which are* used in ordinary conversation, become 
too familiar to the et.r, and contract a kind of 
meanness by passing through the mouths of the 
vulgar; a poet should take particular care to 
guard himself against idiomatic ways of speak- 
'ing. Ovid and Lucan have many poornesses of 
exjlression up^n this account, as taking up with 
the first phrases that offered, without putting 
themselves to the trouble of looking after such 
as would not only have been natural, but also 
elevated and sublime. Milton has but few’ fail- 
ings in this kind, of which, however, you may 
riieet with some instances, as in the following 
passages^ : 

Elubrioa and idiots, eremites and friars, 

Wliite, black, and gray, with all their tri^npcry, 

Here pilgrims roym - ' 

-A while discourse they hold 
No fear least dinner cool ; when thus began 
Our author — 

Wlu? v)f all ages to succeed, but feeling 
The etil on him brought by me, will curse 
I\ly head, — 111 fare our ancestor impure, 

For tins we may thank Adam. 
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The great masters in composition know very 
well that Boany an elegant phrase becomes impr»- 
per for a poet or m\ orator, when it has been 
debased by comm#n use. Fdr ffiis reason th& 
works of ancient authors, wbiah Jre written in 
dead languages, have a great* advayfage ovgr 
those which arc writtey in laftguages that are 
now spoken.. Were there any mean phrases or 
idioms in Yirgil or Homer, they would not shopk 
the ear of the most, delicate modern reader* so 
much as they would have done that of an old 
Greek or Homan, becaifse’we never.hear them 
pronounced in our streets,^!’ in ordinary cohver- 
satiou. 

It is not therefore sufficient thaf the language 
of an epic poem be perspicuous, unless it be also 
sublime. To this end it ought to deviate from 
the common forms and ordinary phrases^ of 
speech. The judgment of a poet Very much 
discovers itself in shunning the common roads 
of expression, without falling iiUo sudi ways of 
speech as may seem stiff and’ unnatural : he 
mustTnot swell into a false sublime, by endeavour- 
ing to avoid the other extreme. Among thjB 
Greeks, iEschylus, and somotimes Sophocles, 
were guilty of this fault; amou^ tha Jiiatins, 
Claudian and Statius; and among our own 
countrym«ai,*Shakspeare and Lee. In these 
authors the affectsftion of greatness often hurts 
the perspicuity of the style, as jn many others 
the endeavour after perspieftity prejudices its 
greatness. , •* 

Aristotle has observed, that the idiomatic style 
may be avoided, and the sublime formed, by the 
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following methods. First, by the use of meta- 
phors ; '"su(;h are those of Milton ; 

lmpa?adifci’U iu one aftotheA arms. 

, ^ I 

^ ^And in his hand a reed 

'Stood waving tipt withdire. 

The grassy clods noy calv’d — 

S])angled with eyes — . 

In tlrese and innumerable other instances, the 
metaphors are very bold but just: I must how- 
ever observe, that if the metaphors are not so 
thickr sown in Milton/ which always savours too 
much ’of wit, that they never clash with one 
another, which,' as Aristotle observes, turns a 
sentence into a kind of en'igma or riddle ; and 
that he seldom has recourse to them where the 
proper and natural words will do as well. 

Another way of raising the language, and giv- 
ing it a poetical turn, is to make use of the idioms 
of othef tongue's. Virgil is full of tl>e Greek 
forms of speech. Which the critics call Hellenisms, 
as Horace in his odes abounds with them tnuch 
more than Virgil. I need not mention the seve- 
ral dialects v^hicb Homer has made use of for 
this end., IVfhfoib io co/iformity with the practice 
of the ancieht poe.ts, and with Aristotle’s rule 
has infused a great many Latinisms,#^s well as 
Graecisms, and sometimes Hebraisms, into the 
language of his poem; as towards the beginning 
of it : 

I 


Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or tho fierce pains not feel. 
Yet to their general’s voice they soon obey’d — 
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AVho shall tempt with waudering feet 

Flic dark uiihottom'd intinite ahyss, 

\iid through the j>alpabl(; obscure titul out 
ilis uiicoutli way, o# .sjU’cad his airf flight 
I' phonic with iii(.|pfatigs|.blc wiiigs#’^ 

Over the A’ast abru]4t ? 

■ So botli ascend 

111 the visions of Oo(> J^OOK. if. 


Under thi» head may he reckoned the placing 
the adjective after the substantive, the trans^iosi- 
tion of words, the Uirning the adjective into a 
substantive, with several otlicr foreign modes of 
speech which this p.oet lias naturalised, to give 
his verse the greater souiltt, and .throw it Out of 
prose. • • 

The third method mentioned* b^^ Aristotle, is 
what agrees with the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage more than with that of any other tongue, 
and is therefore more used by Homer than |by 
any other poet. I mean the leaigtlfening of a 
phrase by the addition of words, which may 
either be inserted or omitted,* as also* by the 
extending or contracting of pail;icular words by 
the ’insertion or omission of certain syllables. 
Milton has put in practice this method of raisiijg 
his language, as far as the nature ©f our tongue 
will permit, as in the passage above •menttoned, 
eremite, for what is hermit in common discourse. 
If you ol/SerVe the measure of his verse, he has 
with great judgnfent suppressed a syllable in 
several words, and shortened th^se of two sylla- 
bles into ode; by which ntethod, besides th^ 
above mentioned advantage, he has given a'greatei^ 
variety to his numbers. But this practice is 
more particularly remarkable in the names of 
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persons and of countries, as Beelzebub, Hesse- 
bon, and in many other particulars, v, herein he 
has either cliangtd the name, or made use of that 
which is not tlie most commonly known, that he 
might* the better deviate from the language of 
the vulgar. 

The same reason recomniended to him several 
old words, which also makes his poem a])pear the 
more venerable, and gives it a greater air of an- 
tiquity. 

1 must likewise take notice, that there are in 
Milton several words of his own coining, as “ cer- 
berean, miscreated, he'rf-doomed, embryon atoms,” 
and many others. II’ the reader is offended at 
this liberty in our English poet, I would recom- 
mend to him a discour.se in Plutarch, which shows 
ps how frequently Homer has made use of the 
same liberty. 

Milton, by the above-mentioned helps, and by 
the choice of the noblest words and phrases 
which our tongue would afford him, has carried 
our language to a greater height than any of the 
English poets have ever done before or after him, 
aijd made the sublimity of his style equal to that 
of his sentiments. 

1 have been the more particular in these ob- 
servations on Milton’s style, because it is in that 
part of him in which he appears the ifiOst singu- 
lar. The remarks I’have here made upon the 
practice of other; poets, with my observations out 
of Aristotle, will perhaps alleviate fire pi*ejudice 
which some have taken to his poem upon this 
account; tho’ugh, after all, I must confess that I 
think his style, though admirable in general, is 
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in some places too much stiffened and obscured 
by the frel^uent use of those methods vvhibh Arif- 
totle has j)rescribed f<w the raisfn^^of it> 

This redundancy , of* those * several wayj of 
speech which Aristotle calls “ farei^i^n laiijfuage,” 
and with which Milthn Iwis s<J very, much en- 
riched, and ill some placas darkened, the language 
of his poem,* was the more proper for his use, 
because his poem is written in blank v^rse. 
Rhyme, without any Dther assistance, throws the 
language off from prose,^aijd very often makes 
an indifferent phrase pass unregarded ;»but where 
the verse is not built upon rhymes, ther^pomp 
of sound and energy of cxpreSsipi^afe indispen- 
sably necessary to suyport the style, and keep it 
from falling into the llatiiess of prose. 

Those who have not a taste for this elevatioiv 
of style, and are apt to ridicule a pock whcit he 
departs from the (Tommon forms»of expression, 
would do well to see how Aristotle hasi treated 
an ancient author called Eiiclicf, for liis insipid 
mirth upon this occasion. Mr. Dryden used to 
call these sort of men his prose-critics. 

I should, under this head of the language, co«- 
sider Milton’s numbers, in which *he has made 
use of several elisions, which are qol? customary 
among other English poets, a§ may be particularly 
observed i?l his cutting off the letter Y, when it 
precedes a vowel. This, an'd some other innova- 
tions in the measure of his verse, has varied his 
numbers in such a manner, as rnak^ them in-* 
capable of satiating the ear, and J cloying ^th^ 
reader, which the same uniform measure would 
certainly have done, and which the perpetual 
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returns of rhyme never fait to do in long narrative 
poems. ' Ij shall' close these reflection^ upon the 
language of Patadise Lost? with observing, that 
Milton has copied after riom^fi' rather than Vir- 
gil in the length of his periods, the copiousness 
'•of his phrases, and the tunning of his verses 
into one another; — L. , 


rAPi-m ,v. 

Uhi phfra iiiient in rarnunr, non o<fo paucin 

Offi^ndar )nornUs, (phin Unt hu uma fudit^ 

Aut humana pantm mitUra, 

ITott. Ars. I'ORT. V. 301. 

But in a I’ocni elegantly writ, 

J will not (iiiarrel with a Mi o lit n uptake, 

Such <jur iiaturc’.s frailty may excust*. Roscommon. 


f 

I HAVE now considered Milton’s Paradise Lost 
under thdse four great hea/Js of the fable, the 
characters, the sentiments, and the language ; 
and have shown' that he excels in general, under 
each of these heads. I hope that I have made 
several discoveries which may api)ear new, even 
tp those who are versed in critical learning. 
Were I indeed to. choose my readers, by whose 
judgifient J would stand or fall, they should not 
be such as are ac(juainted only with the French 
and Italian critics, but also with the Ancient and 
modern who have wiitten in e’ither of the learned 
languages. Above all, 1 would have them well 
.versed in the fcrrefek and Latin poets, without 
which a man very often fancies ^that he under- 
"stands a critic, when in reality he does not com- 
prehend his meaning. 
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It is in criticism as in all other sciences and 
speculations; one who brings with Jiifti any* 
implicit notions and observation^ which Ae has 
made in his reading pf the poets/ will find Jiis ' 
own reflections methodised and «xplainc(l, and 
perhaps several little hints that had passed in hi^ ' 
mind, perfected and impri)vcd in* the works of a 
good critic ; *wherea§ one who has not these 
previous lights is very often an utter strangev 
to what he reads, and<ipt to put a wrong inter- 
pretation upon it. 

Nor is it sufficient that a man, who sets up for 
a judge in criticism, shouJd*liave perused tlje’au- 
thors above mentioned, unless Ife Jia^ also a clear 
and logical head. Without this talent he is per- 
petually puzzled and perplexed amidst his own 
blunders, mistakes the sense of those he would 
confute, or, if he chances to think rightj.docs uot 
know how to convey his thoughts to another with 
clearness and perspicuity. Aristotle, who was 
the best critic, was also one of tfije best logicians 
that ever appeared in the world. 

Mr. Locke’s Essay on Tluman Understanding 
would be thought a very odd book for a man to 
make himself master of, who wt)uld*get a repu- 
tation by critical writings*, though, af tke.same 
time it is very certain, that ah author who has 
not learne(P*tfle art of distinguishing between 
words and things, and of rartging his thoughts 
and setting them in proper lights* whatever no- 
tions he may have, will lose himself in,confusion 
and obscurity. I might further observe that thgre 
is not a Greek or Latin critic, who has not shown, 
even in the style of his criticisms, that he was a 
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master of all the elegance and delicacy of 
'native'topgue.' * 

The^truth of it is, there is nothing more 
* absurd, than for a mail Uf set up for a critic 
. without a good insight into all the parts of learn 
jng ; whereas many of those, who have endeavour 
ed to signalizd themselves by works of this 
nature, among our Englis|j writers, are not only 
defective in the above-mentioned particulars, bul 
plainly discover, by the phrases which they mak( 
use of, and by their confused way of thinking 
that they are not acquainted with the mosi 
conimon and ordinar5^ systems of arts and scien 
ces. A few jgeneral ' rules extracted out of the 
French autfiors, with a certain cant of words 
has sometimes set up an illiterate heavy writei 
for a most judicious and formidable critic. 

,One great mark, by which you may discover i 
critic who has neither taste nor learning, is this 
that he seldom ventures to praise any passage ii 
an authbr which has not been before receivec 
and applauded by the public, and that his criti 
cism turns wholly upon little faults and errors 
This part of a critic is so very easy to succeec 
in, that we find every ordinary reader, upon th( 
pubfish-ing of a new poem, has wit and ill-natur( 
enough to turn seteral passages of it into ridi 
cule, and very often in the right pia<S. This Mr 
Dryden has very agreeably remarked in these tw'( 
celebrated linqs : 

Errol like strawB, upon the surface flow ; 

He whjO would search for peaiis, nmst dive below. 

A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excel 
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lences than imperfections to discover the con- 
cealed beaifties of a writer, and oommunieate ta 
the world such things* as are wofth their, obser- 
vation. The most *e^qftisite vvorfl^, and finest 
strokes of an author, are those whicji very often 
ap})ear the most doubtful aud except! oji'able to a 
man who wants a relish fpr politb learning ; and 
they arc these, which a sour undistinguishing 
critic generally attacks with the greatest violence. 
Tully observes, that k is very easy to bfamTor 
fix a mark upon what he calls rerbum arclcns, or 
as it may be rendered into English, “ » glowing 
bold expression,” and to.tffrn it into ridiculb by 
a cold ill-natured criticism. *A little wit is equal- 
ly capable of exposing a beauty and of aggra- 
vating a fault ; and though such a treatment of an 
author naturally produces indignation in the mind , 
of an understanding reader, it has howe.ver its ef- 
fect among the generality of those who^e hands it 
falls into, the rabble of mankind being very apt 
to think that every thing whichj is latlglied at, 
with gny mixtm-e of wit, is ridiculous in itself. 

Such a mirth as this is always unseasonable in 
a critic, as it rather prejudices the reader thajj 
convinces him, and is capable of»making a beauty, 
as well as blemish, the subject of doriaio/f. A 
man who cannot write with ^t on a proper sub- 
ject, is dull* and stupid; but one who shows it 
in an injproper place, is fis impertinent and 
absurd. Besides, a man who has Jthe gift of ridi- 
cule is apt to find fault with atiy thing that gives, 
him an opportunity of exerting his beloved^ 
talent, and very often censures a passage, not 
because there is any fault in it, but because he 
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can be merry upon it. Such kinds of pleasantrj 
are very unfair and disingenuous i.i works o 
criticispi^ in which .the .greatest masters, botl 
ancient and 'modern, hare always appeared witl 
a serious aqd instructive air. 

As I ijitend in my next paper to show th( 
defects in Milton’s Parsidise Lost, I thought fit 
to premise these few particulars, to the end that 
the reader may know I enter upon it as on a very 
ungrateful work, and that I shall just point at the 
imperfections without endeavouring to inflame 
them with ridicule. I must also observe with 
Longinus, that the productions of a great genius, 
with many lapses ana inadvertencies, are infinite- 
ly preferable to the works of an inferior kind 
of author, which are scrupulously exact, and 
conformable to all the rules of correct w'riting. 

I shal} conclude my paper with a story out of 
Boccalini, which sufficiently shows us the opinion 
that judicious author entertained of the sort of 
critics I have been here mentioning. A famous 
critic, says he, having gathered together all the 
faults of an eminent poet, made a present of 
tjiem to Apollo, who received them very graci- 
ously, and resolved to make the author a suitable 
return for- the trouble he had been at in collect- 
ing them. In order to this, he set before him a 
sack of wheat, as it had been just thrashed out of 
the sheaf. He then bid him pick out the chaff 
from among tjie corn, and lay it aside by itself. 
The critic applied himself to the task with great 
industry aiid pleasure, and, after having made 
the due seJ)aration, was presented by Apollo 
with the chaff for his pains. — L. 
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PAPER VI. 



Efjregio in.’^persos £eprniidn>i 

U(Mi. 1 Sat. VI. f$(>. 

• * 

Aft perfect beauticft ftotnc\vli<i^*c liav(? a uiolc.^-^ — C^ ukech.^ ‘ 

After what»I have said in my last paper, I 
shall enter on the subject of this without 'fuj:- 
ther preface, and remark the several ’defects 
which appear in the fabje,^ the characters, the 
sentiments, and the language of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost ; not donbtyi^ but the reaclgr will 
pardon me, if I allege at tlie sa*me tjme whatever 
may he said for the extenuation of such defects. 
The first imperfection which I shall observe in 
the fable is, that the event of it is unhappy, . 

The fable of every poem is, according to Aris- 
totle’s division, either simple or compfex. It is 
called simple when there is no change of .fortune 
in it : complex, when the fortune pf the chief actor 
changes from bad to good, of from good to bad. 
The complex fable is thought the most perfect: 
I suppose, because it is more proper to stir up 
the passions of the reader, aifd to'surprise him 
with a great variety of aocidents, , • • . 

The complex fable is therefcre of two kinds : in 
the first, the* chief actor makes his way through 
a long series o-f dangers and difficulties, until he 
arrives at honour and prosperity, as we see in 
the stories of Ulysses and iEneas ; in J;he second,' 
the chief actor in the poem falls frpjn some ^ni-« 
nent pitch of honour and prosperity, into misery 
and disgrace. Thus we see Adam and Eve sink- 

Y Y 2 
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iiijf from a state of innocence and happiness, 
Hito tho most ab;ject condition of sin a.id sorrow. 

The most taking tragccljes among tlie ancients 
'were i)uilt on'tnis last soi'c of boinplex fable, parti- 
.cul'arly the tragedy of (Kdtpus, which proceeds 
'•upon a stpry, if we .may'' believe Aristotle, the 
most proper for tragedy, that could be invented 
by the wit of man. I have taken some j)ains in 
a former paper to show, that this kind of complex 
fable, vi^herein the event is> unhappy, is more apt 
to affect an avnlicnce than that of the first kind ; 
notvvithst?nding many" excellent pieces among 
the d'ncients, as well ak most of those which have 
been written of late' years in our own country, 
are raised upon contrary plans. 1 must however 
own, that 1 think this kiiul of fable, which is the 
, most j)erfect in tragedy, is not so proper for an 
herpic poeni. 

Milton ‘ seewis to have been sensible of this 
im])orf(;ction in his fable, and has therefore 
endeavoured to cure it by several expedients ; 
particularly by tlic mortification which the great 
adversary of mankind meets with u])on his re- 
turn to the assembly of infernal spirits, as it is 
described in“ a beautiful passage of the third 
book';, anid' likewise by* the vision wherein Adam, 
at the close' of the poem, secs his offspring 
triumphing over his great enemyj’ »hd himself 
restored to a happier ])aradise than that from 
which he fell. , 

, There is another objection against Milton’s 
i^^fable, whicti is indeed almost the same with the 
former, tliough placed in a different light, name- 
ly — that the heroic in the Paradise Lost is 
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unsuccessful, and by no means a match for his 
enemies. tThis gives occasion for Mr. Dryden’« 
reflection, that the d«yil w.as in* reality JVIilton’s 
hero. I think I hive flbvi|ded’th?l> objectibn iif 
my first paper. Th*e Paradise XoSt is an jSpic^ 
or a narrative ])oenv and, he that lobks for a. 
hero in it, searclies for that whfch Milton never 
intended ; but if he will indeed fix the name of 
a hero upon any person in it, it is certainly* the 
Messiah wdio is the liero, both in the principal 
action and in the chief e})isodes. Paganism 
could not furnish out a'rcM action fpr a fable 
greater than that of thcHlliad or /Tlneid,* and 
therefore a heathen could 1jot<form a higlTer no - 
tion of a poem than one of that Iciftd which they 
call an heroic. Whether Milton’s is not of a 
sublimer nature I will not presume to determine; 
it is sufficient that 1 show there is in the Para- 
dise Lost all the greatness of play, regularity of 
design, and masterly beauties which we discover 
in Plomer and Virgil. • 

I must in the next place observe, that Milton 
has interwoven in the texture of this fable some 
particulars which do not seem to have probabih- 
ty enough for an epic poem, [virtioularly in the 
actions which he ascribes,to Sin and»D(jath, and 
the picture which he draw* of tfie “ Limbo of 
Vanity,” ^*th other passages in the second book. 
Such allegories rather savour of the spirit of 
Spencer and Ariosto, than of Homer and Virgil. 

In the structure of his pofein^e has likewise, 
admitted too mgny digressions. It *is finely ob- 
served by Aristotle, that the authoif of an lidVoicT 
poem should seldom speak himself, but throw as 
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much of his work as he can into the mouths of 
those who are his principal actors. Asistotle has 
given 119 reason for this precept: but 1 presume 
it is because the mii|fl of the reader is more awed 
gnd elevated^ when he hears vThieas or Achilles 
speak, than when Virgil or Homer talk in their 
own persons. Besides that, assuming the char- 
acter of an eminent man is apt to lire the im- 
agination, and raise the ideas of the author. 
Tully tells us, mentioning liis dialogue of old age, 
in which Cato is the chief speaker, that upon a 
review of jt he was agreeably imposed upon, and 
fancied that it was Cato, and not he himself, 
who uttered his thoughts on that subject. 

If the reader would be at tbe pains to see how 
the story of the Iliad and the A^hieid is deliver- 
,ed by those persons who act in it, he will be sur- 
prised to .find how little either of these poems 
proceeds from .the authors. 'Milton has, in the 
general disposition of his fable, very finely ob- 
served this greait rule ; insomuch that there is 
scarce a tenth part* of it which comes from the 
poet ; the rest is spoken either by Adam or Kve, 
op by some good or evil spirit who is engaged, 
either in thei.' destruction, or defence. 

From.wkat has been here observed, it appears, 
that digressions are by no means to be allowed 
in an epic poem. If the poet, ei. en in the 
ordinary course of his narration, should speak 
as little as possible, he should certainly never let 
his narration sleep for the sake of any reflections 
^f his own. I have often observed with a secret 
admiration, that the longest reflection in the 
iEneid is in that passage of the tenth book, where 
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Turnus represented as dressing? himself in the 
spoils of ]?allas, whom he had slfiiu. yifgil hefc 
lets his fable stancf *>till, for^Jth^ sake qf the 
following remark How ds the* jpind of jpan 
ignorant of futurity, and unable* to J)cay prosper* 
ous fortune with moderation ! Tha time will 
come when Turnus shall wish’that he had left 
the body of Pallas untouched, and curse the day 
on which he dressed himself in these spoils.’', As 
the great event of tlie ililneid, and the Seath of 
Turnus, whom j®ucas slew because he saw him 
adorned with the spoils of Pallas, turns ,upou 
this incident, Virgil wept out of Iris way tpmake 
this reflection upon it, without, wjiich so small 
a circumstance might.possibly have slipt out of 
his reader’s memory. Lucan, who was an injudi- 
cious poet, lets drop his story very frequently 
for the sake of his unnecessary digrassiona, or 
his diverticula, as fjcaliger calls* them. If he 
gives us an account of the procHgies whjcli pre- 
ceded the civil war, he declaims^ upon ’the occa- 
sion^and shows how much Happier it would be 
for man, if he did not feel his evil fortune before 
it comes to pass ; and sufler not only by its real 
weight, but by the apprehensibn oF it. Milton’s 
complaint for his blindne&^,his panggj^ric on mar- 
riage, his reflections on Ad^m and Eve’s going 
naked, of*th*e angels’ eating, and several other 
passages in his poem, are liable to the same ex- 
ception, though I must confess there is so great 
a beauty in these very digressions Ijiat I w'ouldi 
not wish them out of his poem. , 

I have in a former paper spoken of the charac- 
ters of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and declared my 
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opinion as to the allegorical persons who are in- 
ttoduced in it. " " 

If we look iuto’the sentiinhnts, I think they are 
son\etimes defective under the following heads ; 
•first/as there arc'sevcral of them too much point- 
ed, and some that degen(?'rate even into puns. 
Of this last kind 1 am afraid is that in the first 
book, where, speaking of the pigiPies, he calls 
them. 

— Tlic small infaiitry 
AV^xrr’d on by ci ancs- 


Another blemish that appears in some of his 
thoughts, is his frequent allusion to heathen fa- 
bles, which are not certainly of a piece with the 
divine subject of which he treats. I do not find 
fault with these allusions where the poet him- 
self„represents them as fabulous, as he does in 
some places, but where he mentions them as 
truths and matters of fact. The limits of my 
paper will not gtve me leave to be particular in 
instances of this kind ; the reader will easily 
remark them in his perusal of the poem. 

A third fault in his sentiments is an uneasy 
ostentation of learning, which likewise occurs 
very frequeiitly. It is'certain that both Homer 
and Virgil were mafsters of all the learning of 
their times, but it shows itself in ‘their works 
after an indirect and '‘concealed manner Milton 
seems ambitious of letting us know, by his 
excursions pn free will and predestination, and 
iiis many glances upon history, astronomy, geo- 
graphy, and the like, as well as by the terms and 
phrases he sometimes makes use of^ that he was 
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acquaintt3d with the whole circle of arts and 
sciences. 

If in the last place jve consicjer the language 
of this great poet* we* must S,ll(fw what rhavfi 
hinted in a former paper, that it* is oftei/toq, 
mucli laboured, and sometimes ‘obsciijed by o]d' 
words, transpositions, aijd foreign idioms. Sene- 
ca’s objectio4i to the style of a great author, 
ejux orafto, nihil ill ed placidum, nihil hne,” 
is what many critics make to Milton, its 1 can- 
not wholly refute it, so I have already apologised 
for it in another paper : *to* which I may further 
add, that JMilton’s sentinffents and ideas w5re so 
wonderfully sublime, tliaf it 'would have been 
impossible for him to have represented them in 
their full strength and beauty, without having 
recourse to those foreign assistances. Our lan- 
guage sunk under him, and was uneqpal to^that 
greatness of soul which furnished hiu^ with such 
glorious conceptions. 

A second fault in his languagh is, that he often 
affects a kind of jingle in his words, as in the 
following passages and many others : 


Aiitl ])rought into the world a w^rld oi woe. 

llegirt th’ AJinighty throne 

Beseeching or bchieging 

Tliis^tei^jited our attempt 

At one* slight b<^und high over leapt .all bound. 


I know there are figures forjthis kind of speech; 
that some of the greatest ancient^ have been 
guilty of it, and that Aristotle himi^If has gjven 
it a place in his rhetoric among the beauties of 
that art. I3ut as it is in itself poor and trifling. 
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it is, I think, at present universally exploded by 
a^l the masters of polite writing. " 

The l?.st fault 'which I slfall take notice of in 
Milton’s style, is the frdqucht use of what the 
J, earned call .technical words, or terms of art. 
H is one pf the greatest beauties of poetry, to 
make hard things intelligible, and to deliver what 
is abstruse of itself in such easy language as may 
bq understood by ordinary readers ; besides that 
the knowledge of a poet should rather seem born 
with them, or inspired, than drawn with books 
and systems. I have often w'ondercd how Mr. 
Dryuen could''translate,a passage out of Virgil 
after the following manner : 

Tti(k to Hio larboard and stand ofF to sea, 

Veer staiboaid sea and laud. 

Milton makes use of larboard in the same man- 
ner. When he is upon building, he mentions 
doric pillars, pilasters, cornice, frieze, architrave. 
When he talks, of heavenly bodies, you meet 
ecliptic and eccentric, the trepidation, stars drop- 
ping from the zenith, rays culminating from the 
equator : to which might be added many in- 
stances of th6 lik^ kind in several other arts and 
sciences: ‘ , 

I shall in my nex't papers given gn account of 
the many particular beauties in Milton, which 
would have been too long to insert under those 
general heads <T have already treated of, and 
iwhich I intend to conclude this piece of cri- 
^ticigm. — ^L.' 
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PAPER VII. 

• ^ 

h^c^vh luce vif^er%^ 

Jiidicis arguttm qtuie non formidat4/i.cvmcn. 

Hor. Jfiis. JiioEf. V. 3G3. ' 

• 

Some choose the clcarc8t light, 

Aii(^ bi;ldly challenge the most piercing eye. 

Roscommon. 

• 

I HAVE seen, in ihe works of a modern jjhiloso- 
pher, a map of the spots in the sun. My last 
paper of the faults * and -lidennsUes in Mflton’s 
Paradise Lost may be* considered as a fliece of 
the same nature. To pursue tli^illusion : as it 
is observed, that anioTig the bright parts of the 
luminous body above mentioned, there are some 
which glow more intensely, and dart a stronger 
light than others so, notwithstanding I liave 
already shown Milton’s })oem to be very beauti- 
ful in general, I shall now proceed to take notice 
of such beauties as appear to nie more exquisite 
than* the rest. Milton has proposed the subject 
of his poem in the following verses : 

r 

(Jf mairjs fii'fst (iLsohcdiciicc, and the fruity 
Of tlifit forl)iddon tree, wfio.se mortal <^.ste 
J brought death into the world%nd ail our woe, 

Witii lo»s of Eden, till on<^ greater man 
RostortJ UH, and jegaiu the bli««fiil seat, 

Sing, heavenly Muse ! * 

These lines are, perhaps, dfe plain, simple, and 
unadorned, as any of the whole poeth, in which 
particular the author has con form ed*him self to the 

example of Homer, and the precept of Horace. 

* 

z z 
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Ilis invocation to a work which tu^ns in a 
great measure upon the creation of^ tht- world, is 
very properly made to the ‘Muse who inspired 
Moses in thosh books fron\ 'whence our author 
^rew.his subject, and to the Holy Spirit, who is 
•therein represented as operating after a particular 
manner in the first production of nature. Thus 
this whole exordium rises very happily into noble 
language and sentiments, as 1 think the transi- 
tion to ‘the fable is exquisitely beautiful and 
natural. 

The nine days’ astonishment, in which the 
angels lay entranced kftpr their dreadful over- 
throw and fall from heaven, before they could 
recover either the use of thought or speech, is a 
noble circumstance, and very finely imagined. 
The division of hell into seas of fire, and into 
firm^^rouqd impregnated with the same furious 
element, with that particular circumstance of the 
exclusion of Hope from those infernal regions, 
are instances of the same great and fruitful 
invention. ' 

The thoughts in the first speech and description 
of, Satan, who is one of the principal actors in 
this poem, are wonderfully proper to give us a 
full idea of him. His pride, envy, and revenge, 
obstinacy, dc^spair, and impenitence, are all of 
them very artfully interwoven. Ih»^hort, his 
first speech is a complication of all those passions 
which discover tjiemselves separately in several 
Qther of his speeches in the poem. The whole 
gart of this great enemy of mankind is filled with 
'suctf incidents, as are very apt to raise and terrify 
the reader’s imagination. Of this nature, in the 
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book no\v before us, is his being the first that 
awakens "out of the general trance, ^ith Ms 
posture on the burning lake, Ms jising* fr§in it, 
and the descfiptiotf pf his shield hqd spear : 


Thus Satan talking to liLs nearest yiate, 

AVitli head np-lift ab(>ve#the wave, and eyes 
Tliat spihi'kling blaz'd, liis other parts b(‘side 
Prone on the flood extended long and largo, 

Lay hoating many a rood 

Koi'thwjtli upright lie roars from off the pool 
Jlis mighty stature; on each hand the dames 
Driv’n backward slope thgir pointing spires, and, roll’d 
In billows, l(*ave i’ Ui’ midst a horricl vale. • 

Tin'll with exjianded wing-ftie steers bis flight 
Aloft, iucnmbeiit on th<*dT%ky air 

That felt unusual weight 

Ilis ])oii<rr(nis shield, 

Ktlu'real tcaipier, nia'^'y, large, and round, 

]lehmd him east ; the liroad circiimfcrenco 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artists view 
At ev'niug from the top of P’esole, 

Or in VaJdarno, td d('sery new lands, • 

Jlivu'rs, or mountains, on her s])otty globe, 

Ilis s^iear (to ecpial which the talleni/ pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be tho^mast 
Of some great ammiral, were bfit a wand) 

He walk’d with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marl — 


To whicli we may add Jiis call to tke fallen an- 
gels that lay plunged and stypified'in the* sea of 
fire : 


He call’d so loud, that all the hgllov^ deep 
Of hell resounded. 


But there is no single passage in the whole 
poem worked up to a greater sublimity, than that 
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wherein his person is described in those cele- 
brated lines : 


-lie', ^ hovo the rostu 
In slia ])0 'ind gcstim‘ proudly eminent, ' 
Stood liLt* a tower, he. 


Ilis sentiments are ej^ery way answerable to 
his character, and suitable to a c;rea)ted being of 
tl\e 'most exalted and most depraved nature. 
Such is'that in which he takes possession of his 
place of torments : 

-Hiiil; horrors flini-l. 

Infernal world .t andVhou, ])rofoundest hell, 

T\e( t‘ive h\y >.ew ])osseNsor, one who biings 
A mind not to he chang'd l,»y place or time. 


And afterward : 


1 fore at Ics'ist 

*shall lie free! th’ Almighty hath not hmit 
Here for liis hnvy ; ^vlll not drive us luMieo ; 
Here we inay'ieij^ni seeure; and in my elioice 
To reign i^ worth amlution, though in liell : 
Better to reign in hell, than ber\e in hoav’n. 


Amidst tltose "Impieties which this enraged 
spirit jittefs in other places of the poem, the au- 
thor has taken care H,o introduce none that is not 
big with absurdity, and incapable bf^^'llbocking a 
religious reader ; hi§ w'ords, as the poet himself 
describes tbemt- bearing only a “semblance of 
sworth, not fiubstance.” lie is likewise with great 
»art ^described as owning his adversary to be Al- 
mighty. Whatever perverse interpretation he 
puts on the justice, mercy, and other attributes 
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of the Supreme Being, he* frequently confesses 
his omnipqtence, that being the .perfection hp 
was forced to allow lym, and thg only Considera- 
tion which could support his»j)ride under tjiek 
shame of his defeat. * 

Nor must I here qmit that beavftiful circum-^'. 
stance of his bursting out* into, tears* upon hts 
survey of tho^se innumerable spirits whom he had 
involved in the same guilt and ruin with himself : 

-Ho now prqiar’d 

To .speak : whereat their doiihled rank.s they bend 
From AVJiig to wmg,^aiid hall* iiieloho Jmn roynd 
With all his peers: AttoiitMiii held them mute. 

Thrice lie assay’d and tlii’K e. in spite of soorn, 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth 

• • 

The catalogue of evil spirits has abundance of 
learning in it, and a very agreeable turn of poetry^ 
which rises in a great measure from i^s describ- 
ing the places where they were worshippeef, by 
those beautiful marks of rivers so frequent among 
the ancient poet^ The author had doubtless in 
this place Homer’s catalogue of sliips, and Virgil’s 
list of warriors, in his view. The characters of 
Moloch and Belial prepare the reader’s mind fpr 
their respective speeches and •behaviour in the 
second and sixth books. The account of Tham- 
muz is finely romantic, and wiiiablc to wkat we 
read amoflg \he ancients of the worship which 
was paid to that icfol ; 

-Thammuz came next bcMnd,'" 

Whoso annual wound in Ijebanon allur’d 
The Syrian damsels to lament liis fate 
In am’rous ditties all a summer’s day ; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 

z .z 2 
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T?an purpl 6 to the .s(*a, suppos’d with IJood 
Of Thsnnimi/ voaily wounded, tlie Jove tale 
l,nfectod Sioy’s dau^liter witli like lu at, 4 
Wlio^e w.iiitou i)assu)ns in the sacri'd pordi 
1 ‘kiel saw ; Vlien, by tlie*\fsion led, 

His eyes sUrveVd tJie dai^k idolf<ttiios 
01 aliciii led J iidah— — " 

I 

The reader will paitlon me if I insert as a note 
on this beautiful passage, the account given us 
by the late ingenious Mr. Mauiulrell of this 
aEcient, piece of worship, and probably the first 
occasion of such a superstition. “ W^'e came to 
a fair large river; doubtless the ancient river 
Adopis, afe famous fq^ the' idolatrous rites per- 
formed here in lamenjation of Adonis. We had 
the fortune tp see what may be supposed to be 
the occasion of that opinion which Lucian relates 
concerning this river, viz. That this s'tream, at 
'Certain seasons of the year, especially about the 
feast of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; which 
the heathens Idoked upon as proceeding from a 
kind of sympathy in the rive^ of the death of 
Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar in the 
mountains, out of which this stream rises. 
Something like this we saw actually come to pass ; 
for the water was stained to a surprising, redness : 
and, qs we observed in travelling, had discolour- 
ed the-^sda a great way "into a reddish hue, occa- 
sioned doubtless by a sort of mipiupi, or red 
earth, w'ashed into the river. by the"Violence of 
the rain, and not by any stain from Adonis’s 
blood.” 

' The passage in the catalogue, explaining the 
Rianner how, spirits transform themselves by 
contraction or enlargement of their dimensions. 
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is introduced with great judgment, to make way 
for several surprising accidents ju the s^equel 
the poem. There I'ollows onq at thh very end , 
of the first bookji wlych is the* Prepch 

critics call niarvellous, but aj tlie sarae,€irae 
probable, by reason ,of the pgissa^e 4aSt meij- 
tinned. As soon as the infernal palaoe’is finished, 
we are told the multitilde and rabble of spirits 
immediately shrunk themselves into a small jcom- 
pass, that there might be room for such, a nuVn- 
berless assembly in this capacious hall. But 
it is the poet’s refinenmnh upon this thought 
which I most admire, aiW whiclj ind*oed is* very 
noble in itself. For ht tells, us, that imtwith- 
standing the vulgar among the fallen spirits con- 
tracted their forms, >liose of the first rank and 
dignity Still preserved their natural dimensions: 

Thus incorjioroal s]>iriis to snuillest fonns * 

Kt'diicM t]i(‘iT slii^tes n^nuell^e, jiml v^to nt^large 
Though without luiuibor, still auudst the luill 
Of that infernal court. But far watliin, • 

And in their own diinonsions like tuenrselve*’ 

'J’he great scraphie lords and el¥>ruf)iiu 
In close ree(‘ss and secret eonclavo .sat, 

A tliousand d(Moi-gods on golden beats, 

IVetiuent and full 

The character of Mammon, an^ the descrip- 
tion of the Pandsemoniuih, are full of Iteauties. 

There are; several other strokes in the first 
book wond'ferfully poetical, and instances of that 
sublime genius so peculiar to the author. Such 
is the description of Azazelis Stature, and the 
infernal standard which he unfurls f*, as also of 
that ghastly light by which the fiends appear t<f 
one another in their place of torments : 
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The scat of ^desolation, void of light, 

Save wlait the gliniio’ring of those livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful 

' The shout dPi the whole hoi,t of fallen angels 
whelj draw u]*! in, battle array ; 


^Tfio universal host tip sent 

A shout that tore hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

The review, which the leader makes of his in- 
fernal army : 

♦ Tie through the armed files 

Darts his expern'iie’d and soon traverse 
^hc‘ whole Imtiajion \v<5w<f, their order due, 

Th(*ir visages find stature as of gods, 

Their nuimier last lie sums ; aiul now his heart 
Disit'nds with pride, and haiKl’iiiiig in his strength 
Glories * 

The flash of light which appeared upon the 
drawing of their swords : 

Tie spake ; and to confirm his words out flow 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty eherulihn ; the sudden blaze 
Far tound illumin’d hell. 

The sudden production of the Pandseiponium : 

' Anpn oat of the earth (i fabric huge 
llosc like an exhabtjf.ion, with the sound 
Of dulcet syinphomes and voices sweet. ^ 

The artificial illuminations made in it : 

— ^Froih thf arch’d roof 

Peiideiif^by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lam})s and blazing cressets, fed 
With a Naphtha and Asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky,—— 
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There* are also several noble similes and allu- 
sions in tfle first book of Paradfse T,(0^t. Aifd 
here I must observe,* that wh$n ^lilton ajludes 
either to things (y “persons, Re, never ^ilits 
bis simile until it rises to some very groat ^dea> 
which is often foreign to tiie o(*casiou that gave* 
birth to it. The resemblance does not, perhaps, 
last above a hue or two, but the poet runs on with 
the hint until he has raised out of it some gl.ori- 
ous imageor sentiment, proper to inflame fhe mind 
of the reader, and to ^yv§ it that sublime kind 
of entertainment which is suitable to»the nature 
of an heroic ])ocm. Xliose whefare acquainted 
with Homer’s and Virgil’s wa^^of writing, can- 
not but be jileased v^ith this kind of structure 
in Milton’s similitudes. I am the more particu- 
lar on this head, because ignorant readers, who 
have formed their taste upon the quaint siyailes 
and little turns of* wit, which are so much in 
vogue among modern poets, cannot relish these 
beauties, which are of a mucS higher nature, 
and.are therefore apt to cefisure Milton’s com- 
parisons, in w'hich they do not sec any surprising 
points of likeness. Monsieur Perrault was- a 
man of* this vitiated relish, Tind Tor that very 
reason has endeavoured* to turn^ ifito» wdicule 
several of Homer’s similitiMes, which he calls 
“ compar^hfonn a lon()ue queue, ” “ long-tailed com- 
parisons.” I shalf conclude this paper on the 
first book of Milton with tha answer which 
Monsieur- lioileau makes to Perrjyult on this 
occasion : “ Comparisons,” says hfe* “ in ode* 
and epic poems, are not introduced only to illus*, 
trate and embellish the discourse, but to amuse 
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Satan wns now at liand, and from hi.s soat 
Tjie inoiistsT^ moving onward, c-anio ay fast 
WitL horrid strides ; liell trcmhled as he strode. 

undaiintcHi hond what thiy might be admir’d, 

Admir’d, fi< t le&r’d, ■* 

■ The sa.ne Doldness and intrepidity of i)chavi- 
our discovers itself in the several adventures 
which he meets with, duHiig his passage through 
the regions of unformed matter, and particularly 
iif his a<ldress to those tremendous powers who 
are described as ])rcsiding over it. 

The part of Moloch is likewise, in all its cir- 
cumstance’s, fqll of tkr.t fire and fury which dis- 
tinguish this spirit from the rest of the fallen 
angels. He -Is ‘described in the lirst book as 
besmeared with the blood of human sacrifices, 
and delighted with the tears of jiarcnts and the 
‘cries of children. In the second book he is mark- 
ed 6'ut as *the fiercest spirit that fought in heaven ; 
and if we consider the figure which he makes 
in the Sixth book, where the battle of the angels 
is described, wt* find it every way answerable 
to the same furious, enraged character : 

Wlitn’o tlic miglil of Cabriel fought, 

And A\ith litM'cc onsigns plcrt’d the dot']) array 
. Of Mnjocli, furious who liim doly’d, 

Aftd at l^is f harlot- wlfVols to drag him bound 
'J’lireattui'd, nor fithm the Holy One of lioav’n 
Kefraiu’d his ioiigm' blasphemous : bubanor, 

Down clovt'ii to tlio waist, Mith shatter’d ^army 
Aii'd uncouth pain/ tied bellowing. 

It may be worth while to observe, that Milton 
has represented this violent impetuous spirit, 
who is hurried on by such precipitate passions, 
as the first that rises in the assembly to give his 



opinion upon their present posture of affairs. 
Accordingly he declares himself abruptly for 
war, and ap])ears ii^cclysed at !)*« «>iTipahioiis^fcy’ ‘ 
losing so much tin>e as even to d«lil)crate upon 
it. All his sentiments are rash, atida^isus* anti 
desperate. Such as *that 'of aiming •thcmseh'e's 
with their tortures, aifd turning their punish- 
ments upon liim who inflicted them : 


— No, let us raflicT chor)sc, 

ArinM lioll iuul finy, all at ouco 

O’er hoa\e‘u\ hi<;li tow 'rs»to force reMstlo.ss way, 
Turiuiij' our tortu]*es lulo liorral arms 
A'4aiiist th(‘ toit’rer : wIumi to uieet iflic uojsc 
Of liis alii)U*lity (‘ii;4iue*lie^,1iall Vear 
Juferual thuiuler, and for lu;htnhig#se% 

J^lack lire and liorror shot with e([ual rage 
Aiuoiig Ins angt'ls: and liis Uirone itself 
]\lf\’d with TarUiruin sulphur, and strange fire, 
Ills own invented torments. 


Ilis preferring annihilation to shame or misery 
is also highly suitable to his character; as the* 
comfort he draws from their disturbing the peace 
of heaven, that if it he not victory it is revenge, 
is a sentiment truly diabolical, and becoming the 
bitternejis of this implacable ^)irit^ * 

Belial is described iu the first booje as the idol' 
of the lewd and luxurious. ^IIc isiu tfie'second 
book, pi^rsiiaiit to that description, character- 
ized as tifhorous.and sloyiful ; and if we look 
into the sixth hook, we find him celebrated in the 
battle of angels for nothing hut that scoffing 
speech which he makes to Satan, 911 their sup 
posed advantage over the enemy. As his appeaf- 
ance is uniform, and of a piece, in these thre*^ 
several views, we find his sentiments, in the in- 
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fernal assembly every way conformable to his 
cnaracter.- Such are his apprehensions of a 
second battle, hiif horrorS of annihilation, his 
preferring to be miserable, rather than “ not to 
Lo,” I nped not observe, that the contrast of 
thought in this speech, and that which precedes 
it, gives an agreeable variety to the debate. 

Mammon’s character is so fully drawn in the 
firiit bopk, that the poet adds nothing to it in 
the second. We were before told, that he was 
the first who taught mankind to ransack the 
earth, for gold and sijyer, and that he was the 
architect of I*anda;ivonium, or the infernal 
palace, where, the evil spirits were to meet in 
council. • His speech in this book is every way 
suitable to so depraved a character. How pro- 
per is that reflection of their being unable to 
taste the happiness of heaven, were they actually 
there, in the mouth of one, who, while he w’as 
in heaven,, is said to have had his mind dazzled 
with the outward ppmps and glories of the place, 
and to have been more intent on the riches of 
the pavement than on the beatific vision. 1 shall 
also leave the reader to judge how agreeable the 
following sentiments are to the same character: 

-This doo]) world 

Of darkiH'ss do we dread ? How oft aniid'i^j^, , ^ 

Thick clouds and dark doth ht'a’^*’!!’^ all ruling sire 
(^lioV)se to reside, his' glory unohscur’d. 

And with the majesty of darkne>ss round 

Covers his tlirone , from wlu'dicc deep thunders roar, 

Mastering their rage, and heaven resembles hell ! 

As he OUT darkness, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we ])lcase 'i This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold ; 

Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magiiillccuce ; and what can heav’n show more t 
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Bcclzeliub, who is reckoned the second in 
dignity tlfat fell, and is, in th(? first .book, the 
second that awakenS*out of th^ trj},nce, «nd con- 
fers with Satan ii])oivth*e situatioif their afl^iri^, 
maintains his rank in the book iu)w be/owj usi. 
There is a wonderfifl mayesty ‘described in his 
rising up to speak. Ha acts as a kind of mode- 
rator between the two opposite pai’ties, and 
proposes a third undertaking, which the \'?hple 
assembly gives into. • The motion he makes of 
detaching one of their bo4y in search of a new 
world, is grounded* upon a project <levised by 
Satan, and cursorily proposed by him .in the 
following lines of the first bodl^ : . 

• * 

Sj'^cc may ]n'0(lncc new worlds, whereof so rife 
There W('iit a fame in heaven, that lie cre long 
Tiiit'.iuled to ei'eaie, and ihcrein ]dant 
A generation whom his clioieo regard , 

Slioul^l fav()nr e(|iial to the sons of Ig'av’n ,• 

Thith(‘r, if hut to i>rv, shall ho ])(ahn[)s 
Our hist oru]ition, thitht'r or elsewhere : 

For this infernal ])it shall nt'ver lu^ld 
Celestial siiirits in hondago, lay' ilf ahyss 
Long under darkness cover. Liit these thoughts 
Full counsel must mature : — 


It is on this project that Beel/ebub grounds 
his proposal : 


— if wo find 

Some (‘asier enterprise? Tharo is a place 

(If anehait and ])ro])hetic fame in heav’n 

Err not), another world, th<^ happy^seat 

Of some new race rail’d man, Shout this time 

To he ci*('ated like to us, though less ^ 

In ])ow'r a, ml excellence, hut favour’d more 
Of him who rules above ; so was his wul 
Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an oath. 

'J'Uat shook hcav’ii’s whole cricumfercnce, confirm’d. 
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The reader may observe how just it was, not 
tc omit 111 the liist book the project upon which 
' the whole poem tjuriis : as a'lso that the jirince of 
the fallen angels was the only proper person to 
gi,ve it birth, and that the next to him in dignity 
vv^s the fittest to secord alul sujiport it. 

There is besides, I think, something wonder- 
fully beautiful, and very apt to affect’ the reader’s 
im^igination, in this ancient prophecy or report 
in heaven, concerning the creation of man. No- 
. thing could show more dignity of the species 
than this tradition which ran of them before 
their e.xistence. They 'ai;e represented to have 
been the talk of heavei'i before they were create. 
Virgil, in. compliment to t]^ie Koinan common- 
wealth, makes the heroes of it appear in their 
state of pre-existence; but Milton does a far 
greater honour to mankind in general, as he gives 
ns a glimpse of them even before they are in 
being. 

The rising of this great assembly is described 
in a very sublime aifd poetical manner: 

Tlu'ir rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thiiudcr heard remote 

The di’/ersions of the fallen angels, with the 
particular account oi their place of^ habitation, 
are described with great pregnancy Crf' thought, 
and copiousness of invention. The diversions 
are every way suitable to beings who had nothing 
.^left them buf. strength and knowledge, misaiipli- 
eij. ^Such ar^e their contentions at the race, 
and in feats of arms, with their eiitertainmeut 
in the following lines : 
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Others with vast TyphoBan rage more fell 
liencPii]) both rocks and hills, and rklt^the a^r. ' 

In whirlwind ; hell Mcarco liolds tha wild unroar. 

Their music is employed in celebrating >heir 
own criminal exploits^ and their •discourse ffi, 
sounding the unfathomable depyths of* fate, free- 
will. and foreknowledge?. 

The several circumstances in the description 
of hell are finely imagined ; as the fopr rivers 
which disgorge themselves into the sea of fire, 
the extremes of cold and heat, and the river of 
oblivion. The mon'stroiisi animals produced in 
that infernal world are ‘ri^resent’ed by » single 
line, which gives us a more horrithidea of them, 
than a much longea description would have 
done : 


-Nature breeds, 

Perverse, all monstrous, all })rodigioujj tilings, 
Abominable, iimtterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d, 
Gorgons and hydraKS, and chimeras tlire, • 


This episode of the fallen spirits, and their 
place of habitation, comes in very happily to 
unbend the mind of the readei; from its attention 
to the debate. An ordipary poet would indeed 
have spun out .so many circpmstances to a great 
length, a«d* by that means have weakened, 
instead of illustrated, the principal fabje. 

The flight of Satan to the gates of hell is 
finely imagined. 

I have already declared my opinion of the 
allegory concerning sin and death, which i1^ 
however, a very finished piece in its kind, when 
it is not considered as a part of an* epic poem. 
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Xhe genealogy of the several persons is con- 
trived with great, delicacy. , Sin is the daughter 
cf Satan, and'Ddr.th the. offspring of Sin. The 
inceijctuous tnJxture between'Sin and Death pro- 
4uces these monsters and hell-hounds which 
fr6m time to time enter into their mother, and 
tear the bowels of her w“ho gave th§m birth. 

These are the terrors of an evil conscience, 
and' the. proper fruits of sin, which naturally 
rise from the apprehensions of death. This last 
beautiful moral is, I* think, clearly intimated in 
the speech“of Sin, whore, complaining of this 
her dreadful issue, she<adds 

Before mine eyes in oppositi^ui sits 
Grim death, my son and foe, who sets them oip 
And me hi.s parcnit would full soon devour 
For want of other j)r(‘y, but that he knows 
Mis cud with mine involv’d 

I need not mention to the reader the beautiful 
circmnstance in the last part of this quotation. 
He will likewise obeerve how naturally the three 
persons concerned in this allegory are temf)ted 
by one common interest to enter into a con- 
federacy together, and how properly Sin is 
made the, portress of bell, and the only being 
that can open the gates to that, world of tor- 
tures. 

The descriptive part of this allegory is like- 
wise very strong, and full of sublime ideas. 

he figure of Death, the regal crown upon his 
head, his menace of Satan, his advancing to the 
pjpmbat, the ofitcry at his birth, are circumstances 
too noble to be past over in silence, and ex- 
tremely suitable to this king of terrors. I need 
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not mention the justness of thought which is 
observed in the generation of these s(?veral sym- 
bolical persons; ihaf.Sin was jwoduchd* upop 
the first revolt of Satan, that Death appeared 
soon after he was cast into Kell,* and thal th^ 
terrors of conscience wer5 conpeived'at the gjrfe 
of this place of tormehts. The description of 
the gates is very poetical, as the opening of 
them is full of Milton’s spirit: 

-On a sudden open fly, 

With inipetuous recoil aifd jarring sound, 

Th’ infernal doors, *and oi^Jlieir hinges gra^e 
Harsh thunder, that th^^ lowest bottdrn shook 
Of Erebus. {She open’d, bTit to «hut 
Exccll’d her pow’r ; the gates wide^poii stood, 

That with extended ^ings a banner’d host 
Uiidor spread ensigns inarching might pass through, 
Withhorsti and chariots rank’d in loose array ; 

So wide they stood, and like a furnace moutlx 
Oast forth redoanding smoke and ruddy flajne. 

• 

In Satan’s voyage through the chaos there are 
several imaginary persons descs'ibed, as' residing 
in that immense waste of. matter. This may 
perhaps be conformable to the taste of those 
critics who are pleased with nothing in a poet 
which has not life and manyers ascribed to*it; 
but for my own part, I, am pleased most with* 
those passages in this description*whicli 'carry in 
them a gr^er measure of probability, and are 
such as might -possibly have happene^. Of this 
kind is his first mounting in the smoke that 
rises from the infernal pit, hfs filing into a cloud 
of nitre, and the like combustiffle materials; 
that by their explosion still hurried him fo(twa’|d 
in his voyage; his springing upward like a 
•pyramid of fire, with his laborious passage 
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through tliat confusion of elements ^hich the 
poet calls : 

The womb oi nature, and f)cr]^ai),s her grave. 

• 'The glknmering light which shot into the 
chaos from' the utmost verge of the creation, 
with the distant discovery of the earth that hung 
close, by tlie moon, are wonderfully beautiful 
and poetical — L. 


PAPli'R IX. 

Nec DciUi intenit nisi ^igwifs vindice nodas 

Incident ** Hou. A ns. Poet, v. 191. 

Never presume to make a god^ appear. 

But for a btisiness worth) of a god.— K oscommon. 

Horace advises a poet to consider thoroughly 
the nature 'and force of his genius. Milton seems 
to have known perfectly well wherein his strength 
lay, and has therefore chosen a subject entirely 
conformable to those talents of which he was 
master. As his genius was wonderfully turned 
to the sublime, his subject was the noblest that 
could have en,tered into the thoughts of man. 
Every thing that is truly great and astonishing 
has a plac4 in it. Thf whole system of the intel- 
lectual world; the chaos, and the creafripn ; heaven 
earth, and hell ; enter into the constitution of his 
poem. ' 

Having in the"^ first and second books repre- 
.odnted the infernal world with all its horrors, the 
tbtead of his fable naturally leads him into the 
opposite regions of bliss and glory. 

If Milton’s majesty forsakes him any where, it- 
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is in those parts of his poem where the divine 
persons ai^ introduced as spc‘ak(frs. Onh may,*I 
think, observe, tlu^t'Hie authoi’ pjoceeds \vith a 
kind of fear and treanlllinp;, whilst; he describes 
the sentiments of the Almi<j;hty! He .dares? u»t 
give his imagination Its full play, but. chooses At) 
confine himself to sucl> thougfits as are drawn 
from the l)oo1{s of the most orthodox divines, and 
to such expressions as may be met with in Scyrip- 
ture. The beauties, therefore, which we are to 
look for in these speechesj, are not of a poetical 
nature, nor so pro])er to liljl the mindnvith §enti- 
meuts of grandeur, as witT^ thoughts of devotion. 
The passions which they are ‘designed to raise, 
are a divine love and j-eligious fear. The parti- 
cular beauty of the speeches in the third book, 
consists in that shortness and perspicuity of styles 
in which tlie poet has couched the greatest *nys- 
teries ' of Christianfty, and drawft together in a 
regular scheme, the whole dispcpsation oA’ Provi- 
dence with respect to man. He has represented 
all the abstruse doctrines of predestination, free- 
will, and-gracc, as also the great points of the 
incarnatipn and redemption (which naturally gr#w 
up in a poem that treats of thff fall*of raan^) with' 
great energy of expressi&n, and iij a ckaj-er and 
stronger ligl\j; than I ever mlbt with in any other 
writer. As'^these points are dry in themselves to 
the generality of readers, the concise ’and clear 
nianner in which he has trgattd them is very 
much to be admired, as is likewise th^it particular 
art which he has made use of in the,mterspejsing 
of all those graces of poetry which the subject 
was capable of receiving. 
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The survey of the whole creation, and of every 
thing that is transacted in it^ is a prosy)Cct worthy 
qf Omniscience, a;\d as inqch above that in which 
Vh'gil has drawn his Jupiter, as the Christian 
idea of itlip Supreme Being is more rational and 
sublime than that’ of the Ileathens. The parti- 
cular objects on which he is described to have 
cast his eye, are represented in the most beauti- 
ful and lively manner : 

Now til’ Almighty Father from above 

(From tbc pure empyivjsn where, ho sits 

High t’lrooM above all lioiglil ) b(‘nt <lown his eye, 

His own worhs and tlil'Ii- worbs at ontie to view. 

About liim all the saiK^'Jtics of heaven 
Stood thick as.stars, and from liis sight receiv’d 
Beatitude ])ast iit franco. On his right 
The radiant image of Ins glofy sat, 

His (Bily Sou. On earth he first beheld 
Our two first parents, y(‘t th(‘ only two 
Of niaiikind, in the ha]>py garden ]ilac‘M, 

Iteapitig immortal fruits of joy and love : 

Uninterrupted joy, nuri vail’d love, 

In blissful solitud(‘. lie then survey’<l 
Ilel'l and tlu; gulf bctwt‘en, and Sata,n tbcrc 
Coasting the wi^ll of heav’u on this side night 
In tlie (lull air subrime ; and ready now 
1\) st()o}) with varied wings and willing feet 
On the bare outside of Ibis world, tliat seem’d 
Firm land imhosom'd williout firmament ; 

Uncertain nOiieh, in ocean, or in air. 

Him ({o(l beholding fimn his prospce.t high, 

Whe’vin ])ast, jiresent, future, he beholds, 

Tiius to liis* only S<j' . foreseeing s])akc. 

Satan’s approach to the confi;ies of the creation 
is finely imaged in the beginning of the speeeh 
which immediately , follows. The effects of this 
.speech on the blessed spirits, and the divine per- 
s«i!i tu whom jt was addressed, cannot but fill the 
mind of the reader with a secret pleasure and 
complacency : 
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Thfis while Ood spake, ambrosial fragrance fiird 
All l^eav'n, and in tlu; blessed s])irits (^leci 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffusM. * 
beyond eoiujMire tlif ^on of ({od \\*as seen 
]\losl (llorions : ift liim*all his Ka.^li(T.sfione 
Su))stantially exprtf<s(‘<l ; and in his facO 
('onipassion visi1)ly a.])pear'd,* • 

Lo\'o wit] lout end, aiw.1 without inofisure gi’aej. 

I need not^ point out flie beauty of that circum- 
stance, wherein the whole host of angels are 
rejiresented as standing mute ; nor show how pVo- 
per the occasion was to produce such a silence iu^ 
heaven. The close of tins ‘divine colloquy, with 
the hymn of angels’ thatirfollowii upon it, are so, 
wonderfully beautiful alu^poetical, that 1 * should 
not forbear inserting the whole passage, if the 
hounds of my paper ^ould give me leave : 

No sooner had tlie Almighty coasM but all 
Tbt! muliitiide of angels with a shunt ! • 

(IjoikI as fi'uni nufnbers without nuinkiei', sweet 
A^ from blest >oiees) utt’ring J<»y, Ik'uv’u rung 
^^htll jnbilt'c, and loud liosaniias lilt’d 
Tb’ eternal regions, &c, 

Satan’s walk upon the outside of the’ universe, 
which at a distance appeared to him of a globujar 
form, hut upon his nearer approac^i looked like, 
an unbounded plain, is natural and rtolije^* as his 
roaming upon • the frontiers* of th*e creation, be- 
tween that »tnass of matter ivhich was wrought 
into a world and tfiat shapeless unformed heap of 
materials which still lay in cjiaog and confusion, 
strikes the imagination with^omething astonislv 
iugly great and. wild. I have befofc spoken yf * 
the Limbo of Vanity, which the poet places upojj, 
this outermost surface of the universe, and shall 
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here explain myself more at large on' that and 
other part^ of the poem, which are oi the same 
shadowy nutuye. . • ' , 

Ayistotle Qbserves that the fable of an epic 
jvjem sliould .alxyiind in circumstances that are 
bgth crectible and astcnishing ; or, as the French 
critics choose to phrase it, the fable should he filled 
with the probable and the marvellous. This rule 
is aa fine and just as any in Aristotle’s whole Art 
of Poetry. 

If the fable is only, probable, it differs nothing 
from a true history ; if it is only marvellous, it is 
no better than a romance. The great secret, 
therefore, of heroic poetry, is to relate such 
circumstances as may produce in the reader at the 
same time both belief and astonishment. This 
is brought to pass in a well-chosen fable, by the 
accojuit of such things as have really happened, 
or at least of such things as 'have happened ac- 
cording to the received opinions of mankind. 
Milton’s fable is’ a master-piece of this nature : 
as the war in heaven, the condition of the fallen 
angels, the state of innocence, the temptation 
of the serpent and the fall of man ; thopgh they 
■ are very astol'iishiiig in themselves, and are not 
only cfeddde, but actual points of fiiith. 

The next method of reconciling yairacles with 
credibility, is by a happy invention of the poet ; 
as in particular, when he introduces agents of a 
superior nature, \yho are capable of effecting 
what is woncjerful, and what is not to be met with 
ip the ordinary course of things. Ulysses’ ship 
.being turned into a rock, and .Eneas’s fleet into 
a shoal of water nymphs, though they are very 
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surprising accidents, are nevertheless probably 
when we a'^'e told, that they wer'c the gocls who 
thus transforined Jlibrij. It ihis Rind of, 
machinery which fdls»the poems bbUi of Homer 
and Virgil with such circuinstancesi as are’, 
wonderful but not impossible, ajul so frc(juently* 
produce in the reader the most pleasing passion 
that can rise hi the mind of man, which is admi- 
ration. If there be any instance in the,/lilneKl 
liable to exception upbn this account, it is in the 
beginning of the third bopkii, were yEneas is re- 
presented as tearing up th^, myrtle tliat dropped 
Idood. To qualify this wo^iderfurcircum^tance, 
Polydorus tells a story from the boc^ of the myr- 
tle, that the barbarouii inhabitants of the coun- 
try having jiicrced him with spears and arrows, 
the wood which was loft in his body took root jn* 
his wounds, and gave birth to that bleetling free. 
This circumstance seems to have flic marvellous 
v\ithout the probable, because ij; is represented 
as proceeding from natural causes, without the 
interposition of any god, or other supernatural 
pSwer capable of producing it The spears and 
arrows gi;ow of themselves, without so much fts. 
the modern help of enchantm*ent. we, look 
into the fiction of Milton’s fable tlviuglf we find 
it full of sjiryrising incidents, they are generally 
suited to ouP notions of the; things and persons 
described, and tempered with a due measure of 
probability. I must only m!d^c tin exception to 
the Limbo of Vanity, with his epytpde of Sin' 
and Death, and •some of the imaginary perionf 
in his chaos. These passages are astouishingr 
. 3 B 
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but not credible ; the reader cannot so fiir impose 
ujmn tiiinself as to see a possibility in them ; 
.they are the <'JcsQription,6f dreams and shadows, 
not of things or persons. • I know that many 
, 'critics’ look 'iipdn the stories of Circe, l*oly])he- 
Vne, the Sirens, nay the whole Odyssey and Iliad, 
to be allegories : but allowing this to be true, 
they are fables, w hich, considering the opinions 
or'inankind that prevailed in the age of the poet, 
might possibly have been according to the letter. 
The persons are such as might have acted what 
is ascribed to them,a^ fhe ch'ciunstances in which 
they are represented. might possibly have been 
truths and realities. This aj)pearance of proba- 
bility is so absolutelyrequisite in the greater kinds 
of poetry, that Aristotle observes tine ancient 
tragic writers made use of the names of such 
great raeh as had actually lived in the w’orld, 
though the tragedy proceeded upon adventures 
they w'C*r<! never engaged in, on purpose to make 
the subject more ,c*rcdible. In a word, besides 
the hidden meaning of an epic allegory, the ‘plain 
literal sense ought to appear probable. The 
story should be such as an ordinary rcridcr may 
acquiesce i whatever natural, moral, or politi- 
cal truth may be discovered in it by men of grea- 
ter penetration. 

Satan,^ tifter havipg long ■wandered upon the 
surface, dr outmost wall of the universe, disco- 
vers at last a ’{vidr>'’gap in it, which led into the 
‘creation, and is described as the opening through 
'which the angels j)ass to and fro into the lower 
world, upon their errands to mankind. Ilis sit- 
ting upon, the brink of this passage, and taking 
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a survey of the whole face of natiire’that sippeared 
to him nev»and fresh in all its bejiuties, ^^ith th§ 
simile illustrating the ^iircumstaiu'c, fills'the mind 
of the reader with*as «urpris«lg. ^ind gloriopis. 
an idea as any that* arises in the tvhole po^m. 
He looks down into tl«it vast hoJlow of* the uni-' 
verse with the eye, or (as ISlilton calls* it in hih 
first book) wi^h the ken of an angel. He surveys 
all the woiiders in the immense amphitheatre that 
lie between both the poles of heaven, and tak(!s 
in cat one view the whole round of the creation. 

Ilis flierht between the Several worlds that 

O • 0 

shined on every side of hwn, with, the partieular 
description of the sun,*aPe sot forth in till the 
wantonness of a luxuvi.ant imtighiation. Ilis 
shape, speech, and behUviour upon hi(? transform- 
ing himself into an angel of light, are touched 
with exquisite beauty. The poet’s thoughts of 
directing S<atan to tJie sun, which, in tlie viflgar 
opinion of mankind, is the most conspicuous 
pa*t o'f the creation, and the placing in it ah angel, 
is a circumstance very fincly»co'\itrived, and the 
more* adjusted to a poetical probability; as it was 
a received doctrine among the most famous phi- 
losojjher,*^, that every orb had i ts .intelligence > 
and as an apostle in saqi’Cil writ is sslid to ‘hate 
seen such an angel in <he sun. fn the Answer 
wliieh thn? <rngcl returns to the disguised evil 
spirit, there is suclT a becoming majesty as is al- 
together suitable to a superior being. The part 
of it in which he represents himself as present 
at the creation,, is very noble in it^ifelf, and not 
only proper where it is introduced, hut rccpjlsit^ 
to prepare the reader for what follows in the se- 
^vcqth, book ; 
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J nnv when at his word tlio f(»rnile.ss mass . 

Tills world’s material moukh <-arno to a hi'ap. 

(Vaifusiou heard his volee. ai»d wild r]>n>ril 
Stodd rul’d, vstood vast mliujtiide eoiiliird, 

Till at his scLvmd hiddiii^ i)«ir^\uess lied. 

Light shuue, eSce. 

In the* following part of the speech he points 
out the earth with such circumstances, that the 
reader can scarce forbear fancying himself em- 
ployed on the same distant view of it. 

Look downward on that i^loho, whose hither side 
AViih liglit from lienee, tliongii hut velleetf'd, shines ; 

Tliat i)lac(' is earth? tlif seat of man, that liglit 
Jlis Vlay, &c. ^ , 

I th’ust not cOnchidc tny reflections upon this 
third book 'df‘ Paradise ^ Lost, without taking 
notice of that celebrated comj)laint of Milton 
with which it opens, and which certainly deserves 
all the praises that have been given it ; though 
as t have befoi'c hinted, it may rather be looked 
upon as an excrescence, than as an css.cntial 
part of the poem. The same observation might 
be applied to that 'beautiful digression upon hy- 
pocrisy in the same book. 


^APER X. 

satis est 'pulchra esse poemata, chiln'a 

JJoii. Ars. Poet. v. 00, 

Tis not cnmlgh fijfoem’s finely writ, 

It musj;. ahcct and cai)tivato the soiil. 

yiiOsE who know how many volumes have been 
written on the poems of Homer and Virgil will 
easily pardon the length of my discourse, ui)on 
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Milton. •The Paradise Lost, is looked \ipon, by 
the best as the f>reatest* producJ;ion, cff 

at least the noblest •^york of genius, in,our kin- 
gnagc, and therefore deserves ‘to ‘he set befgr* 
an English reader m its full l^eaifty. Foi/this 
reason, though I ha^e endeavoured to ‘give 
general idea of its graces and»imperTections !n 
rny first six papers, I thought myself obliged to 
bestow one upon every book in particular. .The 
first three books I liave already dispatched, ahd 
am now entering upon the fourth. 1 need not 
acquaint my reader that there are multitudes 
of beauties in this great* authoi;, especially in 
the descriptive jiarts of*tlfis poem, which*! have 
not touched upon; it being hijf intention to 
point oqt those onl/ which appear to* be the 
most exquisite, or those which are not so obvious 
to ordijiary readers. Every one that has reatl 
the critics who have written upop the Odj^sey, 
the Iliad, and the il{lneid, knows very well, that 
though they agree in their opinions of the great 
beauties in those poems, they have nevertheless 
each of them discovered several masterstrokes, 
which have escaped the observation of the rest. 
In the .Same manner, I question, not but a*ny 
writer who shall treat of this subject after die,' 
may find sevearal beauties jn Milton, \^hich I 
have not4aj|fen notice of. I must likewise ob- 
serve, that as thd greatest masters <jf critical 
learning difler among onojanother, as to some 
particular points in an epitf poem, I have not 
bound myself scrupulously to the, .rules whicli 
any of them have laid down upofl that arf, b^ 
have taken the liberty sometimes to join wiui 

B 2 
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one, and Sometimes with another, and sometimes 
to differ from .a]! of them, when I have thouglit 
that the reason of the thingrwas on my side. 

We may eOuclVde the bctfutics of the fourth 
booK under three heads. In' the first arc tliuse 
pictures' of still-life, which we meet with in the 
description-of Eden, Paradise, Adam’s Power, &c. 
In the next are the machines, which comprehend 
the speeches and behaviour of the good and bad 
angels. • In the last is the conduct of Adam and 
Eve, who arc the principal actors in the poem. 

In the descri])tion' of Paradise, the poet has 
obser/cd Aristotle’s rule of lavishing all the 
ornametits of diction on the weak inactive parts 
of the fable wlKch arc not supported by the beauty 
of sentiment’s and charactc^rs. Accordingly the 
reader may observe, that the expressions aire more 
florid and elaborate in these descrijitions, tlian in 
most' other** parfs of the ])oem. I must further 
add, that though the drawings of gardens, rivers, 
rainbows', and the like dead pieces of nature, are 
justly censured In an heroic poem, when they 
run out into an unnecessary length — the descrip- 
tion of paradise would have been faulty, had not 
the poet been .very, particular in it, not Only as it 
IS the scene t'f the priu<,‘ij)al action, but as it is 
requisitfe to give us, an idea of that happiness 
from which our first parents fell. Tjje plan of 
it is wonderfully beautiful, and formed upon the 
short sketch which we have of it in holy writ. 
Milton’s exuberahee? m imagination has poured 
forth such rf , redundancy of ornaments on this 
sd&t of. happiness and innocence, that it would 
be endless to point out each particular. 
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1 mu»t not quit this head without further 
observiii'^^that there is scarce a speedy of Adam 
nr Eve in the whol« ^loem, wherein the seflti- 
ineuts and aIlusions*are*not tak’emfi’om this*theif 
(lelitditful liabitation. The reader* during ^eir 
whole course of action, aUvays*linds Ifiinself \i4 
the walks of Paradise. ^In short, as the critics 
have remarked, that in those poems wherein 
shepherds are the actors, the thoughts on<d)t 
always to take a tinctixre from the wood;?, fields, 
and rivers ; so we may observe, that our first 
parents seldom lose jiighf of their ha])ipy station 
in any thing they speak of ^lo ; and if the reader 
will give me leave to usf; the expressio*n, that 
their thoughts are always “ panidiSaical.” 

We are in the next place to consider the ma- 
chines o? the fourth book. Satan being no\^ 
within prospect of Eden, and looking rquiid upon 
the glories of the ^creation, is filled Vvith senti- 
ments dilferent from those which he discovered 
whilst he was in hell. The phu;e inspires him 
with thoughts more adapted ‘to* it. lie reflects 
upon the happy condition from whence he fell, and 
breaks forth into a speech that is .softened wii;h 
several ttansient touches of remorse and self* 
aeeusation : but at length«he confirms hynSfelf in 
impenitence, and in his design of “drawing man 
into his mrff state of guilt and misery. This 
conflict ol' passionS is raised with a great deal of 
art, as the opening T)f his s]|»eech to the sun is 
very bold and noble : 

O thou that, with surprising glory crown Ji, 

Look’s! from thy sole domiinoii like the god 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all tlu' stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee 1 eall;^ 
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Dwii with no friendly voiee : und juld thy ikuuq, 

0 Sun ! to tell thee how T hate* the beams, 

That.bring^to my rememl)rune(* from wluit st-cite 

1 lell, how glorhius once at.KjLVf' thy sphere. 

This speech is, 1 think, the finest that is as- 
,Ciib«l -to,. Saian in tlie whole poem. The evil 
spirit afterward proceeds to make his discoveries 
concerning our first parents, and to learn after 
what manner they may he best attacked. Ilis 
bounding over the walls of Paradise; his sitting 
in the shape of a cormorant upon the tree of 
life, which stood in .tlv3 centre of it, and over- 
topped all' the other ^rees of the garden; his 
alighting amoiig the iierd of animals, which are 
so beautifully, represented as playing about Adam 
and Eve, together with'hif. transforming himself 
into different shapes, in order to hear their con- 
versation; are circumstances that give an agree- 
able«surpri,se to the reader, and arc devised with 
great art, to c'onnect that series of adventures 
in which the ppet has engaged this artificer of 
fraud. 

The thought of J^atan’s transformation into a 
cormorant, and placing himself on the tree of 
life, seems raised upon that passage in the Iliad, 
wher^ tw'O p'eitie^ are described as perching on 
the top of an„oak in the shape of vultures. 

His planting him*sclf at the eat qf. Eve under 
the form of a toad, in orde,!* to pto*duce vain 
dreams a'nd imaginalions, is a circumstance of 
the same nature*: his starting up in his owm 

form is wonderfully fine, both in the literal 
Aesoriptioip ^^nd in the moral which is concealed 
“finder it. His answer upon his being discovered, 
and demanded to give an account of himself, is 
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conformable to the pride and intrepidity of Ms 
charactef: 


“ Know je not, tlK‘8,” "nid S.itan^fiirfl ^Jlth scoin, 

Know )c not nu ’ Vt know mo ow< e ik) umIo 
J nn \ou, thdt dttin'jj wliuc 3011 (lin^t not floaf ; 

Not to know mo m^nos nnknown^ 

'lilt JoNvc-^t oi yuui tlnyiio ' 

Zephoti’s rebuke, with the influence it had on 
Satan, is ex(iuisitely.£?raceful and moi?a!i. Satan 
is afterward led away to (iabriel, the chief o6 
the guardian tingelSj, whd Icept watch jn Paradise. 
His disdainful bchaviouf'on tliig occasion* is su 
remarkable a beauty,* that the most ordinary 
reader cannot but take notice* of ijt. Gabriel’s 
discovering his approach at a distance is drawn 
witli great strength and liveliness of imagin|i- 
tiou : 

O ffitmds, T licai**the tread of nnn'l>](^foot 
IJ i^tim^ tins way, anti now by glimp-so discern^ 

Itliunel and Zt'phon tliioui!:h tlu '•liadc, • 

^\nd witli thorn comes a tnnd of poit 
But fidt'd snlendoiir ^aii ; his iit 

And hoi CO (lefnoanonr sc cm-' the* print 0 ut liHl, 

!Not likely to pait henco \sitliout contest ; 

Stand him, for in hib look dehance low 'is. 

The conference between GabriA twnj* SMan 
abounds with- sentiments proper* for the occa- 
sion, and^itable to the persons of the two' 
j-peakers. Satan ’clothing** himself with terror 
when he prepares for the co|ibatis truly sublime, 
and at least equal to Ilomcr’^ description of Dis- 
cord, celebrated by Longinus, or togfhat of Paipe 
in Virgil, who are both represenfed with tho« 
feet standing upon the earth, and their heads 
reaching above tlic clouds : 
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RovoVo, hut in true filial freedom ]>lacM ; 
h'or contein])latioii he and valour t()rin\l, 

For so6*liic^s slic and mvccI atti’netiv'e grace, 

Jle for (h)d onl^\ .‘“'he for (rodix him. 
ilis fair large Irort, and eye subli ui\ declared 
Absolute r lie : and hyaeintliiai* locks 
Ivound from liis jiarted forelock manly bung 
Clustering, but rot beneath h>^ shoulders broad. 

She, as«a veil, dywii to*li('r slendi'r waist 
Her unadorned goblen tri'^ses \\<»re, 

])islKU(‘ird, hut in wanton ringlets wav’d. — 

^ So pass’d they naked on, nor sluinn’d tlic sight 
Of Cod or angel, for they thought no ill : 

So hand in hand they pass’d, t‘he lo\(‘liest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met. 

< 

Th?re is a fine spint of poetry in tlie lines 
which follow, wherein they are described as sit- 
ting on a bed^of flowers by the side of a foun- 
tain, amidst a mixed assembly of animals. 

The speeches of these two first lovers flow 
equally from passion and sincerity. The ])ro- 
fessians they make to one another are full of 
warmth ; but aff the same time founded on truth. 
.In a word, they arc the gallantries of Paradise: 

-When A^.anf, fii'st of men ■ 

Sole partner and sole ])art of all tliese joy.s, 

Deart'r thyself than all ; 

But let us cvi'i* praise llim, ami extol 
His bounty^, following our delightful task. 

To ])ruiijj these growing plants, and ttuid these flow’rs, 
\Vhi,rh were it toilsome, <yet with thee wore sweet.” 

To whom thus E^o '’oply’d : 0 thou (or whom, 

And from whom, I was form’d, flesh of tl;^fl<\sli, 

And without whom am to no end, my gimb* 

And head, what thou hast said is just and right, 

For wo to Him indeed all praises owe, 

And daily thai ks chu^fly, who enjoy 
So far the ha])]>ier lot, enjf>ying llu'o 
Pre-cmi»fciit by vso much odds, while thou 
Like coiiss'vt to tliysclf caust no where find,” &c. 

The remaining part of Eve’s speech, in which 
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slie give^ an account of herself upon her first 
creation, find tlie manner in ^vhlch• iifhe Y'^as 
brought to Adam, jst i tliink, afe ht'autiftil ^ pas; 
sage as any in Milton, *or peiYiap'h yin any qjtfier 
])oet whatsoever. These passagSs are ajl woTked, 
off witli so much art, that they are sapable ©1’ 
j)leasing the most delicate reader without ofi'end- 
ing the most severe. 

Tluit (Liy T oft removal )er, when from sleep,” <5^. 

A poet of less judgment and invention than 
this great author, wOuld J\five foiuid ft '•cry dif- 
ficult to have tilled these»twuler,])arts of tht poem 
with sentiments proper for a state of innocence ; 
to have described the warmth of 1(5 ve, and the 
professions of it, without artifice or hyperbole ; 
to have made the man speak the most endearing 
things without descending from his ndturaWig- 
nity, and the woinan receiving tljcin without 
departing from the modesty of her chara'cter ; in 
a word, to adjust the prerogatives of wisdom and 
beauty, and make each appear to the other in its 
proper force and loveliness. This mutual sub- 
ordiuatioai of the two sexes is^woitderfully ke\)i 
up in the whole poem, as parliciJJarly in the 
speech of Eve I have befitre mentiofiefl, and 
upon the gnu clusion of it in the following lines : 

So Rpake our general in()tlicr,*aiKl with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unrcprolM ^ 

And meek surrender, lialf-einbrtciiig loan’d 
On our thv'st father ; half her swelling breast 
Naked mot Iuh under tlic flowing gold 
Of her loobc trchses hid ; he in delight 
Both of her beauty and hubmis>sive charms 
Smil’d with superior love, 
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The ])oct adds, that the devil tunted away 
with enVyoat the sight of so tniieh haitpiness. 

^ AVe hlive ayofAier view ‘of our first parents in 
tlieh'- evening dischurses,' which is full of plcas- 
hig imaggs asd sientiincnts suitable to their con- 
dition and., characters-. The speech of Eve in 
particular, is dressed up in such a soft and 
natural turn of w'ords and sentiments, as cannot 
bo sufficient] V admired. 

c u 

I shall close my reflcctlions upon this book 
with oliserving tlie njasterly transition which the 
poet, in|,kes to their ^cvei>ing worship in the 
following lines’: 

Tims lit tficir sIiikIj aiTivM, hotli stood, 

J’xilli tflriK'il, Mild midm* (ijhm sky udorM 

(lod ill. it inado liotli sky, air, earth, ilikI iK'^av’ii, 

"Wiiich th<y lx lichl, tli(‘ inooiiV res])loii(l(-'ijt glohc, 

And starry ]m)1c : ^i’lioii also j)ia<r,Nt tlio nigiit, 

Make*/: oniiupoLciit, and thou the day,” kc. 

Most, of the modern heroic poets have imitated 
the ancients, in beginning a speech without pre- 
mising that the person said thus or thus ; but as 
it is easy to imitate the ancients in the omission 
of two or three words, it reipiires judgment to 
'do it in sucji'a manner as that they sha'il not be 
missed, mid tliat the .speech may begin naturally 
without them'. There is a fine instance of this 
kind out of ITomer, in the twenty-*ghiid chaptei 
of Longinus. — L. 
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TAPER XI. 

— rerinH- ■mlhi inimilur mv.. 48 . 

A liiT^cT (if iifti'm is ilisiilavll. — 

. • • y * 

Wk were told in tht foreiioinff hbok, liow^f the 
evil spirit practised noon Eve 4s sHc Iny* asle^U^ 
in order to inspire her wilh tlion^htS of vanify, 
pride, and ambition. Tlie author who shows a 
wonderful art throughout his wliole j)ocm, for 
pre])aring the reader, for the several occcrrcnCes 
tliat arise iu it, founds, upon the above-mentioned 
eircumstances, the first -jawt of the fifth l)ook. 
Adam, upon his awalciug^Jinds h^ve stilt asleep, 
with an unusual disc()mi)Ofsure.in her looks. The 
posture in which he regards he» is described 
with a tenderness lurt to be e.xprc^sed, as the 
whisper with which he awakens her is the softest 
tliat ever was conveyed to a lover's ear. 

iris vroinler 'Nvas, to iiml invnkf'nM I’a'o 

W’itli ti‘(“ sfs (1is(‘oiii|iosM, and <j,lo\vinu clicclc, , 

Asi tln*ou;.;li iin<{iii(‘t rt'st ; ho. on side * 
hi'iiijiinj; liiiir-Tni.sed, 'wiUi lo<)k.s^>{’ (k/pj.ial lovo 
lluiJi.*; oVt'T IjoT^fiunnonr’d, ;n‘d ]>i‘li('ld 
j'x'auly, xvliicli, whothtM* wakiuif^ or Msli'i'j), 

Idi’tli [icculifu* tfnict's : tlion, ^vi^h \oico 
as Avlion Zt'phyi'iis on I’hua hrojiUics, 

Ih'V liand soft touoliio'y, A\iii,-s]X‘r\i< llin.s* Awake 
My fair-.'st, iny es)M>ijs\l, n^' latest found, ' 
ll<‘av’n s last best [jjil't, mv e\('r now (h'li^^ht 
A Wilke: the* luori ini'.*; sliines, a^d the IVesli held 
\\e lose the ])riine, to mark how sfiring 
Our tenfler |il,‘int«, how blows the citron grovi', 

What drops the myrrh, find fv^luit the lalmy i^icd ; 

How nature paints her eolonrA Jiow the bee 
Sits oil the bloom, cxtradiiig Jifuid sweet.” 

Snell whis])ei'ing wakM her, but with st^H’tlod e^T.' 

On Adam, wjjiom embracing, thus siie spa]J) ; 

“() s^»le, iu whom my thoughts hud al? repose, 

^^y glory, my ])evfection ! glad 1 see 
Thy face, aiid morn rctnniVl /’ 
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I canilot but take notice, that Milton, in the 
CsiiifereKc^.s between Adam and Evi-, bad his 
eye very much \ipon the* book of (kinticles, in 
\vli:icli there is '"a t.oble s'pirjt' of eastern poetry, 
apd very often not unlike what we meet with 
ii] llomef, who is generally placed near the age 
of Solomon. I think there is no question but 
tbe poet in the preceding spcechi remembered 
those two passages which are spoken on the like 
occasioii, and filled with' the same pleasing 
images of nature. 

“My beloved spalke, and said unto me. Rise 
up, fny love, n.y fair 'One, and come away! for, 
lo ! the winter is past^ the rain is over and gone, 
the flowers .appear on the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voire of the 
turtle is heard in our land. The fig-tree putteth 
forth her, green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grapes give a good smell. Arise, my love, 
my fair one, and come away ! 

“ Come, my beloved 1 let us go forth into the 
field, let us get up' early into the vineyards, let 
us see whether the vine flourish, whether the 
tender grapes appear, and the pomegranates 
bpd forth.” ^ 

II ik., preferring the ^rden of Eden to that 

^IVltcre tlie sapient king 

Held dalliaiicc with his fair Eg;\'ptian spofisc, 

shows that the.poe/? had this delightful scene in 
ibis mind. , 

Eve’s dfeam is full of those high conceits en- 
• gendering pride, which, we are told, the devil 
endeavoured to instil into her. Of this kind is 
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that part of it where she fancies herself awaken- 
ed by Ad»m in the following bcvintifuj lines : 

s]e0]>^t > Now is tlio 

Tlio tiio sik'fit, Mifo \v 1 j(‘r(‘ yields 

To tlH‘ l^i'4llt-^v^^•i)lTng bird, ilmt now infako 
d'nnoK s\v(‘eU'sl lii;^ lo\ cd,d)oMvVI r>o*njj^- ; ^io\v 
J''ul]-ori)M tls' inoon^and with iimfc’ pU‘a^hn^ Ir^’ht 
Shadowy sets oit‘ I ho iaee <»(’ Uiin'i^b In vain, 

It none rej^ard. lleitvhf w'akes W'itli all his eyi's 
Wlioni \m Ix'hold blit thee, nature’s dosiie, 

Jn wJiose si^L'jit ail tilings joy, witli ra\ islnnent, 

Attracted b} thy bimity still to :.ia/.e.'’ 

An injudicious y)oet would have made Adam* 
talk through the w'hple ^^o»^v: in such ^sentim cuts 
as these; but flattery aif(4 falselmod are not the« 
courtship of Milton's AdJin, and could not be 
heard by Eve in her state of iiflidhmice, except- 
ing only, in a dreani produced on purpose to 
taint her imagination. Other vain sentiments 
of the same kind, in this relation of her d^eam, 
will he ol)vious to every reader* Though the 
catastrophe of the poem is finely presaged on 
this occasion, the particulars oPit are ‘so artfully 
shadowed, that they do not anticipate the story 
which follows in the ninth book. I 'shall only 
add, that though the vision itself is founcied 
upon tnlth, the circumstance* of*i^ are full^tff, 
that wildness and inconsisiency which ai;e ikxtural 
to a dream. Adam, conforiwable fo his superior 
character**!^ wisdom, instructs and comforts 
Eve upon this occfision : 

So cheer’d lie Ids yjiouso, luil bl»o wus cheer’d, 

[hit ttilciitly a gentle tear let lau 

From eillior eye, and wip’tl them wdth hot^uiir ; 

Two otiua’ proi-ioas drops, that ready st^v^l 
Eai.-h in tlieir crystal sluice, lie, ere they fell, 

Kiss’ll, as the gracious signs of sweet ri'inorse 
And [lions awe, that fear’d to have olieiideii- 

3 c: 2 
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The rr/orning hymn is written in imkation of 
one of those psalms where, in the overflowings 
of gratitude and praise, the Psalmist calls not 
only tipon the , angels, bvd upon the most con- 
spici'ous parts of the inanimate creation to join 
‘With hint in c.\;tollii\g their common IMaker. 
Invocations of this nature fill the mind with 
glorious ideas of God’s works, and, awaken that 
divine enthusiasm which is so natural to devotion. 
Blit' if this calling upon the dead parts of nature 
is at all times a proper kind of worship, it was 
in a particular mannei* suitable to our first jiarents, 
who had the creation fresh upon their minds, and 
had not seen the vario'iis'dispensations of Provi- 
dence, nor con'sequcntly could be acquainted with 
those many topics of jiraise which might afford 
rnatter to the devotions of their posterity. I need 
not remark the beautiful spirit of poetry which 
runs' through Uie whole hymn, nor the holiness 
of that resolution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches 
which are assigned to the persons in this poem, 
I proceed to the description which the poet 
gives us of Raphael. Ilis departure from before 
the throne, mid hjs flight through the ehoirs of 
angels, i^ finely imagined. As Milton every 
where fills his' poemewith circumstances that are 
marvellous and astonishing, he dew.ibes the 
gate of heaven as framed after sucti a manner, 
that it opened of ifself upon the approach of 
the angel who was I'b pass through it. 

X-Till at the gate 

'Of hoav’ii {inivM, the gate sclf-open’d wide, 

On golden hinges turning, as by work 
Divine;, the sovereign Architect had fram’d. 
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The poet here seems to have regar(l<>cl two or 
three pasijages in the 18th Iliadj that.in parti- 
cular where, speakijig of Vulcan, Homer says,, 
that lie had made twenty tripotk? rjrtining on guld- 
en wheels ; which, ‘upon occasjioif, might ^o of 
themselves to the assiiinbly of the gods,*arId, wKqb 
there was no more use for them, rtturn ag^in 
after the smne manne*r. Scaliger has rallied 
Homer very severely upon this point, as M. 
Dacier has endeavoiyed to defend it. t wilt hot 
pretend to determine whether, in this particular 
of Homer, the maryellonsMoes not Ipse sight o^ 
the probable. As the niwaculoijs w^orkmitiiship, 
of Milton’s gates is nof so ext*’aordinary*as this 
of the tripods, so I am persuaded*he would not 
have mentioned it, had not he been*supported in 
it by a passage in the Scripture, wdiich speaks of 
wheels in heaven that had life in them, and moved 
of themselves, or .stood still, in ponfdrmitjf with 
the cherubim whom they accompanied. 

There is no question but M«ilton Iwd this cir-* 
cumstance in his thoughts ^ Ifbcause in the fol- 
lowing book he describes the chariot of the 
Messiah with living wheels, according to thd 
plan in Czekiel’s vision : — 

-Ff)rtli rnsliod willi ^jliii'lwitnj souu(f 
of ])atcnKi] Dtaiy. 

T^'lashiiig tliick ilanics, wliccl witliiu wheel undrawn, ^ 

Itself instinct 'R'ith spirit.-** 

I question not but Bossu^^ncl the two Daciers, 
who are for vindicating every thingSthat is censu-' 
red in Homer, by something parallftt in hed^ w^J, 
would have been very well pleased had they 
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thought >jf confronting Vulcan’s tripods with 
Kiickiol’s wheels.. 

ilapliael s descant to the., earth, with tlie figure 
of his person, » is- reprcsvntc^l in very lively 
colours. Several of the French, Italian, and Eng- 
lisii poets, have given ,a loose to their imagina- 
tions in the description of angels: but I do not 
remember to have met with any so (inely drawn, 
and so conformable to the notions which are 
given of. them in Scripturo, as this in Milton. 
After having set him forth in all his heavenly 
plumage, and represented him as alighted upon 
^the earth, the poet concludes his description with 
a circumstance which is altogether now, and 
imagined with-the greatest strength of fancy : 

Like Maia’s son lio stood, 

sliook Ins that licavciily fragrance iillM 

Tlic circuit wide . 

Raphael’s reception by the guardian angels, 
his passing throygli the wilderness of sweets, 
his distant apiiearapce to Adam, have all the 
graces that poetry is capable of bestowing. The 
jauthor afterward gives us a particular descrip- 
tion of Eve ill her ^domestic employmente: 

So saying, wifli <lis{>at('l^/ul looks in liaste 
She turns, cm lios]ii|vd>ie thoiiglits intcut, 

A\'hat (.'lioico to chooso for delicacy best, 

What order, so conlrivt'd, as not to mix 
Tast(;^s not vv(‘ll join’tkineU'giint, Imt bring 
'J^i.ste after taste, u|)lifl<l with kintllicst cliange ; 

Bestirs lier tlun, 

Though in this, and other parts of the same 
l^^ok, the subject is only the housewifery of our 
first parents, it is set off with many jileasing 
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images Jtncl strong expressions, as ma)!e it none 
of tlie leaftt agreeable parts in thiw diyi»e work. 

The natural majesty of A(Jam, and, at* thei 
same time, his ^bntissive 4)eha^viour to^»tlle 
supeiior being who had vouehsjifed to be Jiis 
guest; the solemn “hail” jvhich thcangefbestqwh 
u])on the mother of miyihind, tvith the figure of 
Eve nrinistej'ing at the table ; are circumstances 
which deserve to be admired. 

llaphacTs behavio<ir is every way sititable to 
the dignity of his nature, and to that characteii 
of a sociable spirit .with Vfiich the author has so' 
judiciously introduced^ Mm. lie had received, 
instructions to converse vvith Adam, as one friend 
converses vvith another, and to*wSry him of the 
enemy, ;who was contriving his destruction : ac- 
cordingly, ho is represented as sitting down^t 
table with Adam, and eating of tli,e friuts of 
Paradise. The oecasion naturally Ifiads lym to 
his discourse on the food of angels. After hav-^ 
ing thus entered into convcfsation’ with man' 
vipyn more indifferent subjects! he warns him of 
his obedience, and makes a natural transition to 
the history of that fallen angel who was cmphjy- 
cd in th’e circumvention of osr fiifsi parents. • , 
Had I followed Monsieur Bossu’s jnethocl in 
my first paper on Milton, I shall liave dated the 
action (Tl^aradise Lost from the beginning of 
llaphaers speech in this book, as he supposes the 
action of the jEneid to begin ii^ the second book 
of that poem. I could allege many reasons fyr 
my drawing tl\e action of the TEneid rather from* 
its immediate beginning in the first boolf,tlS.H 
from its remote beginning in the second ; and 
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show why ! have considered the sacking''of Troy 
as^an episode, according to the common accepta- 
tion' of that wordi But as this would be a dry 
uiiontertaining *pic*oe of (^rit,iCism, and licrhaps 
unnecessary to those who have read my fust pa- 
pers, I shall not enlarge upon it. Whichever of 
the notions be tnie, the unity of jMdton’s action 
is preserved according to either of them'; whe- 
ther we consider the fall of man in its immediate 
bcgfnning, as proceeding from the resolutions 
„taken in tlie infernal council, or in its more re- 
mote beginning, as proceeding from the first 
.■revolt of the angels ii'i' heaven. 'I'he occasion 
which Milton assigns for this revolt as it is founded 
on hints in holy writ, and on the opinion of some 
great writers, so it was the most proper that the 
P 9 et could have made use of. 

The rovplt in heaven is described with great 
force of ima'ginaftion, and a fine variety of circum- 
stances. /The learned reader cannot but be pleas- 
ed with the''])oet’s "imitation of Homer in the last 
of the following Ku(?s : 

At leiigtli into tlic liniitK of ilit' north 
T’lu'y ciUiUi, iind Sutaii t(K)k liis royal srat 
fl'gli on Kill, taf hln/ing, as ji mount 

oil a mount, wilhn/ynnnid.s and tow’rs 
-Kroj/< diamond (jiKtrrios nt'wn, and rocks ol' gold, 
ddic [)alac.o of gi'v a1, ^aicdVr (^o oalPd ‘ 

Tliiit striK'turc in the dialect ol' men 

Tntcri>ivtctl) . 

< *♦ 

Homer mentions persons and things, which, he 
t^lls us, in the langifiige of the gods arc called by 
‘different names from those they go by in the lan- 
gihag6 ©f men.' Milton has imitated him with his 
usual judgment in this particular place, wherein 
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lie has ^ikevvise the authority of Scripture to 
justify him. The jiart of Abcliol, wjio was tiie 
only spirit that in ttkis iiilini^ host of Aifgelst 
preserved his alIe.ifiau(A‘ to liA Maker, exluiiits 
to us a noble moral of religious singularity. 
zeal of the serajihiin* breaj?s forth in a*becomij>^ 
warmth of sentiments, and e:tpressions, as the 
character wliich is given us of him denotes that 
generous scorn and intrepidity which attend 
heroic virtue. The author, doubtless, dc?signed it 
as a jiattern to those who live among mankind in* 
their present state of deg*en*eracy andijorrujition:' 

So sjvdko ilio s(M’n]t]i faltljjJ'iil ibnii'l 

Aliioiig the ft i'aitJii'iil only ho , 

Among innin K'i’al)l(‘ hil^o, iininov’<t, ^ 
ribsliiikoii, m sotliu-'A, uiiUTri(yM; 

IJfs loyally 1 ; ko])t, his love, his ztal : 

Nor numhev lor cxauiplo with liiin tvroiiglit 
'JA s\v(!r\t‘ Irom truth, or ehange his conslant mind, 
d'hoiigh bing1(‘. From amidst tluan forth ])assMf 
Jjoiig way thro’ l^oslilu scorn, which tic sustain’d 
Sn])(‘J*ior, Jior of violciu?o fear’d aught ; 

And, with rctorlcil scoiai, liis hack^ho tiirm^tl • 

On those Droud tuw’rs to swift ilci^^trucliou doom’d. 


TAPER XIL 

vocat in certamina — Yll?G. 

H?^caijs embattled deities to arms. 

We are now entering uptm the sixtii book of 
Paradise Lost, in which tite p*oet describes the 
battle of the angels ; having raised his readerV 
expectation, and prepared him for* 'it by .several 
passages in the preceeding books. I omittetl 
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qiioting tViese passcages in my observations on the 
fojuier boojis, having purposely reserved them 
.ifor the opening of this, the subject of which gave 
occasion to thevn. 'The authors imagination was 
so indam cd wdtli this great scene of action, that 
wherever 'he speaks qf it,>he rises, if possible, 
above himself. Thus, where he mentions Satan 
in the beginning of his poem 

Him tlio Almighty power 

Jhii‘]M lieiidlong ilamiiig from*^!]!’ eiheroal sky, 

Witli hideous riiiu and eomlmstion down 
To l)(;ttomless perdition, tluTc to tlwt'll 
111 adiiJnautiiie cliaius aud ijomfl fire — 

Who durst duly tii’ Oiihiipoiciit to arms. 

We have liliewise several noble hints of it in 
the infernal conference. 

O prince ! 0 chief of inaiij^-throiUMl powers, 

Idiat led til’ ciiihattled stTaphim to war, 

Too well I -sec, and rue tlie dire eyeiit, 

Tliat with sad oxertlirow and foul deleiit 
Hath lost Uh heav’n ; and all thi^ mi'^hty host 
In hoi riblc dc^*traetion laid thus low. 

But sec ! the angry victor lias recall’d 

Ills niinistt'J's of vengeance and imrsuit 

Back to the gates of heav’n. The s]u])hurous hail 

Shot after us in storm, o’erlilown Jiath laid 

The fiery surge, that from the precipice. 

Of heav’v ioeeiv’t’ us falling: and thi' thunder. 

Wing’d with rod lightning, and impetuous rage, 

Rei'kaps liav*^ spent his sfiafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast aud boundless deep. 

There are several other very sublime images on 
the same Subject in the first book, as also in the 
second: 


WhatiHvhcn we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With uaav’u’s afllicting thunder, and besought 
Tlic decj) to shelter us : thi.s hell then seem’d 
A refuge from those wounds—— 
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In short, the poet never mentions any ihin^ 
of this battle, but in such images o^grdatqess 
and terror as are snifaf^lc to tly? suJi>ject* Among 
several others I cannot forbear (ii1(jting thatifpas- 
sage where the Power, who is described* as pfc-, 
siding over Chaos, speaks in {he seeond book, 
• 

Tlm^ ; and linn tlius tln' Anarch o]<l. 

With hilthnic^ spocdi aiul ni(oni])osM, 

An^W(‘rM, “ J know tli(‘c, str<ni;fC‘r, who thou ai^, 

Til it iiiiglity I, wlio of laic 

I\ia<lo ]ica<l .i'',nust hcaviuiN Kin<^, tho’ overthrow n ; 

1 diw and heard ; lor sutU a ftuui’rous host 
Idtd not in silence tlnoiigli the Iri'^jited dec^) 

With ruin U]>oii rum, lout^A rout, • 

(VinfLisioii woiso < oil foil ftdc‘# ; and heaven’s gatc^ 

J\)CirM out ])y iiiillious licr victorioi^s bj^nds 
rurbuing.” 

It reejnired great pregnancy of invention, and 
strength of imagination to fill this battle wifli 
such circumstances as should raise an’d astdnish 
the mind of the reacler ; and at tl*e same time an 
exactness of judgment, to avoitl everything that 
might appear light or triviaj. •Those who look 
into*Hoiner are surprised to find his battles still 
rising one above another, and improving in hor- 
ror to the conclusion of the Iliad. Milton’s fif^ 
of angels is wrought up with* the f?amc beauty. 
It is ushered iu with such signs* of Ivrath as 
are suita^g,to Omnipotence incensed. The first 
engagement* is carjded on under a cope of fire, 
occasioned by the flights of* ^numerable burning 
darts and arrows which are d^jhiirged from either 
host. The second onset is still morej terrible, as* 
it is filled with* those artificial thiwtders, jviiidl 
seem to make the victory doubtful, and produce 
a kind of consternation even in the good angels. 

3 D 
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This is followed by the tearing up of rribuntains 
and proihoatorieft ; till in the last placb' the Mes- 
siah coni'cs forth in life ftilhess of majesty and 
terror. The p6mp' of his appearance, amidst the 
j’oarihgc of his thunder, the flashes of his light- 
mag, and the noise •‘of his chariot-wheels, is 
described with the utmost flights pf human ima- 
gination. 

Therq is nothing in the first and last day’s 
engagement which does ndt appear natural, and 
‘agreeable enough to the ideas most readers would 
conceive of a fight bet^ycen two armies of angels. 

The second day’s engagement is apt to startle 
an imagination which has not been raised and 
qualified fost’ such a description, by the reading 
of the ancient poets, and of Homer in i)articular. 
K was certainly a very bold thought in our au- 
thor,' to aJvcribe the first use of artillery to the 
rebel angels. Tiut as such a pernicious invention 
may be well supposed to have proceeded from 
such authors, so.it enters very probably into the 
thoughts of that being, who is all along described 
as aspiring to the majesty of his Maker. Such 
engines were the only instruments he cpuld have 
madejuse of 'to imitate those thunders, that in all 
poetry^ both sacred and jirofane, are represented 
as the arms of the ‘ Almighty. Thc ^ t earing up 
the hills was not altogether sg daring a thought 
as the former. Wje are, in some measure, pre- 
pared for such an incident by the description of 
the giants’ .‘.var, which we meet with among the 
stiiciont poetet What still made this circumstance 
*tTie more jiroper for the poet’s use, is the opinion 
of many loarued men, that the fable of the giants’ 
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war, whJcli makes so gi’cat a noise in Antiquity, 
and gavc^ birth to the sublirnest dcfipription^ii 
Ilesiod’s works, was an allegoyy, founded iTpon« 
this very traditioif pf ti fight»‘l)etweeu the KOdtl 
and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, he worth while to consiqef 
with what judgment Mijton, in this narration, has 
avoided evesy thing that is mean and trivial in 
the descriptions of the Latin and Greek poets ; 
and at the same time improved every gVeatTiint 
which he met with in their^ works upon this sub-» 
ject. Ilomer in that passage which Longinus' 
has celebrated for its, ^rtblimenress, and which* 
Virgil and Ovid have copied affter him, tells us, 
that the giants threw Ossa npoa*Qlympus, and 
Pelion iqmu Ossa. lie adds an epithet to Pelion, 
Avhich very much swells the idea, by bringing up 
to the reader’s imagination all the wood^ that 
grew upon it. There is further argrehter beauty 
in his singling out by name these three, remark- 
able mountains, so well knov^Jn to the Greeks. 
This last is such a beauty, asithe scene of Milton’s 
war could not possibly furnish him with. Claudi- 
an, in his fragment upon the giants’ war, has 
given full scope to that wildnoss imaginaijiyn 
which was natural to him. lie tells u# that*the 
giants tore up whole islaifds by* the roots, and 
threw tlTem at the gods. He describes one of 
them in particular, taking lifp Lemnos i« his arms, 
and whirling it to the skits, ^ith all Vulcan’s 
shop in the midst of it. Anoflier teajs up Mount 
Ida, with the river Enipeus, whicl^jfan down 
sides of it ; but the poet, not content to dbscribe 
him with this mountain upon his shoulders, tells 
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us that the river flowed down his haxik as he 
held it up m that posture. It is visiWc to every 
judicious reader that such ideas savour more of 
tile; btirlesquc'.thau of the M\hlime. They ])ro- 
ceedj from a’ waptoimess of imagination, and 
vai^thcr div’ert the mind than astonish it. Milton 
has taken every thing that is sublime in these 
.several passages, and composes out of them the 
following great image : 

" o 

From lljt'ir fomitlalions loos’iiiii" to mid fro, 

Tlioy jilucldd the ‘^e}J,te(l hills, with all their load, 
lioek^j- waters. vmmkK, ai»d by the ‘'haj^j^y t(>j)s 
Uj)lil‘iiijg bore tlieiri ip*.theii htURK. 

< ' ( * 

We have the. full majesty of Homer, in this 
.short description, improvpd by the imagination 
of Claudian, ivithout its puerilities. 

. 1 need not point out the description of the 
fallei? angels seeing the promontories hanging 
over their ficads in such a dreadful manner, with 
the other numberless beauties in this book, which 
arc so conspicuous, that they cannot escape the 
notice of the most ordinary reader. 

There are indeed so many wonderful strokes of 
poetry in this book, and such a variety of sub- 
dinje ideas, tlhlt it Would have been impossible to 
have giv«fn tl^em a phl’ce w'ithin the bounds ol 
this paper. Besides "that I find it in a great mea- 
sure done to my hand at thp end ^ my Lord 
lloscommon’s Essay ' on Translated Poetry. I 
shall refer my irefyjer thither for some of the 
, Ki aster-strokes of the sixth book of Paradise Lost, 
tt-ough at ffip same time there are many others 
‘wdiich'that noble author h.as not taken notice of. 

Milton, ijotwithstanding the sublime genius he 
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was master of, has in this book drawn to his as- 
sistance {fll'the helps he could fti&et wifh amoiig 
the ancient poets,, Tiff sword, ?)f Michtfel, wliiclt" 
makes so groat a havoc amohg *tlte bad a\>^els, 
was given him, we arc told, out of thg arifioHry 
of God: 


-r>ut the is word 

or Mu Itiu'l IVoni tliu avutoiny of <^>*1 

Was i^iv'u hiiu, so lUat iumIIk'p kt'cii* 

>7<>i* solid iiiijjil n"-i't11'at ; it iiu't 

Thu ^word of S.dan, with sttn }> Idi’ce to sTuitc 
1 )usv-uiuIiii;j:, aiid m Imlf fiit hliuor 

* • • • 

This passage is a *c(?py of that inT Virgil, 
wherein the poet tells ns, tlmt*lhe sword of 
iEneas, which was given him by ff deity, broke 
into iiieces the sword of Turnus, which came from 
a mortal forge. As the moral in this place is "di- 
vine, so by the ^vay we may ol)servc, th&t the 
bestowing on a man who is favoured by heaven 
such an allegorical weapon is*very conformable 
to the old eastern way of Ahibking. jNot only 
Ildmer has made use of it, but we find the Jewish 
hero in the Book of ]\raccabecs, wdio had fought 
the battles of the choscji pcp])le,jvith so m*iich 
glory and success, receiving in his dream a s'v^ord 
from the hand of the prophet Jfereniiah. The 
followiug~passage, where Satan is described as 
wounded b^ the ^ord of Michael, is in imitation 
of llofner. 


The <^vidiiig sword witli tliscoiitiiuious \tomul 
Pcissd tlir«>iigli liiin ; buL tlx’ otlu'rual ^ulistancc 
Not long di VI Slide ; and from the gash * 

A stream of nectarons humour issuing flow’d 
Sanguine (sudi ns ('ch^stial spirits may bltfed). 
And all his armour stain’d 
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Homer tells in the same manner, tnat upon 
Diomede's wouhcTing the gods, there flowed from 
'tlje woiurid an icho\, or pui;e Kipd of blood, which 
was' ‘.not bred from mortal* viands : and that, 
tjiough thepai'ii was exquisitely great, the wound 
soon closed' up and heiiled in those beings who 
are vested with immortality. 

I question not but Milton in his description 
of Kis fm;ious Moloch flying from the battle, and 
bellowing with the wound lie had received, had 
.Viis eye on Mars in the Iliad: who upon his being 
Avounded, iS represented as retiring out of the 
‘light, and making ijn outcry louder than that of a 
whole army when it begins the charge. Homer 
adds, that the Greeks and Trojans, who Avere 
engaged in a general battle, were terrified on 
citch side with the bellowing of this Avounded 
deity.' The reader will easily observe how Mil- 
ton has kept all* the horror of ihis image, without 
running into the .’’idiculc of it : 

♦' 

-Where the miglit of (Jabricl foiiglit, 

And with fierce ensigns pierc’d the de(3]> fiiTiiy 
()[' Moloch, fui'ioiis king ! wlio him defy’d, 

And at his chariot- wheels to drag him hound 
Tlii’eatenhl, nor flom the Holy One of hoav’n 
•Hefi'ain’d, his tongue hl^sphemous: but nnon 
L'ov^n clovfii to the waist, with shatter’d armw 
And uncouth pain fted bellowing. 

Milton ,has likewise raised his description in 
this book with manrr* images taken out of the 
poetical parts of' Scripture. The Messiah’s cha- 
riot, as I hiive before taken notice, is formed 
ppon®a visioif of Ezekiel, who, as Grotius ob- 
serves, has very much in him of Homer’s spirit 
in the poetical parts of his prophecy. 
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The following linos in that glorious comnnis- 
sion whicfi is given the Messiah* to extirpate.the 
liost of rebel anggls, *js dravv^ f»oin a'swblimp 
passage in the Psalms : 

< I) tlu n, tliim --t, in,tli3 I'ttlu'i’s iiiigtit. 

j\ ( 1 11(1 inv (li mot, tlip 1 < K* 

'I Int 'sli list h( .u’li’s , 1)11110 loi til .ill 

\I} 1 imii(l( 1 , iii> riliniolity .mos 

(tiid oil, and swoid on tli} ])UisNint 

The reader will easily discover many other 
strokes of the same nature^ 

There is no question ,l^ut Milton liad licated 
his imagination with *h«i fight of the gods in 
Homer, before he entered upon.tliis engagement 
of the angels. Homer there gives^ us a scene 
of men,* heroes, and gods, mixed together in 
battle. JMars animates the contending armiffls, 
and lifts up his voice in such a manner, that it 
is heard distinctly amidst all the shouts and con- 
fusion of the light. Jupiter *it the. same time 
thunders over their heads, ^hile Ne])tunc raises 
such a tempest, that the whole field- of battle, 
and all the tops of the mountains, shake about 
them. The poet tells us, that Pluto himsft^f, 
whose habitation was in the very centre ^)f 4he' 
earth, was so affrighted* at^ the sjmek? that he 
leapt fr^ his throne. Homer afterwards de- 
scribes Vulfcan as pouring down a storm of fire 
•upon the river Xanthus, ifiyl IMinerva’as throw- 
ing a rock at Mars ; who, Jlie tells us, covered 
seven acres in his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into*’his bntkle 
the gods every thing that is great and terribid 
in nature, Milton has filled his fight of good and 
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bad ancrelrf with all the like cirournstaiiccs ol 
horror. ‘ The shout of armies, the rattlinpf of 
hrazeu chariots, tije hurlivI"'o,f rocks and moun- 
tmiiG, the eai'tlhiuake, the fire, the thunder, are 
fill of them ‘t!tnj)loyed to lift nj) the reader’s 
imagination, and" give' him' a suitable idea of so 
great an action. With- what art has the poet 
represented the whole body of thfe earth trem- 
bling, eyeu before it w-as created ! 

All l]ca\’’ii rc‘iOiin(k‘(l ; and had earth been IIk'Il 
A il earth ha<l tn its etaitre ,slK)(.)k. 

i 

In b.ow sublime aud-jnst a manner docs he 
afterward describe the whole heaven shaking un- 
der the vvhe«ls of the Messiah’s chariot, with that 
exception to the throne of God! 

-Tbidor his burning wheels 
^ The stedfast oui])yr(‘an shook throughout. 

All but the 'throne itself of Clott 

Notwithstanding the Messiah a])pcars clothed 
with so much terror and majesty, the poet has 
still found means to make his readers conceive an 
idpa of him beyond what he liimself is able to 
describe: 

r 

V et half Ins strength lib put not forth, but chock’d 
His thuiKier in mi/f volley ; for ho incKint 
Not to destroy, Init root them ont of 

In a word, Miltoij’s genius, which was so great- 
in itself, and so'< strengthened by all the helps of 
learning, appears in this book every way equal to 
the sjubjcct, which was the most sublime that 
tbuld enter into the thoughts of a poet. As he 
knew all tJie arts of affecting the mind, he has 
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{<ivcn it*cortaiu resting-places, and opportunities 
of recov<?ring itself from time ‘tb time*; several 
speeches, rcdectioifS,*^ similitudes, and* the lilje* 
reliefs being interspersed to diVer‘?i%^liisnarrdfion, 
and case the attention of the rtader.-^L. 


r/tPER XIII. 

('f his () 

it f( tii / in iiiih iuncK K nt oibiP 

Tum ilmui't sol if iH it (Jisi^i^i n Vi rnkjioiftn 
(^<t jfiint^ i t ruinn jantllifii i0 sa/iif i^i foi tuas 

•Yirg. ricii M 33 

• * 

Ifo Mingj the stciet seeds of natiire’s fuirne, 

Ifiiw sets, ciiul i nth, md mr, .iiid actne ii.uue, 
l^( 11 tlnoni»h llie i!iii>h1y void, and in th(ir lall, 

U < iL l>liiidl} qiithciM m tins i^oodl^ bill. 

TIk t( nd('r oiltjKU still inni^ by (hq^i'fs, • 

Slmt fioni th(‘ bounded (.nth thi' boiindnii^ se.is 
1’lie eaitli and ocean vanoiis loinis disc lose • 

And a u( w sun to tlio new vvoild afo^^e — UjfvDLN. 

Longinus has observed, that there may be a 
loftiness in sentiments where there is no passion, 
and brings instances out of anciej^t authors 'to 
sup])ort this his opinion. The p.athetic, as rtiat* 
great critic observes, ma*y animate and inftame 
tlie sublijne, bnt is not essential to it. Accord- 
ingly, as he^ further remarks, we very often find 
-that those who excel moljlir in stirring up the 
passions very often want t]p« ttilent of writing 
in the great and sublime manner, ajj,d so on the 
contrary. Milfon has shown himswlf a master 
in both these ways of writing. The seventV 
book which we are now entering npon, is an 
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instance of that sublime which is not mixed and 
wor.ked 'ufi with ])assion. The authdr appears 
in a kind of eoiirposed atji'd 'sedate majesty ; and 
thowj^h the sonfimcints do net p;ive so great an 
erfiotioii .as ^those in the former book, they 
abound with as , magiiificent ideas. The sixth 
book, like a troubled ocean, represents greatness 
in cqnfusion ; the seventh aifects the imagination 
like* the, ocean in a calm, and fills the miml of 
the reader, without producing in it any thing 
like tumult, or agitation. 

The critic above nifutioned among the rules 
which he lays down foK succeedin<>; in the sublime 
way of writing, .proposes to his reader, that he 
should imitate the most c/dehrated authors who 
have gone before him, and have been ‘engaged 
irf works of the same nature; as in particular 
that,* if he writes on a poetical subject, he should 
consider how Ilomcr would have spoken on such 
an occasion. By this means one great genius 
often catches the fl^me from another, and writes 
in lus spirit, without copying servilely after .him. 
There are a thousand shining passages in Virgil, 
vyhich have liccn lighted up by Homer., 

'Milton, though* his own natural strength of 
genius* \tas oipablc of furnishing out a perfect 
work, has doubtless* very much raised and enno- 
bled his conceptions by such ^an imitation as that 
which Longinus ha^ Recommended. 

In this bookj'wh-vdi gives us an account of the 
^ix days’ wiyrks, the poet received but very few 
ifesistances fiom heathen writers, who are strau- 
gers to the wonders of creation. But as there are 
many glorious strokes of poetry ujion this subject 
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in Holy Writ, the author has nuinberlesl allusions 
to them through the whole coui»se of .this bocfli. 
The great critic i ’have bd’o^e inen^iohed,' 
though a heathen, ^Vis* taken 'hofeit^e of the 
lime manner in nhich the lawgiver: of t|\e news 
has described the creationdn tile fivst.chapter ,ot 
Genesis ; and there arc, many ’other passages in 
Scrii)ture which rise up to the same majesty, 
where the subject is touched upon. Blilton^bas 
shown his judgment Very remarkably, in making 
Use of such of these as werp ])ropcr for his pocm,« 
and in duly qualifying tliose strains* of ecyitcrn 
poetry which were sqiWd to readers, whose* 
imaginations were set to a highhr pitch than those 
of colder climates. , * , 

Adam’tf speech to the angel, wherein he desires 
an account of what had passed within the kc- 
gions of nature before the creation, is very great 
and solemn. The ‘following lines, in which he 
tells him, that the day is not too far spent for 
him to enter upon such a subject, are’ exquisite 
in their kind : * 

And the great light of day yet wants to run 

(»f h\> race, tliougli siecj); suspoiiK' in hoav’ii 
Held by tliy thy jinlent v<4c*c he^Ajuis, 

And loji^'or will delay to l^par tliec toll 
11 IS generation, Ac. 

The afllgeVs encouraging our first ])arents in a 
^nodest pursuit after knowledge, with Ihe eauses 
which he assigns for the creation of the w'orld, 
are very just and beautifuf* The JMcssiah, by 
whom, as we are told in Scripturq^^he heaveys 
were made, goes forth in the power of his Father/ 
surrounded with a host of ansfels. and clothed 
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with such a majesty as becomes his enterhi^^ upon 
a work 'which, according to our coftccptious, 
'appears the iitmi»st exertion of Omnipotence. 
What a beaif'tiful description has our author 
]rai.se(i upyn tiiat hint in one of the prophets! 
“ And behoid there came four chariots out from 
between two mountains, and the mountains were 
mountains of brass 

A])<)iit his cljfirioi nunibcrlcsh,W('ro ib)iirM 
ditnih iukI sc'i.ipli, potentates and tlnones, 

And \ntut‘-N, \\Jii<>jcd s])i] its, and diaiiol-, wing’d 
Inoin.the aiinoiuy ol (lod, wdiere stand of old 
' Myriads l)etw(‘(‘ii two i/en inounhtnis lodg’d 
Against a soh inn day juiivoss’d at liand, 

( Vlestial 0(iui]>ajl;c I and now (<une loitli 
S])oiitancofis, for within tlunn s})ii*]t liv’d, 

AttendaSit on tlie Loid: llcii,>’u ojan’d wide 
Her ever-duiing gates, hainioujous sound I 
On golden liJiigos moving 

1 have before taken notice of these cliariots of 
God, and of tliese gates of heaven ; and shall here 
only add, ..that J Joiner gives us the same idea of 
the latter, as opening of themselves ; though he 
afterwards takes off from it, by telling us thattlic 
hours first of all removed those prodigious heaps 
of' clouds which lay as a barrier before them. 

i do not know* any thing in the whole jiocm 
more sublimcrthan the 'description which follows, 
where the Messiah is represented at the head of 
his angels, as looking dowi? into 'the chaos, 
calming its confusipii, riding into the midst ol- 
it, and drawing theki^rst outline of the creation : 

On hc^’nly ground they stood, and from the .shore 
^lioy vic'i^'’d the vast mimcasuiMhk* abyss 
Ouiragoous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

U^) the bottom turn’d by furious winds 
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waves mountains to assault 
Jloav’n’.s lieiglit, and with tlio c(Mitve mix the p<^le. 
“Silcft('e, ye troubled waves: and deep? poaec I’' 

Sai<i tlion th’ omnifi^ Word, VouiJ discord en<»!” 
JSor staid, but ou«tbe \iiings of chf'riddfn 
Up-hftcd, ill paieriMxl glory j-odo t 

Far into (^liaos, and tin' world mdidrii;* 

For (^liaos beard bis ^'oiee. Jliiii ail his train 
FoliowM in bi’iglit proei'ssion, to behold * 
C/i'eation, and tlm wondegs of his might. 

T'ben slav’d the fersid wheels; and in his hand 
lie took tile golden compasses, pi*(']:)ai’‘'d, 

In (iod’s eternal shm.' to cireiimseribc 
d'lils univer^^e and a,lV created things ; 

One foot he <*entre<l, and tin' oilier turn’d 
Jtound tln'-)U,;i» the vast pi;^>f»puhty obscure, 

And said, “Thus iar extend, tlms far thy botfnds, 
Tliis be tljy just circa nifeif;»cc, O worid !” 


The thoui^lit of the golden conTp^sses is con- 
ceived altogetlier in Ifoiner’s spirit, and is a very 
nolde incident in this wonderful descriptioH. 
Homer, when he speaks of the gods, ascrib^js to 
them several arms* and instruments* with the 
same greatness of imagination. I.«et tha reader 
only peruse the description of*MinerVa’s ujgis, 
or buckler, in the fifth hoolf of the Iliad, with 
her spear, which would overturn whole squa- 
drons, and her helmet that was suHicicnt to cover 
an army 'drawn out of a hundred’fcities. TJie 
golden' compasses, in the*ahove-mentioii(iJ pas- 
sage, appear a .very natural* instrument in the 
hand of Wim^whom Plato somewhere calls the 
Divine Geoojetricfan. As.*noetry delights in 
“Nothing abstracted ideas in aTkgyries and sensi- 
ble images, we find a magnifleent de^icription of 
the creation forpied after the samg^mannej: is 
one of the prophets, wherein he descrihe’s th5 
Almighty Architect as measuring tln^ waters in 

. . , 3 • 

No. III. 
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the hollow of his hand, meting out the‘ heavsens 
with his 'span, comprehending the dust ov' the earth 
in a nyeasure, jvcighing thl; ‘mountains in scales, 
and. ..the hills., m a balance, ' Another of them 
describing the Supreme Being in this great work 
dncreatioiH represents hinras laying the founda- 
tions of the earth, and stretching a line upon it ; 
and, in another place, as garnishing the heavens, 
stP3,tching out the north over the empty place, and 
hanging tlie earth upon nothing. This last noble 
thought Milton has .expressed in the following 
verse : 


Air! cavil on licr centre hung. 


The beauties of description in this bcok lie so 
very thick, that it is impossible to enumerate 
thenv in tips paper. The poet has employed on 
them the whoie energy of our tongue. The 
several 'great scenes of the creation rise up to 
view one after another, in such a manner, that 
the reader seems ])resent at this wonderful work, 
and to assist among the choirs of angels who arc 
tliss spectators of it. Ilow glorious isAhe con- 
clusiqti of the iirs't day ! 


-Thus the first day ev’n and morn: 

Nor past uncelebrated, nor unsung, 
r>y tlic celestial clioirs, Avhen oi j-cnt light* 

Kxlialing first darlvut'ss they bi'hcld; 

Ihrtli-day of lieavhi and earth ! ^vith joy and shout 
The hollow uiiiviPjL^'.ul orb they fill’d. 

• We have*thc same elevation of thought in the 
third day, when the mountains were brought 
forth and the deep was made : 
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jn’iniediatoly tho iiioiintains huge n])])('ni‘ 

Eiii^’goiit, and ilicir hi'oad bare l>at;ks iip-hoavc 
Into the clouds, their tops ase(‘nd flie sky 
So high as heavhi flnfimuid hillsjso low 
Down sunk a Inflow l%)Lloiii br^^d auTl <leep, 

Oapaeious bed of Waters 

We have also the visin^'of tlje wlioic vegetaiBle 
world described in this clay’s work, wdiich is tilled 
with all the graces that other popts have lavished 
ill their descri])tiou of the spring, and,leads*the 
reader’s imagination* into a theatre equally sur- 
prising and beautiful. 

The several glories o^^he heavens^ maka their 
appearance on the fouptli»day,: 


First ill his east thc^glorioiis lamp was sten, 

IVi^ont ol‘ day, and all tlie horizon round 
Invested witli bright rays, jocund to run 
Ills lougitudt' thrcMigh lieavcn’s high road ; the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades Itoforc him darn 'd, 

Shedding sweeUiidhuaice. Less hriglit tlRi moon, 

iiut o])]) 0 ,Nito in levell’d west was set 

ITis mirror, with full face luirrowing licr light* 

From liini, ftir utlier lights she nt'Cded non& 

In that aspect, and still that 4istn1u'C keo])s 
Till niglit ; then in the cash her turn she shjnes, 

Ih'volvM on heaven's great a\1o, and lier I'cign 
With thousand lesser lights divithial holds, 

IVith tliousand tliousand stars, that then a])])ear’J 
, Spangling tlie liemisphere •- 

One would' w'onder how* the poet could be So 
concisd*in Jiis description of the six days’ works,* 
as to eomproheiuf them w^iin the bounds of an 
episode, and at the same fimc; so particular, as^ 
to give us a lively idea eff them.^ This is still 
more remarkable in his account o|^® fifth ^nd 
sixth days, in which he has drawn ouf lo ear 
view the whole animal creation, from the reptile, 
to the be hemoth. As the lion and the leviathan 
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arc two of tlie noblest productions in the world 
of livinj;^ trealutes, the reader will find a most 
•exquisite spirit oi poetry iit' the account which 
oiir .author pjnes tis of them. The sixth day 
concludes with the formation of man, upon which 
the angel takes occasion, as he did after the bat- 
tle in heaven, to remind Adam of his obedience, 
which was the princi])al design of tins his visit. 

Tjie poet afterwards represents the Messiah 
returning into heaven, ami taking a survey of 
his great w'ork. There, is something inexpressi- 
bly sublime in this part of the poem, where the 
author describes that gA-eat period of time, filled 
with so many glorious circumstances ; when the 
heavens and earth were finished ; when the 
Messiah ascended up in triumph throtigh the 
everlasting gates; when he looked down w'ith 
pleasure upon his new creation; w’hen every 
part of nature seemed to rejoice in its existence, 
when the niorniiig-stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy. 

So ev’ii iitkI uforn acc6in])lisli'(l IIk^ sixtii day : 

Vet not till tlio CV(‘ator from his work 
Dosistiiig, though uti wearied, n]» rcturiiM, 

Ih) to the, ]i<’av(*ii^of heavtais, his high abode ; 

1 hcijcc to behold his new ereatod world 

TJi’ fylditioii of his (anpiVe, ]»ow it sluAv’d 

In prospeet from hisithroiie, how good, how fair, 

Answering liis great idea. Vp lie ro(l(‘, 

Follow’d with aeelamation and lh(\ sound 
Symjkhonious t/f ten thousand harps, tliat tiiidd 
Aiigelie 1 1 arm oi lies ;'^lho earth, tiie air 
li<"-oiinded (thini rqmemherest , for tliou heardVt) 

Tlie heavens and all the e(»nstellations rung, 

The phiUi^ts in their station list’ning stood, 

^ While tliL’Uright jxmip ascended jubilant, 

0])cn, ye everlasting gates !” they sung, 

“Open, y(‘ heavens, your living doors ! h't in 
The great CJroator from his work return’d 
Magnificent, his^six days’ work — a world.*’ 
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* I cannot conclude this book upon the creation, 
without mentioning a jpoem whitfi ha? lately ap- 
peared under that J;itle, The ,woBk waS uncler- 
taken with so good an intentihn, &nd is execyiteS 
with so great a mastery, that it deserves fo be 
looked upon as one of the Tnost* useful and nobfe 
productions in our English verse. .The reader 
cannot hut bfe pleased to find thg depths of^ phi- 
losophy enlivened with all the charms of poetry, 
and to see so great a* strength of reason amidst 
so beautiful a redundancy of the imagination.' 
The author has shown that desigh in all the 
works of nature which* i^cesgarily leads us to' 
the knowledge of the first cause.. In short, he 
has illustrated, by numberless and hicontestible 
instances, that divine wisdom which the son of 
Sirach has so nobly ascribed to the Supreme 
Being in his form^ation of the world, wh»n he 
tells us, that lie created her, he saw her, and 
numbered her, and poured her, out upon all his 
works.” — L. 


PAPER XIV. 

Sancthm hi<i animal, meat^guc oapacius altos 
Dperat wJhnc, ef quod dominart ni emtema po^ht, 

Satm hmo eat . Ovid, Metam. i. 7t>. 

A creature of a Acre exaltcdjiind 

W.as wanting yet, and then man design’d ; 

C^onscious of tliought, of more capatgous breast, 

For empire form’d and fit to rtffc the rest. 

Dbyben. 

The accounts which Raphael gives of the bat: 
tie of angels, and the creation of the»world have 

3 E 2 • 
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in them those qualifications which the crities 
judge requisite tb an episode. They are nearly 
related to the piipcipal acti(>n, and have a just 
cdimexion wifh'the fable. 

The eighth book opens with a beautiful des- 
cription of the impression which this discourse 
of the arch-angel made oi** our first parents. Adam 
afterwards, by a very natural curiosity, inquires 
concerning the motions of those celestial bodies 
which make the most glorious appearance among 
the six days’ wmrks. The poet here, with a great 
deal of art, represents^ Eve, as withdrawing from 
this pai't of their com/evsation, to amusements 
more suitable .to .her sex. He well knew that the 
episode in this book, which is filled vs'ith Adam’s 
account of his passion and esteem for E\*ie, would 
hdvc been improper for her hearing, and has 
therefore devised very just and beautiful reasons 
for her retiring 


Bo spake our sire, and by bis countenance sooin’d 
Enfring on studioiVs tlioughts abstruse ; which Eve 
J^erceiviiig, where sliO sat retir’d in sight, 

With lowliness majestic from her scat, 

An<l grace that won who saw to wish lier stay, 

Kose ; andl^went f’oHh among her fruits and lio\^ers, 
,To visit how they jirospcr’d, hud and bloom. 

Her- nursery : they at her coming s])ning, 

And, touch’d by he.ifair tciiauce, gladlier grew, 

Yet wont she not, as not with such discourse , 
Delighted, or not capable her ear^ 

Of w«hat was high : siiph pleasure she reserv’d, 

Adam relating, she-’^ole auditress : 

Tier husband the plater she preferr’d 

Before angel, aiM of him to ask 

Chos/A .^,ther ; he, she knew, would intermix 

(Trateful digressions, and solve high dispute 

With conjugal caresses : from his lip 

Not words alone pleas’d her. 0 when meet now 

Such ptdrs, in love and mutual honour join’d ! 
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The angel’s returning a doubtful answer to 
Adam’s inquiries was not only ‘propel for^ the 
moral reason whiQh’thye poet a,^ig«s, bift becau^^ 
it would have been»highly al/surAtto have ^l^Ten 
the sanction of an archangel ^*to tiny, p<«rticuly 
system of philosoplfy. The ghief points in tlie 
Ptolemaic and Coperrricau hypotheses are des- 
cribed with ’great conciseness .and perspipuity, 
and at the same time dressed in very, pleas»iug 
and poetical images.* 

Adam, to detain the. angel, enters afterward 
upon his own history, ay^ relates to him the cir- 
cumstances in which keifountl Kimself wpon his 
creation ; as also his conversation jvith his Maker, 
and his first meeting»with Eve. There is no part 
of the poem more apt to raise the attention of 
the reader than this discourse of our great An- 
cestor ; as nothing can be more surprising and 
delightful to us, than to hear the sentiments that 
arose in the first man while luj was yefr new and< 
fresh from the hands of hiij Creator. The poet 
has interwoven every thing which is delivered 
upon this subject in holy writ with so many 
beautiful imaginations of his owrj, that nothing 
can be conceived more just and patural tl}an»thft 
whole episode. As our ’author kiiew this subject 
could not but he agreeable to his reader, he 
would not* throve it into the relation of his six 
days’ works, but reserved iVor a distifict episode, 
that he might have an oppojstuifity of expatiating 
upon it more at large. Before I enter on this 
part of the poem, I cannot but 4alce' npbices of 
two shining passages in the dialogue betweeh 
Adam and the angel. The first is that wherein 
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our ancestor gives an account of the pleasure he 
took in *cmivcfshig with hini, which Contains a 
'Very noble moral j , 

For while L sit with thee I hccm in hoav’n, 

Affil ^woott;r tli’y disoourse is to niy t'ar 
Than fruits of iVilin-tiYi'cs (plt^.i^aulest to thirst 
And liuiigor bofeh, from labour) at the hour 
Of sweet repast : they saifate, and soon fill, 

Though ])leasant; but thy words, with guice divine 
Imbued, bring' to their .sweetness no satiety. 

The other I shall mention is that in which the 
ungel gives a reason .why he should be glad to 
hear tlie st&ry Adam was about to relate. 

For I tliat day was absent, *€as befel, 

Bound on arvovinge uncouth and o])seiire, 

Far on efoursioii towards thc^ gates of hell. 

KStpiar’d in full legion (sueh (‘oinrnand we liad) ^ 

To see that none thenei' issued forth a s])y, 

Or enemy, wiiile (lod was in his work, 

L(ist ho ineciis’d at sueh eruption bold, 

' Destruction yitli creation might liavc mix’d. 

. There -is, no question but our poet drew the 
image in what follows from that in Virgil’s sixth 
book, where AKueas aud the Sibyl stand before 
the adamantine gates, which are there described 
as shut upon the place of torments, and listen to 
the groans, th*e clafik of chains, and the noise of 
•iron wl>ips, thfit were hfeard in those regions of 
pain and sorrow. 

n — Fa.st, we foufid, fast shut," 

The dismal gates, aihl narricadu’d .strong : 

But long ere oi«r a]^>roaching, heai'd within 
Noise, otl^er than thfe sound of dance or song, 
Toripw+.vand loud lament, and furious rage. 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of his 
‘ condition and sentiments immediately after his 
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creation* How agreeably does he represent the 
])osture iiT which he found himstlT, the beautiful 
landscape that sur^otip^led hin^* aigl the*gladne^s' 

of heart which grew»up in hiitf, ott |hat occasibft ! 

* • 

As new \val*M fron^ souin^e'^t sleep, 

Soft on l!i(; (low’i'Y fieri) T foninl laiA * 

In balmy sw(‘at, Avhicli witli liis beams the sun 
So(ni (Iry^d, and on the retaking moisture ftnl. 

Stnii'/bt toward heaven my wond’rii^g (‘yes I tiii’n'd^ 

And gaz’d awhile Ui(.‘ am])le sky ; till rais’d 
J>y (juiek instineti vi^motion, T s]>rung, 

As thitherward eudeavouriug and ipiright 
St.cuid on my fet't. About* mft round L sa,w 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plaii^s, 

And litpiid lapse of murntifing streaiiis ; by these, 
(’ri‘atures tliat liy’d and*ni^\’d, a^d walk’d, or fl^w, 

Jlirds on the branelies warbling: alj things smil’d 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart o’jrllow’d. 

Adam’is afterward described as surprised at 
his own existence, and taking a survey of him- 
self and of all the ■p'orks of naturj. He likewise 
is represented as discovering, hy the light of 
reason, that he, and every thing»about.hfm, must 
have been the effect of soipe ‘Being infinitely 
good and powerful, and that this Being had a 
right to his worship and adoration. His first 
address to the Sun, and to those,, parts of flje 
creation which made the most distinguished* 
figure, is very natural and jimusing to* the ima- 
gination^ 

Thou Sun,” said 1, fair 
Arid thou (.*nlig)) ton’d earth, so fresh and gay, 

Vo hills, and dales, ye rivers, ■^•odsfarid x>lains, 

And ye that live and move, fair croatures^tell. 

Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how he 

His next sentiment, when upon his first going* 
to sleep he fancies himself losing hii? existence. 
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and falling away into nothing, can never be 
sufficiencl) admired. Ilib dream, in wliich he 
still" preserves, th(f‘ consciousness of his existence, 
together witlvhis leinoval into the garden which 
was J)repcp’ed for his reception, are also circum- 
stances finely im.-gined, and grounded upon 
what is delivered in sacred story. 

These, and the like wonderful incidents in this 
part of the work, have in them all the beauties 
of novelty, at the same tinre that they have all 
, the graces of nature., 

Tljey are such as none but a great genius could 
have thought of; thobgh, upon the perusal of 
them, they seem to rise of themselves from the 
subject of Av.luch he treats^, In a word, though 
they are natural, they are not obvious ; which is 
the true character of all line writing. 

The impression which the interdiction of the 
tree of life left ‘in the mind of' our first parent is 
descidbed with great strength and judgment: as 
the image of the several beasts and birds })ass- 
ing in reyiew befoiQ him is very beautiful .and 
lively. 

lEacli bird and beast b(‘h()ld 

A])pr()acbin ‘4 two and two, ilu'se enw’i'ing low 
'^With blaiidisljnesii ; e tli bird stoop’d ou liis wing 
1 iiiinrd tlieni us tJ»ey pass’d. 

Adam, in the next place, describes a confer- 
ence which he hehj ‘with his Maker upon the* 
subject of solitude,, The poet here represents 
the Supreme Being as making an essay of his 
o'vn worKV^d'nd putting to the trial that reason- 
irtg faculty with which he had endued his crea- 
ture. Adam urges, in the divine colloquy, the 
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impossilfility of his being happy, thonj^li he was 
the inhabttaiit of Paradise, and loi'd ot the whoie 
creation, without the* conversation* and society* 
of some rational Jteatnre wJlo i>1iould partiiljK 
those blessings with him. Thwj djalo^iic, vSliich 
is supported cliielly by the beauty of th<?tlionghta? 
without other ])oetical, ornamfcuts, is as line a 
part as any i« the whole poem. The more the 
reader examines the justness anti delicacy of Jts 
sentiments, the more* lie will lind himself pleased 
with it. The poet has wonderfully jireserved the, 
character of majesty anil condescension in the' 
Creator, and, in the sapf^time, ^hat of humility, 
and adoration in the creature,* as iiarticularly in 
the following lines : 

THiis 1 pvosuni])ttioiis ; anti the 

with a Slink* inoic hrightoiiM, thus jt*pl}’tl, 

1 with k.wo <»f s])((‘(.h miploiM, 

And liumbh cation, tlius u‘|)l}M ; , 

hot not my words ollcnd tlit‘c, llt.Ai'nly Powt r, 

;My xMaker, bo jiropitious while I .sjteak,” Ac. 

Adam then proceeds to g^ve*an account of his 
scctmd sleep, and of the dream in whicli he be- 
held the formation of Eve. The new passion 
that was awakened in him at the ^ight of hw^is 
touched very finely : 

Und( r liis forming han^ls a cireaturc gtew, 

^uiliko, but diff’rent se\ : so lov(‘]y fair, 

Tliat i^hat se(‘iy’d fair in all the woild, seem’d now 
Mean, or in hei suium’d iiy,*in her contain V 
And in her looks, which froiif that time iiilusM 
Sweetness into my heart, unfi^t btibre ; 

And into all things from hoi*air inspir’d 
The sx>irit of love and anioroiib delight. • 

Adam’s distress upon losing sight bt 5iis 
beautiful phantom, with his exclamations of joy< 
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and gratitude at the discovery of a real 'creature 
who res(jiT\bled.. ^he apparition which diad been 
.presented to*him._in liis dream ; the approaches 
he inakes to and hit! manner of courtshi]), 
are all laid together in a most exquisite propriety 
cf’sentiinfcnts. 

Though this part of the poem is tvorked up 
with great warmth and spirit, the love which is 
described in it is* every w^ay suitable to a state of 
innohcncfc. If the reader compares the descri])- 
fion which Adam here gives of his leading Eve to 
the nuptial^ bower, wuli that which Mr. Dryden 
has rfiade on the sam« occasion in a scene of 
, his Fall of Man, he will bo sensible of the great 
care which Miltoh took to avoid all thoughts on 
so delicate a subject that might be oflensivc to 
religion or good manners. The sentiments are 
chaste, but not cold; and convey to the mind 
ideas W the most fransporting passion, and of 
the greatest purity. M^hat a noble niixture of 
rapture and innocfence has the author joined to- 
gether, in the reflection which Adam makes, on 
the pleasures of love, compared to those of sense ! 

Tims have I told thco all ray state, and brought » 

My story Ifb the svui of earthly bliss 
"Which I enjoy ; and nmsjt confess to find 
Iih all things else dcliglit indeed, but sucli 
As us’d or not, works' in tltc mind no change, 

Nor vehement desij*e ; these delicacies 
I mean of tuste, sight^j smell, herb.s, fruits, a*ud fiowers, 
Walks, and the raeltjsdyrof birds ; but here 
Far otherwise, transported I behold, 

Transported to^lfch ;ti^cre passion first I felt, 

Commotit^i strange ! in all enjoyments else 
Supeiii^v? jjttiid unmov’d, here only weak . 
oAgaiiist fhe charm of beauty’s })owcrful glance. 

Or nature fail’d in me, and left some part 
Not proof enough such object to sustain ; 
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Or from my side subducting, took perhaps 
More^han enough ; at least on her bestow'd 
Too much of ornament, in outward sliow 
Elaborate, of iiiwar(t l<?ss exact. S 

• When I aijProa^Ii 

Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, t 
And in herself complete, so well toltnow 
Her own, that what sihe will^ to do*or say, 

8ecins wisest, virtuousest, discrectoet, best ;* 

All hight'r knowledge in 4icr presence falls 
Degraded^ wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountenanc’d, and like folly «hows : 

Authority and reason on her waii^ 

As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally ; and, to consummate all, 

Greatness of mind and iioUlcifess their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard anffl!l|b plac’d. 

These' sentiments of love in .our first parent 
gave the angel such awinsight into hifman nature, 
that he Seems apprehensive of the evils which 
might befal the species in general, as well as 
Adam in particular^ from the excess of this* pas- 
sion. He therefore fortifies him against it by 
timely admonitions ; which very artfuUy’prepare 
the mind of the reader for the occurrences of the 
next book, where the weakness, of which Adam 
here gives such distant discoveries, brings about 
that fktaV event which is the subjeej^of the podho. 
His discourse, which follows the gentle vebfike 
be received from the ang^, ^ows that “hfs love, 
ho W^v^r^, violent it mighf appear, was still found- 
ed* in reason, and aonsequeptly not improper foi 
Paradise : 

Neither her outside form’d so fiSr, nor aught 
In procreation common to all kinds • 

(Though higher of the genial bed by faih 
And with mysterious reverence I deem), 

So much delights me, as those graceful acta 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow • 

3 F 
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Frftu all her words and actions, mixt with love 
And sweet ^compliance, which declare uiifeigyM 
Ifnida of mifid, or in us both one soul : 

Iluiuony to be hold in wedtie^ pair. 

Adam’s spee'cli, *at parting with the angel, has 
4n it’ a' d.efei'encc and gratitude agreeable to an 
inferior nature, gmd d't the same time a certain 
dignity and greatness suitable to the father of 
manjkind in his .state of innocence.— L. 


PhPfiR XV. 

fn. te omnu'^domus inv^inqta recumbit. 

ViRU. uEn. XII. 59. 

On thc6 the fortunes of oui* house depend. 

Ir we look into the three great heroic poems which 
have* appeared in the world, we may ol)serve 
that they are built upon very slight foundations. 
Homer liyed nef»r 300 years after the Trojan 
war; and, as thccwriting of history was not then 
in use among the Gfreeks, we may very well sup- 
pose that the tradition of Achilles and Ulysses 
had brought^down but very few particulars to 
‘h'ls- knowledge ; though there is no quesion but 
he has ‘wvought into hiS two poems such of their 
remarkable adventures as were still talked of 
among his contem])oraries. , i . * 

The stdry of iEn«:aij, on which Virgil founded 
his poem, was likev'ise very bare of circumstan- 
6es, and by that means afforded him an opportu- 
nity .of embellishing it with fiction, and giving 
la 'full range to his own invention. We find, 
however, that he has interwoven, in the course 
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of his falfle, the principal particulars, wl’ich were 
generally Believed among the Ronftins, o^iEneaS’ 
voyage and settleincrtt’jn Italyjl 

The reader may find an ahrifl^fment oi^.tbe 
whole stoiy, as collected out of *tlio anpient’hie- 
torians, and as it was received aniong the llomanflf 
in Dionysius Ilalicarnasauis. 

Since iione»of the critics have considered Vir- 
gil’s fable with relation to this his'tory of ’iEhgas, 
it may not perhaj)s, bd amiss to examine it in this 
light, so far as regards uny present purpose. 
Whoever looks into the abridgement {?l)ove pien- 
tioned, will find that the of iEhieas is 

filled with piety to the gods, and a^ superstitious 
observation of prodigigs, oracles. and.predictions. 
Virgil has not only preserved his character in the 
person of JEneas, but has given a place in Iris 
poem to those particular prophecies^ whioh he 
found recorded of him in history and tradition. 
The poet took the matters of f^ict as they came 
dowm to him, and circumstanced them after his 
own. manner, to make thcip, appear the. more na- 
tural, agreeable, or surprising. I believe very 
many readers have been shocked at that ludicrous 
prophecy which one of the Ifki’fiiCs pronoun£^s< 
to the Trojans in the thiTd book namely, that 
before they had built their Intended city they 
shoulcTffe. reduced, by hunger to eat their very 
tables. .But, when they heai;,that this Was one of 
the circumstances that had ]^ee» transmitted to 
the Romans in the history hf iEnegs, they wilf 
think the poet -did very well in taking notige ef 
it. The historian above mentioned acquaints uR,* 
that a prophetess had foretold iEneas^ he should 
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take his' voyage westward, till his companions 
should eat thci*- tables; and that accordingly, 
upon his landing in Italy; as they M’ere eating 
their flesh upon cakes of brpkd for want of other 
conveniences, they afterwards fed on the cakes 
'iljemselves ; upon which one of the company 
said merrily, “We are ejiting our tables.” They 
immediately took the hint, says the. historian, and 
cpneludfed the prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil 
did not think it proper to omit so material a par- 
ticular in the history of AEneas, it may be worth 
while to .consider wifh how much judgment he 
has qualified it, and ts^'Kjpn oflP every thing that 
might have appeared improper for a passage in a 
heroic poem," The prophetess who foretels it is 
a hungry harpy, as the person who discovers it is 
young Ascanius. 

H^ous etiarn mcrisas consumimus ! inquit lulus — iEn. vii, 116 . 

See, we devour the plates on which feed. — D ryden, 

Such An observation, which is beautiful in the 
mouth of a boy, .would have been ridiculous from 
any other of the company. I am apt to think 
that the changing of the Trojan fleet into water- 
ny,mphs, which is the most violent maclyne in the 
.>whole .®nei‘d, anvl has given ofience to several 
critics,, may be accomited for the same way. 
Virgil himself, befftre he begins that relation, 
premises, that what he was going to tell 'appeared 
incredible, but that^ 'it was justified by tradition. 
What further con^rms me that this change of the 
fleet was a <jelebrat6d circumstance in the history 

i^neas,,fs„that Ovid has given a place to the 
same metamorphosis in his account of the heathen 
mythology. 
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None the critics I have met with have coq- 
sidcred the fable of thg iEiieid^m this*liffht, *ind 
taken notice how .tfiettraditiod on whiax it wa^ 
founded authorizes those parts*in ittwhich appear 
the most exceptionable. I hope the Jength tjt 
this reflection will not make it unacceptable to 
the curious part of my /eaders. 

The history which was the b/isis of Milton’s 
poem is still shorter than either that of the Iiia.d 
or /Ihieid. The poet has likewise taken care to 
insert every circumstanoe *of it in the body of 
his fable. The ninth boot- which we are here to 
consider, is raised upon *hat. brief acccmnt in 
Scripture, wherein we are told.that the serpent 
was more subtle tlniwr any beast Of the field ; 
that he tdinpted the woman to eat of the forbidden 
fruit ; that she was overcome by this ternptatioh, 
and that Adam fijllow’ed her ej^ample. From 
these few particulars, Milton has formed one of 
the most entertaining fables that invention ever 
produced. lie has disposed qf these several cir- 
cumstances among so many beautiful and natural 
fictions of his own, that his whole story looks 
like a comment upon sacred writ, or^rather seeitip 
to be a full and complete relation of what tfie ' 
other is only in epitome. J hav» insisted the 
longer -qj j this considerafion, as I look upon the 
disposition and contrivance qf the fable to be the 
principal beauty of the nih^i book, v^iich has 
more story in it, and is fullty»ol* incidents, than 
any other in the whole poem. Satan’? traversing* 
the globe, and Still keeper within thc’shachcMW <ff 
the night, as fearing to be discovered by the 
angel of the sun, who had before detected him, 

3 p 2 
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is one of those beautiful imaginations with whicl 
he introthfces this his second series of adventures 
Having "examine^ the njttu'r^ of every creature, 
and .found out'onfe which was the most propei 
for his purpose, he again returns to Paradise ; 
and, to avoid djscovfery, sinks hy night with a 
river that ran under the garden, and rises up 
again through a fountain that issu’ed from it by 
the. tree of life. The poet, who as we have be- 
fore taken notice, speaks as little as possible in 
his own person, and,, after the example of Homer, 
fills every ' part of his work with manners and 
characters, introduces^ a soliloquy of this infer- 
nal agent who was tlms restless in the destruction 
of man. He is then described as gliding through 
the garden, under the resemblance of a mist, in 
order to find out that creature in which he design- 
ed te tempt our first parents. This description 
has something in it very poetical and surprising : 

So «r\.ying, caoli thicket dank or dry 

Like a black wiLstlow cree])ing, lie lit'ld on 
Ills inidiiiglit soai*ch, where soonest he might fiml 
1'lie serpent : him ikst sk‘e]>ing soon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round self-roll'd 
liis licud the midst, well stor'd with subtle wiles. 

Thp author afterwards gives us a description of 
the morftingy which is wonderfully suitable to 
a divine poem, and pecdliar to that fir^f , season 
of nature. He represents the earth, before' it 
was curst, as a great altar breathing out its in- 
cense from all par^, and sending up a pleasant 
savour to tl^e nostrils of its Creator ; to which he 
adda a noble 'idea of Adam and Eve, as offering 
their morning worship, and filling up the univer- 
sal concerts of praise and adoration : 
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}^ow when a sacred light began to dawn 
Itiili'Men on the luiuiid flowers, that J.>rc'athM 
d’heir nioniing incoii|ie ; when all things that nVcatli^c 
From the earth’s %i-tuit altar send iip^silcnt i)fais^‘ 

To the (h-catorfaml his nostril/fill , 

With grat('fnl sinell ; forth came the tniman pair,' 
And join'd theii* vocal worship to*theit* chop* • 

Of creatures wanting voici * — 


The dispjite which 'follows between our two 
first parents is represented wkh gi*eat art. It 
proceeds from a difference of judgment, no*t oT 
passion, and is managed with reason, not witji 
heat. It is such a disiJute as we i^ay supposfe 
might have happene(t|in Paradise, had men 
continued happy and mnoceuft. Tliere*s a great, 
delicacy in the moralities whidh hre interspersed 
in Adapi’s discourse,*and which the most ordinary 
reader cannot but take notice of. That forep of 
love which the father of mankind so finely des- 
cribes in the eiglrth book, and which is inserted 
in my last paper, shows itself here in many line 
instances ; as in those fond* regards’ he casts 
towards Eve at her parting* from him 

Her long with ardent look hi.s eye })iirsu’d 
Delighted, but de.siring more lier stiiy, 

Oft he to iier his charge of qui^'k retiihi 
Repeated ; she to him as oft engaged 
To be return’d by iiooii*amid the buw’r. ^ 

^rHws impatience and amusement during her 
absence': 


Adam the wliiljL • 

Waiting dc'sirous her return^ iiad wove 
Of choicest ilow’rs a garland to adorn • 

Her tresses, and her niral labours cre^wn^ 

As reapers oft are wont their niral (luecii. 

Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, so long delay’d. 
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But pfirticularly in that passionate speech, 
where, s(!-ehii( h’er irrecoverably lost, he resolves 
to perish' with, hci;, rathej: th^n to live without 
her.". 


• .SovK' ('•lirsod 

Of ('noBxy liMtli li('guil\V tlioo, yet UTikiimvn, 

And nu' with tliei' hath ; fur with thee 

( ’erlaiii niy rt'.suluiion is to die : 

^ jfow call 1 livt'^ without thee ! How for(‘<jo 
Thy sweet (;oiiver.se and lovet so deai'ly join’d. 

To hve ai^aiu in these wild woo* Is forioni ? 

S)iou]<l (Jod (B'catc anotlitw Kve. and I 
Another rib afibrd, yd, 1o;^kS of thee 
AV'oidd in‘V('r from niy heart : n(», no ! 1 feel 
'"'riie link of ns,iture di*a\v : Ite.sh of tiesli, 
l»o/ve of my Ixnie thou p ‘ t, oimI from thy state 

^ IMine never shall l‘)C jiarted, bliss oj‘ woe ! 

/ » 

The heginhing of this spcTech, and the prepar- 
ation to it, are animated with the same spirit as 
the conclusion, which I have here quoted. 

The' several wile.s which are put in practice 
hy the tempter, when he found Eve separated 
from her husband, "the many pleasing images of 
nature which are ihtormixed in this part of the 
story, with its gradual and regular progress to 
the fatal catastrophe, are so very remarkable, 
that' it would be superfluous to point out their 
respective beauties. 

I havfe 'avoided mentioning any particular 
similitudes in my remarks on this great.. u'-oik, 
because I have given a general accouift of them 
in my paper on the first book. There is one, 
however, in this p^rt^ef the poem, which I shall 
liere quote, a*^ it is not only very beautiful, but 
the ^closest of hny in the whole poem; I mean 
that where the serpent is described as rolling 
forward in ail his pride, animated by the evil 
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spirit, dnd conducting Eve to her destruction, 
while Acftim was at too great a.distai>c® from her 
to give her his assiistifnce. Thes§ several ^arti* 
culars are all of tfieni*wrough*t inl^ the foll^wi&g 
similitude: 

• • 

Hope elevates, jo)' 

Brightens his crest ; wlicn a waiideniig firo, 

Compact of unctuous vapour, whicli the iiighfc 
(.\ >11 (lenses, and the cold environs ia)uud, 

Kindled through agitation to a llaine, 

(Which oft, they sfty, some evil spirit attendsj 
Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 

Misleads th’ amazed nigbt Wanderer from his way 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond •r pool,^ 

There swallow’d up and*l|st, from succour far. 

The secret intoxication of pleasure, with all* 
those transient flushjngs of guilt apd joy, which 
the poet represents in our first parents upon 
eating the forbidden fruit, to those flaggings of 
spirit, damps of sorrow, and mutual accusations 
which succeed it,’ are conceived ’with a wonder- 
ful imagination, and described in very natural, 
sentiments. , 

•When Dido, in the fopfth .®neid, yielded to 
that fatal temptation which ruined her, Virgil 
tells u^ the earth trembled, the heavens p’ere 
filled with flashes of lightnirilg, atui the nygifll*^ 
howled upon the mountain tops. MiUcyi, in the; 
same poetical spirit has ddheribed all nature as 
disturoed jipon ^ve’s eating the forbidden fruit ? 

8o saying, her rash hand in ^il hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, s^e plUck’d, she ate ; 

Earth felt the wound, and Jffliture, fron^her seat 
Sighing, through all her works, gave sij^is of woe 
That all w*as lost. 


Upon Adam’s falling into the sajne guilt, the**: 
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Whole creation appears a second time in convul- 
sions : 

n; Tie not to ent 

Against iii-i hjitor kiiowletigo ; not de(,‘(‘iv’d, 

; But fondly ovor'.;omc witli ibniaJe charm. 

Earth' trembled from her entrails, as again 
111 pangs, and natim^ glive a second groan ; 

Sky low'r’d, and run ttering, thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at eoinplcting of tlio mortal sin. 

i^s all nature suffered by the guilt of our first 
parents, these symptoms of trouble and con- 
sternation are wonderfully imagined, not only 
as pro^digies; hut as marks of her sympathizing 
in the fa,U of mail. . . 

' Adam’s converse with Eve, after having eaten 
of the forbidden fruit, is an exact copy of that be- 
tween Jupiter and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. 
Juno there approaches Jupiter with the girdle 
which, she had received from Venus ; upon which 
he tells her, that she appeared more charming 
and desirable thaii she had ever done before, even 
when their loves were at the highest. The poet 
afterward describes ttiem as reposing on a sum- 
mit of Mount Ida, which produced under them 
a bod of flowep, the lotus, the crocus, and the 
hyachith: aiuf con'cludes his description with 
, their falling, aslpep. 

Let the reader coiupare this with the follp,'^- 
i'ng passage in Milton, which begins W'ith Xclatii’s 
speech to Eve : 

For never did thy bi^iity since the day 
I saw tliet^ lirst and wcdtlcd ilu'e, adorn'd 
With alhpevfections, so iiiflanu? iny sense 
HVith ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Thau ever, bounty of this virtuous tree. 

So sai<i he,’ and forboi'e not glance or toy 



Of araorotis intent, well understood 
Of l^vc, whose eye darted contagious fire 
Hof liand he seized, and to a shady l^ank, 
lliick overhead wiAli^^erdant roo^ embower’d^ 

He led her, not king lifth ; flow^(;»s woAj the couclf, 

}’ansies, and violets, and asphodel, * t 
And hyacinth, Earth’s freshest softest Ja]). 

There they their lil^of love and lyve’s dispcfl't 
Took largely, of tinar inutdal guilj, the seat, 

Th(^ solaee of their sin^till dewy sleep 
Oppressed them. < 

As no poet seems ever to have studi^id Homei^ 
more, or to have more resembled him in the 
greatness of genius, tharuMilton, I think I should 
have given but a very jmperfect account of his 
beauties, if I had not obierved the most»remark- 
able passages which look like ^layallels in these 
two great authors. *1 might, in the course of 
these Criticisms, have taken notice of many 
particular lines and expressions which are trjfns- 
lated from the Greek poet; but as I thought this 
would have appeared too minute and over-curi- 
ous, I have purposely omitted tjiem. Tbe greater, 
incidents, however, are not only set off by being 
shown in the same light witli several of the same 
nature in Homer, but by that means may be also 
guarded against the cavils of tl^e tasteless or 
ignorant. — L. 


PAPER XVI. 

Quis talia fando 

Temperet a lachrymis - JJiRoy ^En. H. 6. 

Who can relate such woes without a teal ^ 

The tenth book of Paradise Lost has a greater 
variety of persons in it than any ether in the 
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whole poeh). The author, upon the winding up 
of’^his action, introduces all those who had any 
concern in it, and shows with great beauty the 
influence which -it Had upon each of them. It is 
like the, last act' of a well-written tragedy, in 
which all who had part in it are generally drawn 
up before the audience, and represented under 
those circumstances in which the determination 
of the action places them. 

I shall therefore consider this book under four 
heads, in relation to the celestial, the infernal, the 
humap, and the imaginary persons, who have 
their respective parts a’, lotted in it. 

To begin with the celestial persons. The guar- 
dian angels of Paradise are described as return- 
ing to heaven upon the fall of man, in order to 
approve their vigilance ; their arrival, their man- 
ner of reception, with a sorrow which appeared 
in themselves, and in those spirits who are said 
to rejoice, at the conversion of a sinner, are very 
finely laid together in the following lines : 

Up into heav’n from Paradise in haste 
Th’ angelic guards ascended, mute and sad 
For man ; ^for of his state by this they knew : , 

Much wond’r^ng liow the subtle fiena had stol’n 
Entrance unseen. Soon as th’ unwelcome news 
F*»oiti ^artb arriv’d at heav’n gate, displeas’d 
All were who heard , dim .adness did not spare 
That time celestial visages ; yet, mixt 
With pity, violated not their bliss^ 

Abouj the new-arri^ 'd in multitudes 
Th’ ethereal people ran to hear and know, 

How all befel. Th-y tow’rds the throne supreme 
AccountPible made fiaste, to make appear, 

With rigiiteous plea, their utmost vigilance, 

^ And easily approv’d ; when the Most High 
Eternal Father, from his secret cloud 
Amidst^ in thunder utter’d thus his voice. 
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The same Divine Pers<j,n, who in the foregoing 
parts ol‘ this poem intercorled firt' oiw •first pV 
rents before their falH <fverthre\fr tl^e rebel ?jiigels,‘ 
and created the worl(\, is now ‘Vif presented* os 
descending to Paradise, and pronouijcmg*son- 
tence upon the three •oJfendei's.* Thc^ool of tHe 
evening being a circiin»stance with which Holy 
Writ introdihces this great scene, it is j)hctically 
described by our author, who* has also ’kept, 
religiously to the fman of words in wliieh the 
three several sentences wcr£ passed upon Adam,' 
Eve, and tlie serpent, fie has rather chosen to 
neglect the numerousufs^ of his* verse, Jthan tef 
deviate from those speeches w*lijch are recorded 
on this great occa.sioip The guilt aiid confusion 
of our first parents, standing naked before their 
judge, is touched with great beauty. Upon the 
arrival of Sin and Death into tlie w^orks of the 
Creation, the Aliflighty is agaiil introduced as 
speaking to his angels that surnjunded him. 

Soo ! with what heat these (log» of liell advance, 

To waste and havoc yonder world, whicli 1 . 

So fair and good created, &,c. 

The following passage is forrA/Sd upon ftal; 
glorious image in lloly \^it, whicb comj)ares*the 
voice of an innumerably hosrf; of aftgeJb uttering 
. hal\al*^dhs, to the voice of mighty thunderings, 
OP of many'water#. 

He cntled, and the heav’nly ^diiftice loud 
Sung hiillehijdh, as tlie Round t)f seas, ^ 

'J'hrough multitude that Rung: ‘Must aroMihy ways, 
Ihghtt‘ous afe the decrees in all thy wc(!*ks1 
Who can oAteiiuato thee 1 ” 

3 G 
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Though the author, .in the whole course of his 
p&em, ar.d'.partioularly the book wfe are now 
■•exaftiiniu'g, ha^ infinite allusions to places of Scrip- 
tb-rc I have ^nlytaken notice in my remarks 
of, sUch, as ar<i of a poetical nature, and which 
ktn, woven with ^reat< beauty into the body of 
his fable. Of this kind^ is that passage in the 
present book, where, describing Sin and Death 
as iparching through the works of nature, he adds, 

-Uchind her Death 

Close following j)acc*foi; pace, mounted yet 

On hit, pale horse 

'* ^ \\ ' 

Which 'alludes to< thai passage in Scripture so 
wonderfully poetical, and terrifying to the imagi- 
nation : “ And I looked, aild behold a pale horse, 
and his name that sat on him was Death, and 
Hell followed with him : and power was given 
unto "them 'over the fourth part of the earth, to 
kill with sword, and with hunger, and with sick- 
ness, and v/ith tiro beasts of the earth.” Under 
this first head of celestial persons we must like- 
wise take’ notice of ‘the command which the 
angels received, to produce the several changes 
in "nature, aivcj sul}y the beauty of the creation. 
Accordin^^ly they are .represented as infecting 
the stars iCid planets wi|h malignant influences, 
weakening the light of the sun, bringings down 
the winter into th^;. milder regions' of nature, 
planting winds and storms in several quarters of 
the sky, storing fhe-’clouds with thunder, and, in 
'short, perverting the whole frame of the universe 
to' the conditibn of its criminal inhabitants. As 
this is a noble incident in the poem, the follow- 
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ing lines* In which we see.the angels haaving up 
the earth, gand placing it^ a dif][erent j)QSture to 
the sun from what i^lifed before the fall, of man, 
are conceived witti lliat sujilirnb imagibatjoii 
which was so peculiar to the aiwth(^ : 


Some say lie bid Ids aii<jfels turn askance 
The poles of earth twicc*t(iu degrees and more 
From til# sun’s axle ; tht‘y vvitli labour pusli’d 
Oblique the centric globe. 


We are in the second place to consider the in-, 
fernal agents under the ‘vihw which Milton has * 
given us of them in this* book. .It is obs(?rved. 
by thosQ who would sbt’forth the greatness of 
Virgil’s plan, that he conducts his reader through 
all the p,arts of the eSrth which wert; discovered 
in his time. Asia, Africa, and Eurppe, are the 
several scenes of his fable. The plan of Milton’s 
poem is of an infinitely greater extent, anfl fills 
the mind with many more astonishing circum- 
stances. Satan, having surrounded* the earth 
seven times, departs at length from . Paradise. 
We then sec him steering his course among the 
constellations; and, after having traversed the 
whole creation, pursuing his \oyag<e through*tiie 
chaos and entering into Jiis own* infernal* dhmi^ 
nions. ^ 

f"W n< ^r st appearance in the assembly of fallen, 
ahgels is' \^orked*up with .circumstan,ces which 
give a delightful surprise tb'he reader: but there, 
is no incident in the whole {Jbeih which does this 
more than the transformation of thfi whole audb 
ence, that follows the account theflr leadef ‘gi^es 
them of his expedition. The gradual change of 
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Satan hirtiself is (lescn\bed after Ovid’s -manner, 
and may.vje wit^i any dK those celebrafted trans- 
»forraations which are looked upon as the most 
beautiful parts, in. that poet’s works. Milton 
never fails o/ improving his own hints, and 
bestowing the last finishing touches to every 
incident which is' admitted into his poem. The 
unexpetded hiss which arises in thiii episode, the 
dimensions and bulk of Satan, so much superior 
to tnosc of the infernal spirits who lay under the 
.same transformation, with the annual change 
which they are supposed to suffer, are instances 
of this kind. The begnty of the diction is very 
remarkdble in this whole episode, as I have ob- 
served in the sixth paper of these my remarks on 
the great judgment with which it was contrived. 

The parts of Adam and Eve, or the human 
persons, come next under our consideration. 
Milton’s art is no where more 'shown, than in his 
conducting the parts of these our first parents. 
The representatibn he gives of them, without 
falsifying the story? is wonderfully contrived to 
influence the reader with pity and compassion 
towards them. Though Adam involves the whole 
species in ufiseryv his crime proceeds from a 
weakwess which every man is inclined to pardon 
and commliserfite, as it seems rather the frailty of 
human nature, than of the person who o^fcTltded. 
Every one is apt br excuse 'a fault which he 
himself might have fallen into. It was the exces- 
sive love for Eve'''that ruined Adam and his 
posterity, I need not add, that the author is justi- 
fied ill tins particular by many of the fathers and 
the most orthodox writers. Milton had by this 
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means filled a great part 6f his poem*wit1i*that 
kind of ^writing whicl^X^c French critics ^all 
the fendre, and whicli/is in a ^{)a*rtici!la*r inj^nner 
engaging to all sorts rcadofs. • * • , 

Adam and Eve? in the book \^^e are now* cbn- 
sidering, are likewise drawn wi.th shcluscaitiments 
as do not only interest the reader in their aMic- 
tions, but raise in him the most melting passions 
of humanity and commiseratio.n. When^tdam 
sees the several chaiiges of nature produced about 
him, he appears in a disorder of mind suitable to 
one who had forfeited both his innocence and hJs 
happiness ; he is filled with horror, r*emorse, des- 
pair ; in the anguish of Ins hgart, he cx|>ostulates 
with his Creator for having gi\ien»him an unasked* 
existence : 

Did T ro(|iicst thcc, -Maker, IVoin rny elay 
To mould mo man i Did I soli oil tlit'c 
From darkness to promote me ? or*]icrc ^>laec 
In this d(‘li<5ious garden i As my will 
(yoncurr’d not to my being, ’tworo but right • 

And e(]iuil to reduce me to niy dTist, * 

Desirous to resign, and render bAek 
All I receivM — — 


lie immediately after recovers from his pre- 
sumption, owns his doom 1 k> and*begs 

that the death which is threatened J^im’may bg 
inflicted on him : 

— Wh}^ delays 

His hand to execute whaf^lfs decree 
Fix’d on this day ? Why do I ov^u’Jive ? 

Why am 1 mock’d with dca^^, and lengthen’d out 
To deathless ])ain ? II<3w gladly wouldil meet 
Mortality*iny senteneo, and be earth • ^ 

Ins(‘nsihlc ! how glad would lay m(‘ (town, 

As ill my mother’s lap ! There 1 should rest 

3 G 2 
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Aritlicilcep secure : his t|readfnl voice no more 
Would thiiiidcr in my e"^rs : no fear of worse 
To me, and to riy ()ffs])riiit;, would toniient infe 
AVitli cruel expc<*,tation 

This whole f,peech is full of the like emotion, 
and varied with all those sentiments which we 
may suppose natural to a mind so broken and 
disturbed. 1 must not omit that generous concern 
which oui first father shows in it for his posteri- 
ty, and vy’hich is so proper to affect the reader : 

Hide me from the face 

Of God- whom to l)(‘hold*was then my heiglit 
Of liajipiiiess ! yet wtdh^if licrc would end 
I'lu; luistTy : i (leserv(‘d, t rnd would bear 
My own descrviii^^ : hut this will not feerve : 

All that 1 era'-., oi drink, or shall beget, 
propagj-ted curse, O voice once heard’ 

Delightfully. Increast* and mulliply 

Now death to lu‘ar ! 

-lu me all 

Posterity stands cuvst ! Fair jiatrimony, 

'J'liat I must km c yo, ^ons ! O weiv I aide 
To waste it all myself, and ieav(‘ ye noiK‘ ! 

So <l’siiihertted, how would ye bless 

Me, now your eiirsc ! Ah, why should all mankind 

For om^ man’s fault, thus guiltless be coudenm’d, 

If guileless ? J)Ut from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt 


.W ho can aftbrward behold the father of man- 
kind, extended upon the aarth, uttering his mid- 
night complaints, bewailing his existence, and 
wishing for death, without sympathizing'-''tl?lVh 
hiin in his distress ! 


Thus Adam to hmislijf lamented loud 
Through tl c still night ; not now (as ere man fell) 
WholesoimJ and cool, and mild, but with black air, 
Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom, 
Which to his evil conscience represented 
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AJrthingH with douhlu terroi-. On tlie grnniici 
Outstretch’d he lay ; on lie cold ground ! and oft 
( ‘ufri’d his creation ; IJ^li as oft ^ictiis’d 
Of tardy executioy- 

The part of in this boolc.^! no less j^asSi- 
onate, and apt to sway the reader .in hef favour. 
She is represented* with great tqnderness,*^s 
approaching Adam, bu^ is spurred from him with 
a spirit of upbraiding and indignation,*»conform- 
able to the nature of man, wbose passiorfs Jiajl 
now gained the dominion over him. The follow- 
ing passage, wherein she is, described as renewing 
her addresses to him, wfth the whole* speecji that 
follows it, have sometjii^g in them exquisitely 
moving- and pathetic : 

He added not, and ft*orn her turn’d ; buf Eve 
J^ot so repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not ilowing, 

And tresses all disordt'r’d, at Ids feet 

J<’oll humble ; and embracing them besought 

His p(‘a(iC, and thus jiroccedcd in liei* plamt : 

“ Fonsakc me n^t thus, Adam ! Witficss, Htjav’n, 

AVhat love sincere, and rov’ixaicc in my heart 
1 bear ihet?, and unweetiiig have (^fended, , 

Unhapply dectnv’d ! Thy suppliai^t 
1 beg, and clasp thy knees, liereavtj me not,., 

(Whereon I live), thy gcntl« looks, tliy aid, • 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 

^►ly only strength and stay ! Forlorn of thee, 

Whither shall 1 betake me ? where su^ist ? 

While yet we live (scarce one sPiort tioiir, perhaps,) 
iletween us two let ther^be peace,” 

Adam’s reconcilement to her is worked up in, 
the same Spirit of tenderness. Eve .afterwards 
proposes to her husband, In the blindness of hfer, 
despair, that, to prevent th^ ghilt from descend- 
ing upon posterity, they should ftsolve to live 
childless; or, ‘if that could not'be don^, ttey 
should seek their own deaths by violent methods. 
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As those fiGntirnents na^ui'ally engage tfie reader 
to* regard the mother oK»nankind witli aiore than 
fOrdinary cominise’‘ation, they likewise contain a 
very liiie moral. The resol uticn of dying to end 
our viiscries ‘does not show such a degree of 
magnanimity as a. res9lution to bear them, and 
submit to the dispensations of Providence. Our 
author, has, therefore, witli great delicacy, repre- 
sented Eve as entertaining this thought, and 
A,cfa‘m as* disapproving it. 

, We arc, in the next place, to consider the ima- 
ginary persons, or Death and Sin, who act a 
large "part in this book^. *80011 beautiful extended 
allegories are certainly some of the finest compo- 
sitions of genitts but, as 1 have before observed, 
are not agreeable to the nature of an heroic poem. 
This of 8in and Death is very exquisite in its 
kind, if not considered as a part of such a work. 
The tVuths eontained in it are .so clear and open, 
that I shall not lose time in explaining them ; 
but shall only observe, that a reader, who knows 
the strength of the English tongue, will be 
amazed to think how* the poet could find such 
apt words and phrases to describe the actions of 
those two imaginary persons, and particularly in 
that part where death is. exhibited as forming a 
bridge oviSr the chaos;. a work suitably to the 
.genius of Milton. 

Since the subject Lam upon gives me an oppor- 
tunity of speaking mbie at large of such shadowy 
apd imaginary persons as may be introduced into 
heroic poems*' I shall beg leave to explain myself 
ip! a "matter which is curious in its kind, and 
which none of the critics have treated of. It is 
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certain •Aomer and VirgjJ are full of •imaginary 
persons, who are ver^r^autifi^l Jn ppefry, when 
they are just showi^'ithout. being c^igagod ig 
any series of actiftn. * Ilomgf ii\(^eed, repreijejtts 
Sleep as a person, and ascrilies short i>8frt to 
him in his Iliad ; Jnit vye in-ust cortsiTler, {l,^t 
though we now regard such a* person as entirely 
shadowy aiyl unsubstantial, the lg)atli,cns made 
statues of him, placed him in ttheir temples, and 
looked upon him as>a real deity. AVhcni ItohnJr ' 
makes use of other allegorical persons, it is onl^ 
in short expressions, whicli convey ^n ordinary 
thought to the mind iu^tly most pleasing m<!nnei ;; , 
and may rather be ’looked upon as* pobtica], 
phrases, than allegorical descriptions. Instead of 
telling.us that men 'naturally fly when they are 
terrified, he introduces the persons of Flight^and 
Fear, who, he tells us, are insejiarable compa- 
nions. Instead of saying that tlkc time wa% come 
when Apollo ought to have received his recom- 
pense, he tells us, that the Iloflrs brought him hiS 
reward. Instead of describing the clfects which 
Minerva’s a’gis produced in battle, •he tells us 
that the brims of it were encompassed by Terror, 
Rout, T)iscord, Fury, Pursuit,,* Massacre" and 
Death. In the same figure of speaking, h*e re^^ 
presents Victory as followkig Dicflne^es; Discord 
as'Hiiemnother of funerals and mourning ; Venug 
as dressed by the (Iraces^; Rellona.as wearifig 
Terroi' and Consternatihn likb a garment. * 1 
might give several other ii^tances out of Homier, 
as well as a great many out of TSirgil. Miltcm 
has likewise very often made use’ of tlffe s’Jime 
way of speaking, as where he tells us that Vic- 
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tory sat ou the rigltt hiyid of the Messiiah, when 
he. marclied fortli agaiuM^ the rebel angkels ; that 
{«jt the rising of the sun, tile .Hours unbarred the 
gates of light ; ‘ that, discord was the daughter of 
Sin. iOf the s^me nature arc those expressions, 
wi\ere, describing the singing of the nightingale, 
he adds, “ Silence' was pleased and upon the 
Messiah’.^ bidding peace' to the chaos, “ Con- 
fusion heard his voice.” I might add innume- 
rable instances of our poet’s writing in this 
Ijeautiful figure. It is plain that these I have 
mentioned, ,,in which 'persons of an imaginary 
naturd are introduced, ^re short allegories, as are 
.not designed to he takeb iii the literal sense, but 
only to conveys particular circumstances to the 
reader, after a’n unusual and Entertaining rnanner. 
But when such persons arc introduced as princi- 
pal actors, and engaged in a series of adventures, 
they tdae too much upon them, and are by no 
means proper for an heroic poem, which ought 
to appear'crcdiblc‘in its principal parts, I cannot 
forbear therefore 'thinking, that Sin and Death 
arc as improper agents' in a work of this nature, 
as Strength and Necessity in one of the tragedies 
of ,^i.schylus, l^ho represented those two persons 
'uailii'ig dpwn Pfoinethcijs to a rock ; for which 
he has he'ei) jt^stly eensjired by the greatest 
critics. I do not know any imaginary p«‘.3\)n 
made use of in a morfi* sublime taanner o’f think- 
ing than that in 'one of 'the prophets, who, des- 
cribing God as (lesiajnding from heaven, and 
visiting the sifts of mankind, adds that dreadful 
cirq\mfstance, ^‘'Before him w'ent the Pestilence.” 
It is certain^ that this imaginary person might 
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have be’en described in ^ her purple Ipots. The 
Fever ntight have iixifrchcd 4)efor(> her, l^in 
rtiight have stood •jit;lier rigjlt lymd, Frgn^y oft 
her left, and Deafly in her rear. • She might Infve 
been introduced as gliding dbwn froiy the, tail 
of a comet, or dartihg upon the eactn in a flSfeh 
of lightning. She might have’ tainted the atmos- 
phere with her breath. The very glawng of her 
eyes might have scattered infection. But* be- 
lieve every reader \fill think, that in sucli sublime 
writings the mentioning jof her, as it is done i^i 
Scripture, has sometliing in it more^ust, jy; well 
as great, than all thatithe mdst fanciful po6t 
could have bestowed upon her ii^ the richness ol 
his imagination. — I./, 


TAPKll XV^JI. 

Cn((h>h\ vhlfpip . 

L^tctiis icbiquo pneor, ciplvrhm i^urtia 

Viu(i.' iKx. IT. 

All parts rcsouTul with iullmlt^, plaints, niid fears, 

4i>d grisly Death in sundry shn])cs a^i^ear^. — Duvniiw. 

Milton has shown a w'enderful art i^i^d^cnbing" 
that variety .of passiojis which alosj^ in* our first 
pai«i.4s ujion the breach of the commandment 
that had been giVen them*.^ We see Uicin graefu- 
ally passing from the tl’iumyh* of their guilty 
through remorse, shame,* despair, contrition, 
prayer, and hope, to a perfect aniJ complete re- 
pentance. At the end of the tent'll borfk they 
are represented as prostrating thegiselves upo^. 
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the p^vound, and waterf^ig the earth with their 
teaVs : to' vvhidll the pOt,* joins this 'beautiful 
Circumstance, tliat they offered up their peniterf- 
tial prayers on the very place where their judge 
appeaVed to them when he pronounced their 
sentence : , 


— Tbcy fortliwiih to the place 

* Ih paifiiig Avlicve he judgM them, iirostrate fell 
llc'ieV'e liiiii rtivVont, and both ^'onfes-s’d 
JTiiiiihly, their faults, and pardon begg’d with tears 
Watering the ground . 


• There is a beauty of the same kind in a tragedy 
of So])h6clcs, where Ohlipus, after having put 
out his own cyCs, 'instead of breaking his neck 
from the palace battlements (which furnishes so 
elegant an entertainment for our English audi- 
ence), desires that he may be conducted to Mount 
Cythseron, in order to end his life in that very 
place where he was exposed in his infancy, and 
'where he should Uien have died, had the will of 
his parents- been executed. 

As the author never fails to give a poetical 
turn to his sentiments, he describes in the begin- 
ping of this l^^ok the acceptance which these 
their prayers met with iiva short allegory formed 
upon that beautiful passage in Holy Writ, “And 
^another angel came and stood at the altar, KS'^^ng , 
a golden censer ; and* there was' given unto him 
-much incense, that he should offer it with the 
prayers of all saints upon the golden altar, which 
was before the throne: and the smoke of the 
ipoensfe; whicll came with the prayer of the 
, saints, ascen,ded up before God.” 
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— r- — To licavcii llioir prjp^ors 

Flew up, nor ini^.Vd tlic j/a}', by envious winds 

Bl(>#n vagabond or frt^^ite ; in pass’ll • 

Dimensionless tlir^ugn beavaaily ijloors, then (Jiad 

With incense, w^ier(‘ ♦ho golden liltarfl’iim’d 

By tlicir great JiikTcessor, canifi in 

Before the Father’s throne . « 

• 

We have the same*thou,^ht e’^pressed a .secaTTd 
time in the iutercessiou of the Messiah, which is 
conceived in* very emphatical scntiinenifs and ex- 
pressions. , 

Anion, if the poetic'al parts of Scripture, which 
Milton has so finely wfOHght into this part df 
his narration, I must not omit that vdiereiii Eze- 
kiel, speaking of the aaglls who 'appeared to hiiti 
in a vision, adds, that every 'o^iie^liad four faces, 
and that their whoje bodies, and* their hands, 
and their wings, were full of eyes round about : 

-Tho cohort bright 

Of watchful cherubim, four faces each ^ 

Had, like a double Janus, all their fthape 
“^Ipangicd with eyes 

The assembling of all the "angels* of heaven, 
to hear the solemn decree ^lassed upwn man, is 
represented in very lively ideas. The Almighty 
is here described as rcinemberiiig^mcrcy iij, the 
midst of judgment, and commauding Michne> 
deliver his message in the mildest teurps^lest th^ 
spirit of man, 'Which was alrtiady lirolfen with the 
senSb ‘Of hjs guilt and misery, should fail befoye 

Him • 

Yet lest they faint 

And the sad sentence rigorously urg’d, 

For 1 heliold them soften’d and A^th tears 
Be wn King their excess, all terror Jiide. 

The conference of Adam and ^ve is full oj, 
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moving Sentiments. Vjpon their going abroad, 
after the^ melancholy ni^t which they had passed 
rtogether, tliey di^over tllte Jion and the eagle, 
e^ch 'of theip , pUfsuing* his* prey towards the 
eastern gates*, of- Paradise. There is a double 
Wauty in' this incident, not only as it presents 
great and just omens, which are always agreeable 
in poetry, but as it expresses that gnmity which 
was now produced in the animal creation. The 
J)oet, to show the like changes in nature, as well 
(Hs to grace his fable with a noble prodigy, repre- 
'sents the . sun in an ‘eclipse This particular 
incident has likewise » tine effect upon the ima- 
oginatioii of the reader, in regard to what follows ; 
for at the saibe time that the sun is under an 
eclipse, a bright cloud descends in the western 
quarter of the heavens filled with a host of 
angels, and more luminous than the sun itself. 
The whole 'theatre of nature is darkened, that 
this glorious machine may appear witl#all its 
lustre and magnificence : 

• 

-Wliy in the ca^t 

Darkness ere day’s mid-co\irse ? and morning light 
More orient in yon western cloud that draws 
O’er the Mue hrmament a radiant white, 

And slow d6r ceneVs with something heavenly fraught ? 

Pie eiT,’d not, for by thiwthc heavenly bands 
Do whi front' a sky of|gas})or lighted now. 

In Paiadisc, and on a hill 'made halt ; 

A glorious api>ariUon 

I need not observe ‘how properly this author, 
wjio always suits hi^ : parts to the actors whom 
he introduces,^ has employed Michael in the ex- 
pyulsiob'of qiir first parents from Paradise. The 
archangel oq this occasion neither appears in his 
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proper sliape, nor in tiie/familiar maitner with 
which RfH^hael, tiie so^ble spirit, QUtertaintd 
the father of mankiiKl fniforc thp fall. Ilis ])ei«on„ 
his port, and bch8,\iour, are.snit\ble to <f sjp^t 
of the highest rank, and exquisite!}'' describtd in 
the following passage : 

firdiangel drew nigh, 

Not in liiis shape telcdial : hut ns man 
(dad to moot man: ov(t Ins lucid aijiiis 
A military V(‘st of purple How’d, 
livelier than IVleliAean, or the grain 
OfSarra, worn hy kings and her<»es old, 

In time of truce: Iris had di^it tlic woof: 
llis starry helm, unbueklM showM him ]>i%mc 
In inaidiood where youth juidetl ; hydiisside, 

As in a glist’ring zodiaf', Iniiig tV sword, 

Siilan’s dirti tlrt'ad, and in his liand a gpear, 

Adam bow’d low ; he kindly fromliis state 
Inclin’d not, but liiS coming thus declai •?a. 

Eve’s complaint, upon hearing that she was to 
be removed from the garden of Paradise, i^ won- 
derfully beautiful^ The sentiments hre not only 
proper to the subject, but have something in 
them particularly soft and womanish* : 

• * «. 

Must I thus leave thcc. Paradise? Thus leavji* 
d’hee, nativt^ soil, these lia])])y walks and shades, 

Fit haunt of gods, where I had ho])C U) spend 
(Juitd, though sad, the respite o^* that May 
1’hat must be mortal to ns both ? OlTowevs, 

Tliat never will in othoi^cliinato grow, 

]\ly early .visitatitm, anjJ rny^ast • 

^t even, Avhich I bred up with tendtT haim 
T>oii^ the first opening bud, and, and gave ye names ‘•I 
AVho now shall rear you to*^u' sun, or ranj^ 

Your tribes, and water fV)iu the arnbrosial fount ? 

Thee, lastly, nuptial bower, b^ rn# adorn’d 
With what to sight or smelk was sweet : from thee 
Plow shall I part ? and whither wandft* down 
Into a lower world, to this, ol)Sciirc • » 

And wild ? How shall we breathe in ntlioj air 
Less pure, accuotuuied to immoi’tal fruits! 
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‘ AdamV speech aboitiids with thoughts which 
are equally, moving, biif-uf a more masculine and 
elevated turn. Nothing caw be conceived more 
sivbliine and pq'jtical than the /‘allowing passage in 
it : 

Tflis 'iiiohI ailflicliS mo, tliat (lojbartin" lioiicc 

A.s froixi lii« fate 1 shall ])o hid, (h']>riv'd 

His hlossod couiit'iianot‘ ; ,h(;i‘o i could lVo(|uoiit, 

'Willi wca’ship, ]>lacc l> 3 '})lace wIkm-o ho V(^uchsal'd 
ProM'iico divine; and to m_y sons relate, 

On tills inouiit he a])])onre(l, under this tree 
Strtod visihh', among these pines his voice 
1 heard ; h(‘re with him at this fountain talk'd : 

So many gj'att'ful altu’s I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pik‘ np ovety stone 
Of lustr(‘ frppi the hro^k, in memory 
0< monuments to ages; and thi'reon 
Ofier sweet-smelfmg gums and fi'uits and flow’i’s. 

Jn yon(l(‘r hetltcr world, where shall T seek 
]Tis hi’iglit a] )]i(‘n ranees, or foi»tste])s trav;e ; 

Tor though J tied him angry, yet rcealled 
To life prolong'd and promis’d rac^e, f now 
Oladly heliold though but his utmost skiids 
, Of glory, and far off his steps adore. 

i * 

The angel afterwards leads Adam to the high- 
est mount 'of Pa'radise, and lays before him a 
whole hemisphere, as a ])roper stage for those 
visions which were to be represented on it. I 
have before observed how the plan of Milton’s 
poem is, in many .particulars, greater than that 
of the iliac], or JEncid. ‘Virgil’s hero, in the last 
of these po^emS is en(>erta<ined with a sight of all 
those who are to descend from him ; but chlfCigh , 
that episode is justl/' admirccras one of the no- 
blest designs id ^the ^'liole iEneid, every one 
n\ust allow that thk of Milton is of a much 
higher nature. Adam’s vision is. not confined 
to anj^ particular tribe of mankind, but extends 
to the wholg, species. 
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In this groat review \^ich Adam talies of all 
liis sons ?i,nd danghtcjjB? the first' objeets lie 5s 
])rcsented with exhibit; to hiin Sthe stoiy of Cain 
and Abel, which la drawn together with* mu^ 
closeness and propriety of expression, '^’’htj cu- 
riosity and natural bftrror ‘whirdi arisps in AdiflTi 
at the sight of the firijt dying man is touched 
with great beauty : 

liiit liMVtf 1 now (IctiMi I Is this tin; wny 
I iiiusl return to natixt' dust ? () si.^lit 
or tt'H'or Ihiil, ;ind ut;]y to hyhold ! 
lioi’ritl to think, how liorfihkf to IVel ! 

The second vision stdl before* him th« image 
of death', in a great variety of ;ipuearance. The 
angel, to give liini a general idea of* those effects 
which his guilt had brought upon his posterity, 
places before him a large hospital, or lazar-hotise 
filled with persons^ lying under all kipds oli mor- 
tal diseases. How finely has the ])oet told us 
that the sick persons laiiguishe<J unde.r lingering 
and incurable distemjiers, by iui apt and judici- 
ous use of such imaginary beings tjs those I 
mentioned in my last paper ! 

• 

Diro was Uic tossinj^, dc(‘p the giioans^^Dosixaii 
Tended the siek, Inisit'st i^’oin eotieh to eoueh ; 

And over them triuni])liiint Dt'ath his ^art ' • 

Shook, but'delavM to stPike, tfio’ oft inv<fk\^ 

‘With vows, as their chief good and tinai lio])o. 

The passion which likeivise risies iff Adam on 
this occasion is very natural 

Sight SO de/onn what heart of rock coiiM long 
Dry-cyM behold ? Adam cotdd not, buf we';^}t, 
not of woman born ; compassion queli\l 
His best of man, and gave liiiu up to tear^. 
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The (li*^course, betw'een the angel anci Aaam 
w^iich follevvs,' uboundsNj.ith noble mofals. 

As there is nothing mofe ^delightful in poetry 
tlVaq a contrast, and 0[)positit)n of incidents, the 
authbr, .after this melancholy prospect of death 
a*ttd sickn'cfSS, raises sp a Scene of mirth, love, 
and jollity. The" secret .pleasure that steals into 
Adam’s heart, as he is intent upon this vision, is 
imggined with g'reat delicacy. I must not omit 
the description of the loose female troop, who 
fseduced the sons of God, as they are called in 
Scripture. • 

For that fair fciiKilo iroo])‘tliou saw'.st, that seem’d 
Of godtlesi^os, bjytlie, so smooth, so gay, 

V(it emyty of all good, wherein consists 
Woman’s domestic honour, alid chief praise ; 

Brtid only and completed to tht^ taste 
Of lustful ajipetence, to sing, to dance. 

To drtiss, and trol the tongue, and roll the eye. 

* 'J’o the-ve thaj; sober race of men,, whose lives 
Iteligious titled them the .sons of Ood, 

Shall yield u|) all their virtue, all their fame, 

Ignobly, to tlie« trains and to the smiles 
Of these fair atheists. 

The next vision is of a quite contrary nature, 
aiul^ filled witlj the horrors of war. Adam at the 
.fight of it melj-s ioto tears, and breaks out into 
that pi^s\o,’iate speech. • 

lo what arc these ! 

Death’s ministers, not men, who ^hus deal .death 
Inhuvianly to men, and multiply 
d’en thousandfold the^siii of him who slew 
His brother ; for whom such massacre 
Make tlu^iy, but of their brethren, men of men ? 


iviiltbn lo lieep up an agreeable variety in his 
visions, aft^r having raised in the mind of his 
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reader tRe several ideas /f terror whitfli are coti- 
formabl# to the descrjjjnion ol^ war, pfisses o» to 
those softer image* oT triumj^hs and festivals, m 
that vision of levfclness and luxy|y whicll ujjijers 
in the flood. 

As it is visible tlmt th§ poot had Ms eye n^n 
Ovid’s account of the universal deluge, the rea- 
der may observe with flow much judgiyenthe has 
avfiided every thing that is redundant or puerile 
in the Latin poet. • We do not here s(?e the wcflf' 
swimming among the sheep, nor any of those wap- 
ton imaginations which* Seneca fouivl fault with, 
as unbecoming this great catastrophe of hatuse.* 
If our poet has imitated that verse *n which 
Ovid tells us that there was itbtHing but sea, and 
that this sea had no shore to it, he has not set 
the thought in such a light as to incur the,cen- 
sure which critics have passed upon it. The 
latter part of that verse in Ovid is idle*and su- 
perfluous, but just and beautiful in Milton. 

• • * 

JaTn(]uc marc ct telliis nulhiin tliscrinion ha!)cl)aTit ; 

Nil nisi xioutns erat ; dccrant quoquc littftiu iioiito. 

* Ovii), 'Mktam, I. 291. 

^Now seas and earth were in confiisimi lost ; 

A world of waters, and witliuj^t a ci^st. — D kyden 

S«i (H)ver’d scji. 

Sea without shore Mjltow. 

in* IVIUton the former ^part of the description, 
does not forestal the laiter. JIow* much n^ore, 
great and solemn on this pc«asion is that vrhiCh 
follows in our English pobt. 

And in their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign’d, sea-monsters whelp’d 

And stabled — "— 
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than that ki Ovid, wht^e we are told ^.hat the 
sea^;a]f lay^ in thyse |)laces^where the goats were 
y.sed .to bjowse ! The readier may find several 
other pra-allel p^ssa^es in the Jfatin and English 
description of the, deluge, wherein our poet has 
visjii)ly the' advantage. ^ The sky’s being over- 
chafged with clouds, the descending of tlie rains, 
the rising of the seas, and 'the appearance of the 
rainbow, arc suck descrij)tions as every one must 
take' notiee of. The circniustance relating to 
Paradise is so finely imagined, and suitable to 
the opinions of many' Icfarned authors, that 1 
, cannot forbear giving it^a jplace in this paper. 


Tlion >haU tliis immnt 

(')f \)y Jiiiglit <»!* wax ]>o rnovM 

Out of liis ])lafc, ]>iisli’<l l>y tl e liornctl Hood ; 

)Vith all his x't'rduiv s[u>i]‘d, and tm's atliilt 
Down the <,n'eal river to th' o] ‘ i^ulf. 

And tlant* take root ; an islaii I .^ait and Ijaro, 

Tno liauufc’cd' seals and ores ui d sea-^niews’ elaiiL! 

The transition which the poet makes from the 
vision of tl'p delugG, to the concern it occasioned 
in Adam, is exquisitely graceful, oo])ied after 
Virgil, though the first thought it introduces is 
ratl\pr m the splyit ojf Ovid : 

• I 

How di Vt tliiiii grieve tlicii, Adam, to behold 
The end pf alJ thy oilsf. ri ng,« .‘iid so sad, 

].)e[)opiilation ! Thee another Hood, 

Of t(\'irs and sorrow, a^lood, lliee also drown’d, 

And snivk tlico as thy s<>hs ; till gently rear’d 
By th’ angel, oil thy ft'et^hon stood’st at last, 

Tho’ comlbrtloss, Us when a lather momTis 
Ills childreivall in vie4 destroy’d at once. 

I Ifave 43een tlic more particular in my quota- 
tions out of the eleventh book of Paradise Lost, 
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bec<ause*1t is not pfencra^y reckoned among the 
most shming books o^^this for which 

reason the reader njig^t be api to overlook thos§ 
many passages iif ‘which, tlcsd^ve our admi- 
ration. 'riie eleventh and twemh arc ijtSeed 
built upon that singje cyrf umstaiice of the ref^ip- 
val of our lirst parents from Paradise', butthoflgh 
this is not in itself so ‘great a subject as that in 
most of the foregoing l)ooks, it. is extendod and 
diversified with so many surprising incidents^nd 
pleasing episodes, that these two last books cap 
by no means be looked tipbn as unecpial parts of 
this divine poem, f nnjst further add, thht hiid 
not Milton represented our lirst parents hs drivei\ 
out of Paradise, his fall of man a\'ould not have 
been cgnn)lete, and dbnsecpiently hi,? action would 
have been imperfect. — L. 


PArEIl xviii. 

Sfy//iius irrifant animos di>mfsm per aure.% 
i^aani qacc 8(i)U ocuUs suhjfcta fithiUbm — 

lion. Ars. Poet. 180, 

% 

Wiiat we litiai* moves less than^what Ve see. — lloscoMiftqj;. ^ 

Milton, after having jrep»esented in ‘vision thS 
Jiisfory of mankind to the first great ])eriod o^ 
nature, despatclTes the re^naining pgrt of it “in 
narration. He has devised ^a' very handspfnp 
reason for the angel’s priJceedinp with Adam 
after this manner ; though doubtless the. true 
reason was the difficulty which ‘the poet w^nild. 
have found to have shadowed out §o mixed and 
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complioatfd a story iii; visible objects. ' ■ 1 could 
wish, however, that author had «done it, 
jvhatever, pains it tui^ht 'hyve cost him. To 
give my opiiipii ireely, i think that the ex- 
hihiti,;ig part of. the history of mankind in 
vi^iion, and })art in narrati\ e, is as if an history- 
paihter should put in colours one half of his 
subject, and write down 'the remaining part of 
it. If 3rilto))’s ])oem flags any where, it is in 
this narration, w here in some jdaces the author 
has been so attentive to his divinity that he has 
neglected his poetry. The narration, however, 
rises \ery ha])pily on several occasions, where 
the suhjt“ct is capable of poetical ornaments, as 
particularly in the confusion which he describes 
among the bliilders of llab'cl, and in his short 
sketch of the plagues of Egypt. The storm of 
hail' and tire, with the darkness that overspread 
the land for tJiree da}s, are described with great 
strength. The beautiful passage which follows 
is raised upon nobfc hints in Scripture. 


-Tims 'w itli t( IT* A\uuiids, 


Tln^ intM (hcik^on, LiinM, <it submits 

'Po l('t Ills sojoumcis (kjtail , .»ml olt 
I rumbles 111 s^ '^tubboi n lu.iil , but still tis K(^, 
M()T(' l).ii(l( i/ti tluiw till m lus i 

i'lhsiiim^ ANliom lie lalo <b' mi'''>M. tin m.i 
S\\ al]o\\s liiiii With lin.bost^, but llum Uts pass 
As on (Ihy laud lx 1\\< eU lwt> ii;Nst il w.dls, 

Aw’d by tlio lud ol xMdscs so to stand 
DiMdetj, '•* 


The river-dragoli iij an allusion to the croco- 
dilk which inh''ibits the Nile, from whence Egypt 
deriVes'-her plenty. This allusion is taken from 
that sublime jvassage in Ezekiel : “ Thus saith 
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tlie Lortl'God, Behold I aifi against thco. Pharaoh, 
king of Kgypt, the gregc drag(^n.that,li^th in *he 
midst of his rivers, which hath said IV^y river ig 
mine own, and I have tnade it^Foi^i^yself.” ‘Milton 
has given us anotlier very n«bl(| and pdStical 
image in the same (lescriptioi>, whielT i*s cojiicd 
almost word for word out t)f the* history* of 
Moses : 

All iiiglit lio will ]>tirf<no, Imt his tipproach 
D;irkii(‘SH dctorids iictwct‘ii till iiioniing watclf. 

'J'lioii through the hory and the cloud 

(rod looking forth will ti'onWe all his host, 

And craze tlu'ir chariot wlu^cls : when, hy^ioinmand, 

Moses once uioro his jioteiit ro<l expends 
Over the S(%‘i : th(‘ st'aJiisJrod obeys : 

Oil their cnibatteird ranks the ^'aves return, 

And overwhelm their war •- 

As the principal design of this episode was to 
give Adam an idea of the holy person who .was 
to reinstate human nature in that happiness and 
perfection from ^^hich it had fallen, Ihe poet con- 
iines himself to the line of Abraham, from whence 
the Messiah was to descend. , The angel is des- 
cribed as seeing the patrijifch actually travelling 
towards the land of promise, which gives a par- 
ticular Jiveliness to this part of t^ie narrUtipn : 

I SCO him, but thou canst not, witJiVhat faith 
He h‘avos his gods, his friends, and i;gitivj jR.»ilf 
Ur of (hialdca, passinjjf imw^Lho ford 
-To Haraii ; after him a cumbrous train 
Of hmls, and^locks, and nj^nVous stTvitudo ; 

Not wand’ring poor, but trusting all his wealth 
'With Ood, who call’d hini*in a laiKrunknovvii. 

(Jaiiaau li(3 now attains ; 1 s(# hi? tents 
Pitch’d about Schcchem, amf tlui iiciglJc>ouring plain 
Of Morol\; there by promise lie received 
(lift to his progeny of all that land ;* 

From Hamath northward to the dcsia*t souili : 

(Things by their names 1 call, though yi^t uiiiiam’d.) 
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As Vir^nl’s vision in\;he sixth Ailneid probably 
j^ari'e Milton the, bint ot^ this episode?' the last 
jine is a translation of that verse where Anebises 
nvontiolis the /vunes of place;;?, which they were 
to bear liereafrer ■: 

« % 

JLocturii nomiiii/, eruni, nunc sunt sine nomine terra. 

The poet has very finely represented the joy 
and i^ladness of heart which rise in Adam upon 
his discovery of the Messisih. As he secs his day 
f.t a distance through types and shadow\s, he re- 
joices in it<! but w'lien he finds the redemption 
cf man comj)leted, and^jParadise again renewed, 
he breaks forth in 'rapture and transport : 

O g6otlness infinitt', goot^ooss immense ! 

That ail this good of evil shall 2 )rodiico.” &c.' 

I have hinted in my sixth paper on Milton, 
that ah heroic poem, according* to the opinion of 
the best critics, ought to end ha])pily, and leave 
the mind of the rfiadcr, after having conducted 
it through many* doubts and fears, sorrows and 
disquietudes, iu a state of tranquillity and satis- 
faction. Milton’s fable, which had so many other 
qualifications to recommend it, was deficient in 
this paiticUj'ar. It is here therefore that the poet 
has shown a m'ost exquisite judgment, as well as 
the finest invention, by finding out apnetho'd tp„^ 
supply this natural defect iu fiis subject. Ac- 
.c6r.diugly he leaves thtJ adversary of mankind, in 
tl\e last view which^.hc gives us of him, under 
the low^est stale of mortification and disappoint- 
njeht. ‘ ’We see" him chewing ashes, grovelling in 
the dust, and loaded with supernumerary pains 
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and torments. On the /ontrary, our»two first 
parents arc coinforte^ 4)y dreams aji4 visions, 
cheered with pronjises of salvation, /ind dn a» 
manner raised to* a greater thin tjjet 

which they had forfeited. In shojt, Satantis^re- 
presented miserable in thejieight of hiS tfium^s, 
and Adam triumphant in the height’of misery. 

Milton’s poem ends* very nobly. ^The last 
speeches of Adam and the archangel are full of 
moral and instructive sentiments. The ’sTeep 
that fell upon Eve, and the effects it had in quiet- 
ing the disorders of Ker mind, piyaduces the 
same kind of consolatioij in' the ^-eader, who can- 
not peruse the last Seautifnl speech which i& 
ascribed to the mother of msInWlnd, without a 
secret pleasure and Satisfaction : 

Whoiico tliou rotiirii’st, find wliithor wcnt’.st, T kiiowf 
For Cfod IS also in sloop, and dreams advist*, 

Which lie hath s(*iit }>ropitious, sowc prdit good 
Presaging, since, with sorrow aiul lioart’s distress 
W(‘aried, I fell asl<‘e[> ; hut now on ; 

In me is no delay : w^th thco to go, 

Is to stay hero ; without tlieg hefe it> stay,^ . 

Js to go lieiico unwilling : thou to me 
Art all things under ]i('av'’ii, airplacos thou, 

Who f‘)r iny wilful crime art baihsliM hence 
This farther consolation yet securt' ^ 

1 carry hence ; though all hy rftc is Jt^t, 

Such favour 1 unwwtlrd am voncksaf’d, 

By me the promis’d seed slijjill all restore. 

i 

The foljowinj!^ lines, which conclude the poq/m, 
rise in a most glorious blaze of. poetical imaces 
and expressions. 

lleliodorns in his iEthiopics acquaints ns that 
the motion qf the gods differs from that mor- 
tals, as the former do not stir their feet, ’nor 
proceed step by step, but slide over the surfac# 
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df the earih by a unifoftti swimming of the whole 
body. The retwler may" observe with how poeti- 
cal a description ?4ilton has fattributed the same 
kind ot motiov: to tJie angels„who were to take 
possession of Paradise : 

So spalce our mother Eve ; aud Adam heard 
AVt^ll pleas’d, but answer’d not ; for now too nigli 
Til’ archangel stood ; and from the other, hill 
To their hx’d station, all in bright array 
The cherubim descended ; on the ground 
Gliding inetcorous, as evening mist 
Ris’n from a I'iver, o’er the inarish glides, 

And gathers ground last Kit the lab’rers heel 
* Homc!\*ard returning. High in fi'ont advanc’d, 

The brandisli’d sword o^ God before them blaz’d 
Fierce as a comet: — 


The author helped his invention in the follow- 
ing passage, by reflecting on the behaviour of 
the angel who in Holy Writ has the conduct of 
Lot ar.d his fivinily. The circumstances drawn 
from that relation are very gracefully made use 
of on this occasiop : 

In either hand the liTist’ning angel caught 
Our ling’riiig parewts, dnd to the eastepi gate 
Led them direct ; and down the cliff as fast 
. 'To the subjected plain ; then disappear’d, 

They looking back| &c. 

The scene which pur first parents are sur- 
prised with, upon their looking hack on Paradise, 
wonderfully strikes the reader's imagination, as' 
nothing can he more natura.1 than the tears they 
sked on that occasion-: 

I 

They, look^ing back, all th’ caRtern side beheld,* 

C'f •Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Wav’d over by that Haiuing brand, the gate 
With drev-dful faces throng’d and fiery arms ; 
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natural tears they but wip’d t]jem soefh : 

Tlia world was all before Jncni, where to choose 
Their place of rest, aiijjl Providenci^^kofr 

If I might proisunrfie to offer at the amall^sf 
alteration ih this divine work*, I Snould thiijk* the 
poem would end bgtter witli^ the passage here 
quoted, than the two verses whieh Mlow : • 


TIu'y hjtnd in hand, with waiuVring stcpvS and slow 
Through Eden took their solitary way 


These two verses, though they have their 
beauty, fall very much below the foregoing pas>- 
sage, and renew in the mind of, the reader that 
anguish which was prStty .well laid ‘by that 
consideration : 

If'ho wiirlil was all before tliem, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providciice tlicir guide. 


The number of books in Paradise Lost is 
equal to those of the -^neid. Our author in his 
first edition had divided his pcfem into fen books*, 
but afterward broke the se\»enfh and ^he eleventh 
each of them into two different books, by the 
help of some small additions. This second divi- 
sion was made with great judgnjfent, as afiy gne 
• may’ see who will be at. the pains qf exenfinifig* 
it. It was not done for Wie sakb of *sifch a chi^ 
^jnerical beauty as that of reserabliflg Virgil in 
this particular, but for tfie more ju^t and regu- ' 
lar disposition of this great wofk. , * • .' 

•Those who have read Bjfesu, and many of the 
critics who have written since hi& time, will not i 
pardon me if 1 do not find out the potti^ular, 
moral which is inculcated in Paradise Lost.' 
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Though I • can by no'itJeans think, witli*the last- 
mentioned French antho^, that an e[Jic writer 
^rst .of all pitches upon a f^rtain moral, as the 
giiOund*-work ^nd 'foundation ‘of his j)oem, and 
afterSi'ard finds oat a story to it; I am however 
of, Opinion,' that no just heroic poem ever was or 
can be made, from whence one great moral may 
not be deduced. That which reigps in Milton 
is the, most universal and most useful that can 
he imagined. It is in short .this, that obedience 
to the will of God rnakes men happy, and that 
disobedience makes thOm miserable. This is 
visibly the moral of* the principal fable, which 
^rns ujion Adam •and *^EVe, who continued in 
Paradise while'thty kept the command that was 
given them, a‘nd were drived out of it as poon as 
they had transgressed. This is likewise the moral 
of the principal episode, which shows us how an 
innumdrable* multitude of angels fell from their 
state of bliss, and were cast into hell upon their 
disobedience. Besides this great moral, which 
may be lopked uf>oni as the soul of the fable, 
there are an inlinityo of under morals which are 
to be drawn from several parts of the poem, and 
whjclfmake thlf wo^-k more useful and ihstruc- 
*tiVe than any other poenvin any language. 

‘ Those'w^io have crifici/^d on the Odyssey, the 
Iliad, and iEneid, have taken a great deal of 
pains to fix the numbe# of months or clays con- 
tained in the action of each of those poems. If 
any one thinks it cVoff,h his while to examine this 
; particular in •‘Milton, he will find, that from 
Adaln’sifirst applearance in the fourth' book to his 
expulsion from Paradise in the twelfth, the authoi 
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reckons te’n days. As for ^fiat part of th^ action 
which is described in the threg fit'st bool«s, as if 
does not pass withia^the*regions^f nature* I^hjfve 
before observed thafc it is not s«\)ject to 
calculations of time. 

I have now finished !ny observations />n a worfc 
w'hich does an honour to,the English nation, I 
have taken a general view of it under tl>ese four 
heads — the fable, the characters, the sentimeijtg, 
and the language, and made each of tlTem the 
subject of a particular paper. I have in the 
next place spoken of the cijnsures ^fhich ,our 
author may incur under acach of these aheads, 
which I have confined to tw’o *p,apgrs, though I 
might have enlarged tjie number if 1 had been 
disposed*to dwell on so ungrateful a subject ; I 
believe, however, that the severest reader will 
not find any little fault in heroic poetry, which 
this author has fallen into, tliat Hoes not come 
under one of those heads atnoyg wh^ch I have 
distributed his several blemishes. After having 
thus treated at large of Para’dise Lost* I could 
not think it sufficient to have celebrated this 
poem in 4;he whole without descennUng to’pmrti- 
culars. I have therefore bestofveclib. paper^upoA' 
each book, and endeavout'ed nof cyily* 4o. prove 
that the poem is beautifuf in general, bwt to*point 
its particular, beauties;, and to determina 
wherein^ they consist. I Ijave eodeafoured ta 
show i^ome passages are b^utiful by beirfg 
‘’lublime, others by being sdft, otliers by beipg 
latural; which 'of them are recommended b^ 'the 
)assion, which by the moral, which by the senfi-* 
nent, ancl which by the expression. I have 

a 1 2 
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likewise^ endeavoured\to show how th^* genius o 
the poet shines 'by a h£»j)py invention, a distan 
allusion, or a jiiiliciousiitflitation; how he ha; 
copied or improved upon ilomer or Virgil, anc 
raishd.his own imaginations by the use which lu 
made of several poetical passages in Scripture 
I might have inserted , also several passages ii 
Tasso, which our author has imitafted : but, as 1 
do ,hot look upon Tasso to be a sufficient voucher 
I would not perplex my reader Avith such quo 
tations as might dc wore honour to the Italiai 
thao to the Englisji poet. In short, I have en 
deavoured to' particularize those innumerablt 
kinds of beaj^ity "which it would be tedious tc 
recapitulate, but which OiTe essential to poetry, 
and which may be met with in the works of this 
great author. — L. 


Spectator. 
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Kemotp:^ unfriended, rnelanchol^^ slow, 

>% 

Or by tbe lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; 

Or onward, wtiere the rude CarinUiian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the do^r ; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste cxpandhig to the skies ! 

Where ’er I roam, whatcver^cahnfi to see. 

My heart uiitravell’d^foftdly tiy*ns to tlice ; 

Still to my Brother turns, with jtcastlcss pain, 
And drags at caclf remove a lengtheniifg chain. 
Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ! 
Blest be that^spot, where cheer fa 1 guests retire# 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire I 
Blest that abode, where want ayd pain rypa^r, 
And every stranger tinds a rca<^ chair ! 

Blest be those feasts witlj simple x>loiity down’d. 
Where all the ruddy family around 
►Laugh at the jests or x^rariks that nci^cr fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some m<fLirnfy% tale ; 

Or press the bashfu) stranger t<This fool#,^ 

And le&rn the luxur^^of dbing goorf ! 

j^ut me, rmt destined such delights to share. 

My prime of life in waudTjri ng sficnt an<icare, 
Imjieird with stci>s iincAising, to jiursuc 
Some fleeting good, that n^>cks me with the view 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 

My fortune leads to ti*averse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 
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Even \U>w, ^v]lere Alpine aolitudc}^ aaeend, 

I" sit me vi )w*i a peiisi^'c hour to spend ; 

An6. plac( d on high ahovo Die career, 

j o^k downward v*\)^rc adiundrcd realijas appear ; 

Lake«, forests, eit’cs, ]dains, extending wide, 

Tiie pomp ol* king^'", the shcp^'crd’s hamblcr pride. 
When thus th'eation’s*' charms around combine, 

f I 

Amidst the store should thankless pride repine 
Say, sliould the philosophic mind disdain 
That good«»which makes each humbh'^ bosom vain I 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

Tlicse little things arc great to little man ; 

^And Wiser he, whoso sym^Aithetie mind 
Exults iirall the good o^ all mankind. 

Ye glittering towiX., w'th wealth and splendour crown’d 
Yo fields, whore summer spreads prcJfusion round ; 

Ye lakes, whoso vessels catcdi the busy gale : 

Yd bonding swains, tliat dress the flowery vale; 

For me your tributary stores combine, 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine ! 

As some lone miser, visiting his store 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 

Hoards after iioards his risings rajitures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still : 

Thus +0 my breasji alternate pas.uons rise, 

Pleased with each good that Heaven to man supplies : 
Yet oft a sigh jirevails, and sorrows fall. 

To sec the hoard of human bliss i o small ; 

And oft 1 wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign’d. 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 

May gather bliss to sec my fellows blest. 

Bat where to find that happiest spot below. 

Who cSwii direct, when all pretend to know 1 
Tlic shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own. 
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the trcasiires of liis s^rftiy .seas, 

And ’jtis long nights of r^vdlry and ?• 

The naked negro, paj^ting at the lin^. 

Boasts of his gohl«ii sands and palfny wine, 

• • • * 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepi<J^ wave, 

Anti thanks his gOik- j^or all the goo^l they gav^, 
Snell is tlie patriot’s boast where ’er#wo roaiA, 

His first best country eve# is at home. 

And yet, i»crhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate the* blessings which they share. 
Though patriots tlattci*, still shall wisdom find 
An equal x)ortion dealt to maiikiud ; 

As differciit good, by art or natiy^e given, 

dificrent nations, iual*es^heir blessings even. 

Is' at are, a mother kind alike to all, 

# V 

Still grants her liliss labour’s earnest ca^, 

Wi^h food as well the peasant is sujiplied. 

On Idra’s cifls as Arno’s shelvy side ; 

And tliough the rocky-crested summits frown. 
These I'ocks, by c^istorn, turn to beds^of do^n. 
From art ruoi'e various are the blessings sent. 
Wealth, commerce, hono^ir, liberty, Content, 

Yet those each other’s power .so#str<?ng conte.^, * 
Tliat either seems destructive* of tJie rest. 

Wher<3 wealth and freedom r<^ign, contentment faiis, 
Ancf honour sinks where cornmereje loii^^re vails. 
Hot ICC every state to one loved bless^i^ l>roi]^", 
Conforms and models life^o tl^t alone, < 

Each to the fa v ’rite happiness attends. 

And -spArns the plan that aim^at other ends. 

Till, carried to excess in eacU^domain, • 

This fav’rite good begets pcculitw psfin. 

But let us try these truths with closer #^e 9 . 

And trace thfim tlirough the prospect as^t lies. 

Here for a wdiile, my proxier cares resign ’J, 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind. 
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Like yan ncglecteil shrub/ at random cast, 

That Bhados tli(j .steei^, aiid'si^hB at every blast. 

.Far to the right, w’ihcrc Apcnnine^ascciids, 

Bright as the j'^amuic'r, Itcily extends 

s ui)larjds sl oping dock the moiintain\s side. 

Woods over woods in gaythcatric ]>ridc ; 

While oft some to7^o})]o^s mouldering tops between 
With venerable grandeur ina'k the .scene. 

Couhl nature’s l^ounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons r)f Italy were surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in dilFereut climes are found, 

Tliat proudly rise, or hu'nibJy court the ground, 
What(jver blooms in ti^rrid tracts ap])ear. 

Whoso bright succe.ssion deck-. tlu‘ varied year ; 
AVhatever swe|j‘ts salute the northern sky 
With vernatji ves, that blossom l^ut to die ; 

-Tluisc here dLs])or'ting, own the kindred soil, 

,Nor ask luxurianee from the ])lantor’.s toil, 

AVhile sea-born gales tbeir gelid wings expand, 

To winnow fragnince round the smiling land. 

But small thcj bliss that sense alone be,stow.s. 

And sensufil bliss is all the nation know.s. 

In florid jjcauty gi'oves and fields appear, 

Man s(*cuis tin; only growth that dwindles here. 
Oonh'’asted faults through all his manner.^ reign ; 
Though pt>or, luxurig^us ; though submissiv^e, vain ; 
Though gigive, yetj.niling ; jealous, yet untrue ; 

And e’en in ])Cflnaiice ]>ljj.pnin^ sins anew. 

All evils lure cojitaminate the mind, 

That 0]>ul(uice departecHeaves behind . 

For wealtii was theirs, nor far removed the date. 

When coinmeix-e proiufly flr)uriftilied through the state : 
, At her comujaiid the palace learn ’d to rise, 

Abilin the long^fall’n column sought the skies ; 

The canvass glow’d, beyond e’en Natui'e warm, 

The pregnant quarry teem’d with human form ; 
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Till •more unsteady than th^ so'utherii gale, 
Comiilcrco on other shoijijs (lispIayM^hwr sail ^ 

While nought re maim’d^ of all tha^’j^ches gave,, 

Ilut towns uiimaiifiM, and lords \^athog.V^ slave ; 
And late the nation found, with fruiilestj skill, 

Its former strength wis hut ^letho4*ie ill. 

Vet, still the loss of wealth is hoi^‘ sup 7 >lied, 

By arts, the s]>lendid wrt^ks of forme i* pride : 

Brom these the fcohhi heart and long^fall’n mind 
An easy eomjKnisatit;;:! seem to find. 

H(*rc may bo seen, tn bloodless jK)in]> array’d, 

Tlie x^astc-board triiunx>b mid\hc e.avaleadc ; 
Processions form’d for x^cty an^Llove,^ 

A mistress or a saint in ^naft'y grove. 

By sx>orts like these are all their ca^es l#'guilod, 

The s]iorts oF chihlrci^ satisfy the eliild ; ♦ 

Kafh nobler aim, rexn-ess’d by long c<jntrol, 

Now sinks at hist, or feebly mans the soul : 

While low delights siu^cceding fast ludiind, 

In hax)i:)icr meanness occupy the ininS ; 

As in those dome's, where Caesars once bore swjx^^, 
Defaced by time, and tolit’ring in decay, 

There in the ruin, he.e<lless of ttic dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant buiUb? his shed ; 

And, wond’ring man could want the larger x>ile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage witl^a sniy5l^ 

- My soul, turn from tlieiyi ! turn fo sun^ey 
Where rougjicr climes a i^^blo^raec disxflay, * 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansiofls tread, 
And'foftjc a chuitisli soil for j^iifJinty bread : 

1^0 x^roduct thei’e the barren Jii 11s affoi^i, 

But man and steel, the soldier eftd ftis sword. 

w 

No vernal blooms their torj>id rocks arraj^ 

But winter Img’ring chills the laX) of Ms^ ; 

No zex>hyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 

But uicteors glare, and stormy glooms in\'eSt. 
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Yet even here, coiUent can spread a charnl, 
Redross ^he cdimci, and all its^rage disarm. 

'Though poor the,jpasant’s hut, h^ feasts though small, 
He sees his li4/ile lot,thc lot of all^ ^ 

^oes no coTitiguons palace rear its head, 

To shaii'ie the meanness pf his Iwiiiible shed ; 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 

But calm, and bi:cd in ignorance and toil, 

!Eacli 'wdsli contracting, fits liirn to the soil. 

Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 

Bre^athes the keen air, a'ud carols as he goes ; 

Y/ith patient angle ti;^lls the finny deep, 

Or diuves his veut’rous i>l<5ugkshare to the steep ; 

Or seeks the cj,en \yhcre snow-tracks mark the way, 

And drags t-lic struggling savago^nto day. 

At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down the monai*<!li of a shed ; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s lo?)ks, that brighten atf the blaze ; 

While, his loved partner, boastful of her hoai d. 

Displays her clean fy ]dattcr op the board ; 

And hap^y too some pilgrim thither led. 

With many a tale rc^mys the nightly bed. 

^Thus every good his native wilds impart, 

Imprints tht ’patriot passion on his heart ; 

‘And e’en those ’hiUs, that rqund his mansion rise. 
Enhance the Miss his sfantj^fund siqiplies. 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill whic^? lifts him to the storihs v 
And as a child, ‘when scaping sounds molest, 

Clings close and clbse^^ to the mother’s breast, 

So the loud^vsorrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

Byt bind him do his native mountains move. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign’d ; 

Their wantii but few, their wishes all confin’d ; 
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Ye t only sliare the ppaiftos due, 

few their wants, t)icir ]»J<‘ii:^ures ure^bi^t ^ew ^ 

For every vvaiit that hjiiiiulates the 
Beeonies a source oi pleifsure wheii*fc<Irc%s’d. ' 

Heaicc from such lands each pleasing ^icieMKai llios. 

That first excites desirjj an<l tlieai siiy}>lies. 

Ijiiknown to them when sensual plcafAures clot'-i 
To fill the languid pause AVttli finer joy ; 

Lhiknown tfiosc powci*s that raise the soul to fiai’lie, 
<'atch every nerve, *and vibrate through the framer 
’Jdicir level life is but*a smonkFring fire, 

L'jiquench’d by want, unfanw’d %y strong desire ; 

I^jifit for rjiptures, or, if rai^turcs^icer ^ 

<Ju some high festival of otic# a-year, 

Jn wil'd excess the vulgar breast take.'^fire^ 

Till, buried in debaueh^the bliss expire. 

llift not their joys alone thus coarsely ttow ; 

Their morals, like their ph*asurcs, are hut low ; 

For, as I'efinoment stoj>s, from sire to soji, 

Unalter’d \inimproved, the mam»ers nut ; 

And love’s and fricmlship’s finely-pointed dart 
Fiill bhint<‘d from each imUirated heart. 

Some sterner ATrlues o’er the moitiitaia’s breitsl^ 

May sit like falcons cowering o’er tlfb nest ; 

-Hut alj the gentler morals, such as play « 

n’h rough life’s more cultured walks, #ind the way * 

7’hose, far <lisporscd on timonjjus ]>ini<!nis fly, 

7V» sport and tl\itter in a kiji^v Ji^vv. * 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reigfi, 

1 turn ^ aiid FraneS displays her*l>f*ight domaii^; 

/ray, sprightly ia?id of mirth ai^^l social ease, 

Pleased with thyself, whom all th<Jworld ciiii please, 
JIow often ha^'C I led thy spf)i*tive choir, \ 

AVith tuneless** lx,\sidc the murm’ring^lgire ! 

Whdre shading elms along the margin grew, 

A.nd, frctiheii’d from the wave, the zephyr flew ; 

3 K 
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AtuI lK])ly, though my liarsh touch, falt’ring Rthl 
Jhit mock’d nll^tunc, and ixiari*’d the dancer’s sVll ; 
o Yet would the viltigc praise my jyondrous jjower. 
And dance, f^rgethil of the ni>onti^^c hour. 

‘\ilike all agec. Dames of ancient days 
Have lod their children through the mirthful maze 

* * ii 

And the gay graivlsire, skill’d in gcstic lore, 

Jlas frisk’d beneath the burden of threescore. 

So Ihess’d a life these thougtless realms display, 
•Thus idly busy rolls their world away : 

Theirs are those arts that mind to*niintl endear,, 

For honour forms the ^ocipl temper here : 
l^onour,*that jiraisc ^Jiich real merit gains. 

Or CtTcn imaginary worth pbt^dus. 

Here passes c|arrent ; paid from hand to hand 
Tt shifts, ir^ splendid traffic, roui^d the land ; 

From courts to camps, to cottages it strays. 

And all are taught an avarice of praise : 

Tl^ey please, are pleased, they give to got esteem. 
Till, seeming blcl^s’d, they grow to what they seem. 

Dut, while this softer art their bliss su] )plies, 

It gives their follies also roonj, to rise ; 

For prairc, too dearly loved or warmly sought, 
Knfecbles all internal strength of thought ; 

\id the weak/ioul, within itself unbless’d, 

Leans for oJk pleasure on another’s breast, 
llertcc ost^iitatioii.'hcrc, wil^h tawdry art, 

Pants for the fulgar i>r?|ise <;liich fools impart ; 

Here vanfdji assumes her pert grimace. 

And trims her robes oWriezo with copper lace? ; 

Here beggar pride dcfraujls her daily cheer. 

To boast one splcndid^banquct once a-ycar ; 

The mind stfil turns whore shifting fashif>n draws, 
Ndr ^weighs thfi solid worth of self-ai>plauso. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 

Embosom’ <1 in the deep where Holland lies. 
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MctliiiUc^ her patient sons f>cfq^o me stand, 

Where Hhg broad ocean loans against the laud, 

And, scfluloiis to sto]) the coming tidc,^ 

Lift the tall ranii>ire^ artftcial pridcj^ • ^ 

Onwards, methinks, aifd diligently f^low, • 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow*; 

Spreads its long arms amidst tlfb wat’r^ roar, 

Scoox^s out on emx^iro, and i|^urps the shore ; 

While the x^Ait occa,n, rising o’er the i)ilc, 

Sees an amx>hibioiis*world beneath him ^mile ; 

The slow canal, the yc^lfowddossom’d \^le. 

The willow-tufted bank, the ^lidyig sail. 

The crowded mart, the cultivated x>lain, 

A now creation rescued from l^is reign. • 

Thus, while around the wavc-subjectftd soil 
Imi>cls the native to rei^ated toil, 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign. 

And industry begets a love of gain. 

Hence all the good from oimlenco that springs. 

With all those ills s^ii^erfluous ti’casure bringsf 

Ai’c hero disx)lay’d. TJicir much loved wealth imx>artvS 

Convenionne, ^donty, elegance, and arttf ; 

But view them closer, craft and fr^yid ^)X>ear ; 

Even liberty itself is barter’d hCfe. . 

At gold’s sux^erior charms all freedom flics. 

The ndbdy sell it, and the rich man buys ; 

A l^iiid of tyrants, aii<l a den of slaves, < 

Hero wrote! los seek ilishoiiourable graves ; , 

And calmly l>ent, to servitude conform, 

Hull as.tlM;ir lakes tfiat slumber .the* storm. 
Heavens! how unlike their Belgic sires^ of ol€! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovcruiblj^ boid ; 

War in each breast, and freedom ofl each br^w; 
how much unjfke the sons of Britain nowj * 

Fired at the sound, my genius wing, 

And flies where Britain courts the western sx)#ing ; 
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Wlicrc lawiLs extent! that scorn Arcadian 
Aiul brighter streams than famed llydaspcs g\idc. 
Theve All aroi’ind the gentlest breezes stray, 

There gently melts oiftTCvcry spray ; 

Creation’s mildest “eharms are tk*ere combiuod, 
PZxtremcs arc only in the master’s mind. 

JSteru o’er each bosom xlcason nolds her state, 

With daring aims irregiilaily great. 

Pi'idodu their poi*t, defiance in their eye, 

T see the lords 'of human kind j^ass by ; 

Intciit on high designs, a thonglitful bimtl, 

By forms unfashion’d, -fresh from Nature’s hand. 
Fierce their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagiiVcd figlit, above control ; 

While even the XKjilsant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 

' Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here, 
Tliine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 

Too blessM indeed woi'o such without alloy, 

Biit fostei’d oven by Freedom, ills annoy : 

That indejiondencc Britons prize too high, 

Keeps nifan from Paan, and breaks the social tie ; 

'J’hc s<df-dopcndofit loj'dlings stand alone, 

All claims that bind anfi sweeten life nnknown, 

I fere by the bombs of nature feebly held, 

Minds coiiib^it minds, reiielling and rcpcll’d. 

‘ Fei'nicnts 'iirisef*, imprison’d factions roar, 

Bepves!<,<Pd ambition struggles round her shore ; 

Till, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stoj), or froiizy fire the w^iecls. 

Nor tins the -worst. As Nature’s ties decay, 

As duty, love, ami^ honour fail to sway. 

Fictitious Ixxuds, the oonds of wealth and law, 

Still gather st^*cugth, and force unwilling ai,wc. 

Hence all oftlRlicnce bows to these alone, 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown ; 
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Till»tfiue may come, when all her gipiarms. 

The of scholars, an<l the' nurse of arms, 

Whei-o noble stems transmit the p^ilriot flame, 

^ ft ^ 

Wlici'c kings havei^toira, an<l uocttf vvroip foi’*famo^ 

• • • ^ 

One sink of level avarice shall lie. 

Ami scholars, sohlici^, kings unhouoiir'd (lif‘.* • 

Vet think not, thus when ^‘h’eedoju’s ills ►state, 

I mean to flattei* kings, ot* court the great ; 

Ye ]»owcrS of truth, that bi<l rny s<»ul aspire, 

Far from my bosTiiu drive the low <lesire ! 

And j^hou, fair Fi‘e«<Tom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s rage and tyrant’sftingry steel ; 

Thou transitory flower, alike uudoiic 
By proud contempt, or {fiv^ur’s fost’ri^ig sun, 

{still may tliy blooms the changeffil clime endure, 

1 oidy would repress Jihciii to sccuif) ; 

F(^* experience tells, in every soil,^ 

That those who think must govern those who t(*il, 
And all that freedom’s highest ainis can reach, 

Is but to lay ]^)r<j^)ortioii’d loads on e£Kh : • 

Hence, should one order dispropoi-tion’d grow. 

Its duuhh- weight must ruin all bch>vv. 

() then how blind to tAl that J-riith requii es, . 

Who think it freedom when ft pai^ aspires I 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 

Except when fast axipvouching danger wj^ms : 

But when contending chiefs IJocfade fJio CTin-one, ^ 
e'en trading regal power to stretch thei|^ own f « 
When I bcKuhl a factious banTl agree* 

To v^lkit freedo^i when themselves are free ; 

Each wanton judge now penal statutes^ dravvf 
Baws grind the poor, and ric^ igeii 4 Mile the law ; 

The wealth of climes, where saftfatge natiq^is roam. 
Pillaged from slaves to xuirchase slaves^aiThouie ; 
F.ear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

Tcar jotV rcscrv'c, and bai*c my swelling fxcci^t ; 
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Till, haK a patriot, half* a coward grown, 

1 fly from petty tyrants to trhe throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour, 
When first ami itioii Struck at ifegal j^ower ; 

A "id thus pollntiiig honour in its source, 

Gave wcaHh to sway the mind with double force. 
Have \Ve not seen, round llritain’s iicoi>led shore. 
Her useful sons exchanged foKMiscless ore ? 

Seen all ^her triumphs but destruction haste, 

Like flaring tajicrs, bright’ning as thc>' waste ; 

Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stern depoxmlation hi her train. 

And over iiclds, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 

In barren, solitary pomj) rciyisa? 

Have wc not seen, at x>lcasuro’s lordly call, 

The smiling long-frequcntcd villag® fall I 
Bel eld the dute<^us son, the sire decay’d. 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 

Forced from their homos, a melancholy train. 

To traverse c’limcs ^beyond the western main, 

Where wild Gswego sjircads her swamps around. 
And Niagara stuns with thund’i'ing sound ? 

E’en now, jierhap^, as Ahere some pilgrim strays 
Throng] i tangled forests, aiM through dangcu-ous ways 
Whcrt\ beasts with man divided empire claim, 

And the browiv,j!nilian marks with murd’rous aim ; 
There,! while abo\o tlic giddy temxiest flies. 

And all ar6und distressful ,yc\]s arise, 

The xfensive ,^xilc bending with his wo. 

To sto^) too fearful, au<i too faint to go, c 
Casts a long look where England’s glories shine, 
ihnd bids his bosom t*yiT\i>athize with mine. 

Vain, very vsv\n, my weary search to find 
'T’hat^bliss which, only centres in the mind : * 

Why have 1 stit*yed from pleasure and repose, 

To sock a good each government bestows ? 
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•in ev^ry government thmigh^e^rrorR rolgn,'^ 
Th<^)ugh tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restmin, 
How small of all that hitman hearts^cifiLlarc, • 
That part which law^ kings* can ^i^sc or cjirot! 
Still to ourselves A^very xilacc c#iisigM^l, 

Our own felicity we make or find : * 

With secret course, v4:iich iiojoud storms annoy* 
Glides the smooth current of domestic jf>y. * • 
The lifted jixe, the agonizflig wheel, 

Ijukc’s iron crown^ and Damien’s bed steel. 

To men remote frornjriower but rarely known, 
Ijcave^ason, faith, Snd conscience, all our own. 
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